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WOW OR NEVER, 
FOR OUR QUFEN AND OUR NATIVE ranD! 


Tuere can be no doubt, we apprehend, in the mind of any reasonable man, that 
the present is the most interesting, the most awfully important crisis, that the 
history of England or of the world has ever seen. Important to England, in 
itself, as deciding her fate for weal or woe, for increasing prosperity on the one 
hand, or for a headlong descent into anarchy, wretchedness, and degradation, on 
the other: important to the world, in its consequences, as fixing the destinies of 
England, and thereby either maintaining or lowering the standard of Protesiant- 
ism, of true liberty, of order and civilization, among the nations of the earth. 

And the character of this crisis, let it be observed, is entirely new. The fate 
of the greatest empire that the world ever saw —the decision of the question 
whether light and liberty shall advance over the world, or the darkness of Popery 
and Infidelity return upon us, rests not now, as heretofore, with a single individual, 
or a small cabal, or even with a nominated majority of the House of Commons, 
secure of effecting whatever they determine to effect. All these tribunals have 
waned and given place, to the more vast and powerful one of a million of the 
best of the men of Great Britain! 

We do not, in saying this, either allege or admit that the power of the crown 
of England has altogether vanished, or that it appertains to the Commons alone 
to decide, in all future times, both the policy of the empire and the hands into 
whose custody its interests shall be committed. We can easily conceive of a 
case, in whieh a prince of mature age and experience, coming to the crown in the 
midst of the difficulties and dilemmas in which the state is now involved, might 
have been able, by effecting a new combination of the leading statesmen of all 
parties, to have ‘adopted and carried into operation a new system of policy, 
calming all dissensions, and avoiding all dangers. But circumstances, ‘in the 
present case, offered no such opportunity. It was not to be expected that a 
young lady of eighteen, assuming the sceptre with a necessarily trembling hand, 
should be able, in a moment, to dictate a sudden change of policy, or to reorganise 
all the discordant elements which had been waging furious war for several suc- 
cessive years. Nor would a sudden change from one ministry to another have 
been either a wise or even a tolerably practicable scheme. The queen, therefore, 
accepts, for a time, the cabinet she finds already in existence, and leaves it to the 
people to decide, by their choice of a new House of Commons, whether “ Liberal” 
or “ Conservative” principles shall assume the sway at the opening of her reign. 

Nothing can be clearer, then, than this,—that no identity of interests, feelings, 
or views, can be reasonably alleged or presumed to exist between the queen and 
her present advisers. They are most distinctly “ministers pro ¢empore ;” servants 
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retained, not from choice, but from the necessity of circumstances. Those, 
therefore, who really believe that the policy of these ministers is the best and 
wisest for the country, may very properly support them in the coming elections: 
But with just as much freedom may the most loyal and devoted subject in her 
majesty’s dominions exert himself to the utmost to gain a majority in the House 
of Commons for their expulsion; for not one proof can be adduced of her 
majesty’s real preference for the existing cabinet; and it will unquestionably be 
seen in the end, that the very best service which any subject could have rendered 
Queen Victoria, was the relieving her from the dangerous influence and vicinity 
of the minions of O'Connell. 

The country, then, must immediately choose a House of Commons, and that 
House of Commons will decide, by the confidence which it offers to this or that 
political leader, what shall be the policy of the British government for the next 
twenty years. 

When was such a duty as this ever cast upon the electors of this or any other 
empire? In former struggles, indeed, men might feel that they were contri- 
buting somewhat, in a remote and distant way, to maintain or to overthrow some 
one political party, and its system of government. But here the actual decision 
— «an immediate decision, a final decision, comes to be made by themselves, 
almost without an intermediate step. A single vote in parliament may effect the 
salvation of the monarchy, or its destruction; and a single effort of one con- 
stituency may create that single vote ! 

Let us consider, for an instant, the probable operation of the results of the 
impending election, according as the victory inclines to the one side or to the 
other. 

The Melbourne ministry has been toiling on for the last two years, with an 
actual majority of about 26. Sometimes, indeed, by means of a clap-trap pro- 
position, such as Reform of Irish Corporations, or Inguiry into the system of 
Church Leases, that majority might be swelled, for the instant, to 60 or 80; but 
the real balance of the parties was below 30. 

It follows, therefore, that should the Conservatives gain even so few as 
sixteen votes in the approaching contest, the Melbourne administration is at an 
end. Resting entirely upon their narrow majority in the lower house, they 
necessarily fall the moment that single prop is removed. Then comes in, of ab- 
solute necessity, a Conservative cabinet. The Church is saved, the House of 
Lords is rescued from jeopardy, and the Crown, which could never exist for a 
twelvemonth after the removal of these two main supports, is placed in perfect 
security. Safety would at last be attained ; and it would be attained without the 
loss of any desirable improvement. Even were Sir Robert Peel averse to ame- 
liorating reforms,— which he is not,—his position, in front of a powerful oppo- 
sition, all bent upon change, would compel him to concede, with alacrity, every 
reform which commended itself to the judgment of the people. 

Such would be the happy results of success to the Conservative cause in the 
coming struggle. Now let us look at the consequences of a ministerial triumph. 

Suppose the Whigs and Radicals, instead of losing fifteen or twenty seats, 
to gain as many, in the approaching contest. Their majority is thus raised to 
60 or 70, on every great question. What would be the operation of this altered 
state of things ? 

In the first place—and this of itself is a fearful consequence —an actual and 
a most dangerous contest would begin between the two houses of parliament. 
Up to this time, except on the one single question of the Reform-bill, there has 
been no such contest. There has been a difference of opinion, indeed, for several 
years past, but no collision. The Commons have passed an Irish Tithe-bill, 
by a majority of 27, a Corporation-bill by a majority of 55 ; and the Lords have 
struck out such clauses as they disliked by a majority of 80 or 90. And here 
the matter ended. The Lords never dreamed of surrendering their own judgments, 
merely because a very little more than one half of the House of Commons took a 
different view. Nor did the majority of the lower house so much as attempt to 
force the peers into their way of thinking. They knew that the thing was im- 
practicable—that their forces could not even be rallied to make the attempt. 


The houses differed, therefore, and each maintained its own opinion, and there 
the matter ended. 
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But let the Destructive party in the Commons augment its strength so as to 
be able to rely on a current majority of 80, and on a majority of even 30 pre- 
pared to go all lengths, and then will come an actual collision—a collision 
which can end only in the destruction of the constitution. The tyrant majority 
in the Commons will quickly say to the Peers, “ One of us must give way — and 
we shall not. Pass, therefore, without a moment’s hesitation, such measures as 
we send you, or we shall quickly find means to make you!” 

Now, were the Lords to submit to this, and quietly to succumb, there would 
be, of course, a virtual, but not less real, end of the constitution. The House of 
Commons would be, at once, a despotic assembly. Coercing the Lords, the 
young queen would necessarily be a mere puppet in its hands. The vote of that 
body would be final and conclusive, even in cases of the greatest injustice. § 
long as the upper house held its place, with power to form and to maintain its 
own opinion, there was a remedy for every evil; and in the disagreement of the 
two assemblies, the crown appeared in its majesty, as umpire and final judge 
between them. But cast the peerage at the feet of the House of Commons, and 
that House of Cominons propelled by an O'Connell, and nothing can save the 
crown from falling into utter feebleness and contempt. 

But suppose, for an instant, that the Peers make a noble stand for their 
independence, and refuse to become a mere court for registering the edicts of the 
I]ouse of Commons. The ministry then proceeds to deal with the refractory 
Peers ; and if any backwardness should be shewn, the O'Connell majority would 
quickly propel Lord John onwards. A swamping creation of Peers is the remedy. 
If the youthful sovereign should start with alarm from this revolutionary propo- 
sition, the O’Connell majority is ready, at an instant’s warning, to stop the sup- 
plies, and to declare all government at a stand. A sailor king might have had 
nerve enough even for this extremity, but can we reasonably look for resistance 
from her in whose trembling hands the sceptre is now placed? Rather, should 
not every true and loyal subject struggle to his last breath to avert from his queen 
the approach: of so fearful an emergency ? 

But we must follow the more natural course of events. The House of Com- 
mons demands; the queen concedes ; the hundred peers are made. Into what 
confusion are we now thrown! 

All arguments in justification of a House of Peers, all proofs of its utility and 
desirableness, at once vanish away! No one ever dreamed of arguing in praise of 
a second House of Parliament, made or unmade at the pleasure of the first, and 
compelled to register its edicts under dictation. The thing is indefensible. We 
should have, therefore, a large and wealthy House of Peers, exposed, as always, 
to the attacks of the Radicals and Republicans, and without a frend in the whole 
country to maintain its cause, or a single valid argument to be urged in its defence ! 
How long, think you, could such an institution as this exist, in a land of free 
discussion, reasoning, and bold resolve? Certainly not three years ! 

The constitution, then, would be dissolved! And let every one bear in mind, 
who gives his aid to a Whig or Radical at the approaching election, that he gives 
his vote to propel and urge forward an attack on the House of Lords, which can 
have no other termination than that of the destruction of that important branch of 
the constitution. 

Of the church we have said nothing ; but it must be obvious to all, that the 
subject-matter of dispute between the houses, the question respecting which the 
Lords would make their stand, would undoubtedly be, the maintenance of the 
church. The Lords would fall in the church’s defence, and it need hardly be 
observed, that the institution in defence of which they sacrificed themselves could 
not by any possibility survive their fall. 

Nor can it be necessary to insist upon the immediate and inevitable conse- 
quences of these important changes. The most obvious and unavoidable of all, 
unquestionably is, that the sovereign herself, deprived of her natural defenders, 
must sink into a state of perfect helplessness, and continne to exist, perhaps, 
for a short time ; but (as a sovereign) only by sufferance. 

An absolute monarch may, indeed, maintain himself, and, we know, often 
has so done, by the aid of a powerful body of janissaries,— among a nation of 
slaves, accustomed to such a system. But a limited and constitutional sovereign, 
filling merely an allotted place in one vast and connected system, can only be 
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maintained by the aid of all the supports and aids which such a constitution 
affords. An established church, and an house of hereditary legislators, standing 
between the crown and the democracy, are each absolutely essential. Remove 
these outworks and buttresses, and the monarchy may still continue to exist for 
a short time, until a fit opportunity for its overthrow arises ; but it will exist 
only by sufferance, and without the least innate strength or means of resistance, 
and its fall before the first vigorous assault is altogether inevitable. 

Now, on a review of this position of affairs, may we not appeal even to those 
who are fond of ease, who are listless and inert, and who greatly dislike being 
called on to make exertions in a political struggle. May we not say to such, If 
you desire peace, and tranquillity, and freedom from public turmoils, make, now, 
one effort to carry the vessel of the state into a peaceful haven. The question 
presses now. If our course be directed by Conservative pilots, we may hope, 
and that at once, to gain a position freed from difficulties and from dangers ; and 
you may then return to that privacy and ease in which you delight. But if the 
ship is to be forced out into a tempestuous sea, the present difficulty, the present 
call to exertion, is but one of many that will return and increase upon you. Let 
but this opportumty pass, and a settled calm and peace will become nearly 
impossible. You may, by an effort, gain the haven now ; but if once driven out 
to sea, return will be nearly impossible; and many and oft-repeated struggles 
for life and property will be your inevitable fate. 

To others, who have been morc accustomed to the discharge of this public 
duty. we shall only say, that the crisis to which we are now brought is one 
wholly without a parallel in England. Every thing that is worth preserving is at 
stake. Government cannot be carried on any longer on the O’Connell plan, 
without our institutions, one after another, giving way. But when was an 
ancient monarchy, a long-established constitution, like that of England, over- 
thrown without a fearful struggle. A “ bloodless revolution” may, indeed, take 
place where there is nothing left worth fighting for, or when men are too much 
demoralised to be able to fight; but in a land like this, where there is wealth to 
provoke cupidity, and manhood to defend the right, we shall deceive ourselves if 
we imagine, that such a struggle can take place without the most appalling 
circumstances. 

To every one, then, we say, who really wishes the tranquillity of the country, 
and the maintenance of the British constitution,— to every such persen we say, 
Awake to the real importance of the crisis! Think not that this is any common 
contest of parties, or that merely the petty question of whether this or that man 
shall rule in Downing Street, is at issue. The fate of the country, the hopes of 
the peopie of England, the prospects even of your own children, private as may 
be your sphere,—all, in fact, all is at stake ! 

Nerve yourself, then, for this great struggle; step out manfully and firmly in 
the ranks, or take your rightful place in their front. If you have, on former 
c’ sions, given a day or two to such matters, give now a week, or even a month. 
It ,ou have thrown a 10/. or a 201. into the fund, come forward now with your 
50l. or 100/. Shew yourself equal to the emergency, and you shall be rewarded 
by the most momentous results. 

Yes! those who will do their duty in this awful crisis, may indeed do it 
under the encouragement of the most well-grounded hopes. A few hesitating 
and fearful Conservatives, indeed, are still going about, with lengthened faces 
and trembling accents, dropping into every ear their apprehensions as to “ the 
effect of the influence of government on the electors,” ont “the advantage of the 
young queen’s name” on the side of the Whigs. Chimeras both! What became 
of the influence of government at the last election ; that influence being then on 
our side? Where were the Conservatives more decidedly beaten than at Ply- 
mouth, at Portsmouth, at Devonport, at Deptford, and, in short, in almost every 
single place where “ government influence ” was supposed to be all-important ? 
No! if the country it is to be saved, it must be by the Conservatives throwing 
off all such petty reliances as these, and looking to the people generally, and not 
to little knots of their own creatures, for support. 

And it is in this quarter that our hopes are brightest. We leave the sea-ports 
in the hands of the Admiralty, and we look to the counties, where neither 
Downing Street nor even Windsor Castle itself can send a nominee. We want 
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sixteen votes, effectually to deprive the O’Connell cabinet of all means of doing 
mischief. Well, Middlesex will give us two; Norfolk, two others; Worcester- 
shire, two; and Durham, Devon, Cornwall, Yorkshire, Derbyshire, Hants, 
Herefordshire, Notts, East Surrey, and West Kent, at least one each. There are 
the sixteen, almost certain to be gained. These are already well ascertained ; 
hut why are there not twenty others? Have not the Whigs nearly séxty county 
members ; and is there any reason why they should have sir? 

Well, the counties, then, will give us the majority, and ouglit to decide the 
whole affair, if they rightly acquitted themselves. But shall we gain nothing by 
the boroughs? Must we not gain another sixteen here also? Will not Ipswich 
give us (wo; Marylebone, two ; London, two; Lambeth, Brighton, Greenwich, 
Bath, Sudbury, Tiverton, Wakefield, Lancaster, Maidstone, Io chester, Leo- 
minster, Nottingham, Bury, Malden, Cambridge, Peterborough, Stoke, and a 
score of other places, send us each one, if not two, additional votes? Look over 
all these names, and increase the list threefold, and then say whether, if the Con- 
servatives do their duty manfully, some gain must not arise from all these 
contests ? 

But what is there on the other side? Very little, indeed! We tried to form 
a list of cases, in which there might be some degree of probability that the Whigs 
or Radicals might gain; and, after poring over the lists for a long time, we 
could not discover so many as twelve places where the Conservative members 
stood in the least danger. As to Scotland and Ireland, we believe that there 
is the best ground for calculating, that what is lost in one will be made up by 
the other ; and that, if O'Connell should succeed in adding four or five joints to 
his tail in Ireland, Scotland will at least change as many Whigs for Conservatives. 

We ought to gain, then, by this election. ‘There is every reason to hope and 
to look for it; but there is also every reason to work,— to labour,—to struggle 
earnestly for it. The issue is not yet decided. Much—in fact, we might say all 
—depends on the exertions of the next fortnight. Relaxation or indolence on 
the one side, increased energy on the other, might yet turn the scale, rivet the 
bonds in which the queen is now held, and plunge the country into evils and 
dangers of which it is difficult to imagine the end. 

We ask, therefore, of every reader of these lines, Are you doing your duty ? 
Will your borough, or your county, be properly fought in the coming contest? 
llave you done all you can? Do not content yourself with a drawn battle: 
listen not to a compromise of one member to each party, if you have the strength 
to carry both ; nor let there be the least leaning to individual! interests in this 
great controversy. Let no one say, It is far more convenient to me to walk over 
the course, without risk, or trouble, or expense, with a Radical colleague, than 
to spend a thousand pounds, and perhaps my seat to boot, in the attempt to 
bring in two Conservatives. All such cases turn upon the one single question, 
Have you strength to bring in two, or have you not! If you have, listen not to 
calculations about trouble or expense, but remember that now, if ever, “ England 
expects every man to do his duty.” 

At this momentous crisis, it is of great importance to have a few publications, 
of sterling character and impressive eloquence, to place before such of the con- 
stituencies as are honest and yet undecided. We have no hesitation in pointing 
out one of this description — The Fortress of Christianity, by the Rev. George 
Croly ; a tract which, if it could be placed, within the next fortnight, in the 
hands of every elector of the United Kingdom, could hardly fail to render the 
result of the coming struggle a glorious one. A part of this tract consists of that 
splendid preface to the reverend author’s work on the Apocalypse, which has 
been already circulated, by many private persons issuing editions, to the extent 
of hundreds of thousands. But Dr. Croly has himself added to the authorised 
edition, lately published, a continuation of the retrospect, up to the present time. 
We add a passage, that no one of our readers may be ignorant of its value : 


“ These remarks were originally written on the eve of the year 1829 The bill of 
that calamitous year replaced the Roman Catholic in the parliament, from which he 
had been expelled a century before, by the united necessities of religion, freedom, 
and national safety. The whole experience of our Protestant history had pronounced 
that evil must follow. And it has tollowed, 
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“ From that hour all has been changed. British legislation has lost its stability. 
England has lost alike her pre-eminence abroad, and her confidence at home. Every 
great institution of the state has tottered. Her governments have risen, and passed 
awav like shadows. The church in Ireland, bound hand and foot, has been flung 
into the furnace, and is disappearing from the eye. The church in England is 
haughtily threatened with her share of the fiery trial. Every remonstrance of the 
nation is insolently answered by pointing to rebellion, ready to seize its arms in 
Ireland. Democracy is openly proclaimed as a principle of the state. Popery is 
triumphantly predicted as the universal religion. ‘lo guide and embody all,— a new 
shape of power has started up in the legislature,—a new element at once of control 
and confusion ; a central faction, which has both sides at its mercy ; holding the 
country in contempt, while it fixes its heel on a cabinet trembling for existence ; 
possessing all the influence of office without its responsibility; and engrossing 
unlimited patronage for the purposes of unlimited domination. Yet these may be 
‘ but the beginning of sorrows.’ f 

“ But, if we give way to Popery, we are not without the most solemn warnings 
of Scripture. We have the apostolic declaration: ‘ Let no man deceive you by any 
means ; for that day shall not come, except there come a falling away first, and that 
MAN OF sin be revealed, the son of perdition, who opposeth and exalteth himself 
above all that is called God, or that is worshipped ; so that he, as God, sitteth in the 
temple of God, shewing himself thathe is God. * - - = es And 
then shali that wicked one be revealed, whom the Lord shall consume with the spirit 
of his mouth, and shall destroy with the brightness of his coming ; even him whose 
coming is after the working of Satan, with all power, and signs, and lying wonders, 
with all deceivableness of unrighteousness in them that perish; because they 
received not the love of the truth, that they might be saved.’ (2 Thessalonians, ii.) 
This gives the portraiture of the great deluder of the European world in his external 
and imposing aspect. Another portraiture displays his internal evil :— 

“* Now, the Spirit speaketh expressly, that in the latter times, some shall depart 
from the faith, giving heed to seducing spirits, and doctrines of devils. Speaking 
lies in hypocrisy ; having their conscience seared with a hot iron; forbidding to 
marry, «ad commanding to abstain from meats, which God hath created to be 
received with thanksgiving, of them which believe and know the truth.’ Ending 
with the solemn injunction to ail teachers of Christianity, ‘ If thou put the brethren in 
remembrance of these things, thou shalt be a good minister of Jesus Christ, nouris):od 
up in the words of faith, and of good doctrine.’ (1 Timothy, iv. 1. 

“* Finally, we have the denunciation of the prophet, declaring the Divine judg- 
ments: ‘ And I saw another angel come down from heaven, having great*power ; and 
the earth was lightened with his glory. And he cried mightily, with a strong voice, 
saying, Babylon the great is fallen, is fallen, and is become the habitation of devils; 
the hold of every foul spirit. And I heard another voice from heaven, saying, 
Come out of her, my people, thet ye be not partakers of her sins, and that ye receive not of 
her plagues. For her sins have reached unto heaven, and God hath remembered her 
iniguities,’ (Revelation, xviii.) 

* * * ~~ ¥* = * 

‘** But whatever may be the lot of those to whom error has been an inheritance, 
wo be to the man and the people to whom it is an adoption. If England, free above 
all other nations, sustained amidst the trials which have covered Europe before her 
eyes with burning and slaughter, and enlightened by the fullest knowledge of Divine 
truth, shall refuse fidelity to the compact by which those matchless privileges have 
been given, her condemnation will not linger. She has already made one step full 
of danger. She has committed the capital error of mistaking that for a purely poli- 
tical question, which was a purely religious one. Her foot already hangs over the 
edge of the precipice, It must be retracted, or the empire is but a name. In the 
clouds and darkness which seem to be deepening upon all human policy, in the 
gathering tumults of Europe, and the feverish discontents at home, it may even be 
difficult to discern where the power yet lies to erect the fallen majesty of the consti- 
tution once more. But there are mighty means in sincerity. And, if no miracle was 
ever wrought for the faithless ; the country that will help itself—the generous, the 
high-hearted, and the pure, will never be left destitute of the help of heaven.” 


_ We are aiso glad to be able to announce, that an enlarged and corrected 
edition of Dr. Croly’s address at the late City of London Conservative Festival 
is also in the press, and will be ready for delivery in a few hours. 
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THE ANATOMY OF GAMING. 







BY NIMROD. 


Dissecrion [. 


Tuere are events big with such por- 
tentous consequences, and attended 
with such important results to society, 
that all who wish well to mankind, and 
take an interest in the character of their 
country, cannot employ themselves bet- 
ter than in bending the whole energies 
of their mind towards discovering the 
source whence they originate, and the 
effects which might be expected to 
ensue from them. Innovations, in these 
days, are thought lightly of, till the 
danger resulting from them appears ; 
but it is next to an impossibility that a 
convulsion in any state of things, how 
insignificant soever in itself, can be un- 
accompanied by circumstances which 
may leave a mighty influence behind 
them. When once the Rubicon is 
passed, and that which men have been 
accustomed to venerate has been de- 
spoiled of its sanctity, and robbed of 
that quality by means of which it in- 
spired, if not reverence, respect, there 
is scarcely any one who would think 
himself capable of assigning the limit 
at which this spoliation would stop. 
The fact is, the mind becomes em- 
boldened by every success ; and if it 
be once capable of overcoming, with 
impunity, a particular dread to which 
it may have been subject, it will find 
the less difficulty in surmounting any 
kind of fear by which it has hitherto 
been kept in check. On the other hand, 
there are persons who run into the con- 
trary extreme. They form to themselves 
an ideal model of human perfection, 
by attempting to lead the mind astray 
from the ‘sad reality of things,” as they 
would invest a particular object with 
beauty, and encompass it with a thou- 
sand charms. But to plan and to exe- 
cute are two very different things ; and to 
realise these visionary views in society 
will be found to be a vain hope. Still, 
although an absolute freedom from evil 
here is impossible, it is the duty of 
every man to propose for himself, as 
an object of imi tion, a state as near 
to perfection as he can ; for, were he to 
limit himself to any thing short of it, 
there is no certainty but he might con- 
tent himself with that which is beneath 
what he is really capable of attaining. 


That there is a reigning quality in 
every age has been demonstrated by 
the exploring genius of history. If we 
turn to ages long since gone by, we 
shall discover that heroism and cow- 
adice, economy and dissipation, have 
been by turns the distinguishing cha- 
racters of the once celebrated states of 
Italy and Greece ; and in ali other 
countries, both ancient and modern, 
the character of mankind has ever been 
compounded of a strange mixture of 
virtues and vices, appearing under va- 
rious forms, and at various times. The 
benevolent sentiments of affection and 
friendship, the angry passions of jea- 
lousy and envy, and the still more de- 
testable ones of avarice, hatred, malice, 
and revenge, alike possess the breast 
of the Ilottentot and the European. 
Still, upon the general character of any 
particular nation, its government un- 
questionably possesses a very consider- 
able influence ; since it would be the 
most striking of all political anomalies, 
for the rulers of a state to be wise and 
virtuous, and the people ignorant and 
profligate. 

Perhaps, the most strikingly leading 
features of any individual country may 
be best pointed out by a sensible fo- 
reigner, who may have resided long 
enough in it to have made himself well 
acquainted with facts, and supposing 
him to be a shrewd observer of things, 
as well as sufficiently candid in his 
judgment of them. At all events, an 
excellent sketch of our own national 
character is to be found in the first 
voluine of Dr. Wendeborn’s View of 
England towards the Close of the 
Eighteenth Century. After the usual 
jekes about the feeding of John Bull — 
his ponderous sirloin, his ten-pound 
plum-pudding, and his thick blood 
—his cold manner of addressing a 
stranger, and his national vanity re- 
garding, or rather his high (and just) 
admiration of, his own dear country 
above all others in the world, he pro- 
ceeds to recount his virtues. Amongst 
these he reckons, his exertions in the 
cause of humanity, his want of hypo- 
crisy, his general sincerity and blunt 
honesty in the private transactions of 
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life, his toleration of faults common to 
human nature, yet his high respect for 
character ; his independence of thought, 
his freedom of tongue and pen, his 
bravery, and contempt of death. He 
then darkens the picture a little. He 
doubts the existence of one virtue 
which Englishmen are given to boast 
of,— he doubts whether active industry 
be a real characteristic of their nation. 
“ Those who must, and who have a 
mind to work,” says he, * do it with 
spirit and assiduity ; but the majority, 
I believe, are inclined to live in ease 
and indolence.” Ile accuses the lower 
orders of a love of holiday making and 
idleness, drunkenness and dissipation ; 
and the middle and upper orders of an 
inclination to get rich as soon as pos- 
sible, and with the least possible trou- 
ble or pains. This he ascribes to the 
spirit of gaming, which he thinks is 
more predominant, and exerts itself 
more powerfully, among the English, 
than among any other nation. “ Hence,” 
he adds, ‘* that madness which takes 
possession of the London populace 
during the time when the annual state- 
lotteries are drawn; and * What will 
you lay?’ is the question asked by 
high and low when the smallest 
dispute arises.” 

And yet, what country, ancient or 
modern, is, or has been, quite free 
from the vice of gaming, and all the 
evils arising from it? Whatever may 
constitute the alluring charm, it has 
prevailed, and does prevail, to a cer- 
tain extent, in all ages, in all countries, 
amongst all classes, and in every stage 
of society in the civilised, as well as 
the uncivilised world. Nations ele- 
vated to the most subtile civilisation 
have not been too high, those sunk in 
the grossest ignorance have not been 
too low, to escape its malignant in- 
fluence. As to the source of the evil, 
it matters little now. The torrent has 
been increased by a thousand streams 
— it inundates the land—is become 
the subject of universal conversation 
and complaint; and what was once 
but a secret and imprudent pastime, 
in our country, at least, is become a 
public dishonour and a scandal. But 
it was always a scandal. If we are to 
credit Horace, they could cog a die 
in the Augustan age, if they could not 
*€ secure” it as they do in this, where 
they cog it as well. On the authority 
of Suetonius, the renowned emperor 
of that age made severe laws against 
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gaming, which he always disregarded 
himself. Caius Caligula converted his 
palace into a gambling-house, in which 
he plundered the young nobility of his 
days ; and the Emperor Claudius wrote 
a treatise upon gaming, to which he 
himself devoted nearly his whole time. 
But his memory paid dearly for this. 
Seneca, in his sarcastical relation of 
that emperor’s apotheosis, brings him, 
after many strange adventures, to hell, 
where he is judged to play constantly 
with a dice-box without a bottom to it, 
by which his hopes were to be con- 
stantly kept alive, and never satisfied ; 
a just resemblance, [ must admit, to 
the character of the devoted gamester, 
who would not be satisfied with the 
wealth of Croesus, if he possessed it. 

Neither was the popular passion for 
the dice-box without its open cen- 
surers and condemners in those clas- 
sical, though rather licentious, days. 
Juvenal, in his fourteenth satire, exhi- 
hits even children playing with dice, 
in imitation of their fathers; and in- 
stances the case of the young noble- 
man, Bullatus — 


“ Si damnosa senem juvat alea, ludit et 
heres 

Bullatus, parvoque eadem movet arma 
frigillo.” 


Persius, in his third satire, represents 
them cheating in their play ; and there 
were many other ways than by dice, 
in which money was then risked on 
chances, now called “ events.” For 
example, Plutarch mentions the Ro- 
mans fighting quails, as we fight cocks ; 
and describes Antony, before the battle 
of Actium, in one of those forebodings 
of the mind on some approaching cala- 
mity, lamenting, as though his genius 
cowered before that of his adversary, 
that the very quails of Augustus were 
superior to his—which circumstance 
is alluded to by Shakespeare, in his 
Antony and Cleopatra. Horace, also, 
(Ode 24, 1. 3), laments the preference 
given by the Roman youth of his day 
to the law-forbidden dice— forbidden 
by the Cornelian, Publician, and Ti- 
tian laws, except during the annual 
saturnalia—over the manlier exercises 
of horsemanship and the chase. Lucian 
relates that, at Athens, quail-fighting 
was exhibited at shows. But although 
the ancient Greeks have the credit of 
it— probably from the story of their 
chieftain, Palamedes, having been the 
first to introduce it in the Trojan camp 
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—-I know no instances on record of 
their having gambled with dice for 
large sums; and as for their transac- 
tions in the hippodrome, we know 
them to have been conducted with the 
strictest propriety, and with honour, 
not money, as the reward. 

For the introduction of gaming into 
England, and the penalties attached to 
it, [ must look some way back. It 
prevailed at an early period. During 
the reign of Richard Coeur de Lion, 
and also that of John, the chances of 
the dice constituted the chief amuse- 
ments of the great; and the length to 
which they were carried may be in- 
ferred from the fact, that not even the 
pomp and chivalry of the martial field 
could allure them from the fascinating 
pursuit. I find Matthew Paris, in- 
deed, reproaching the barons associated 
to resist the tyranny of the last-named 
monarch with spending their time in 
luxury, and gambling with dice, when 
their presence was required in the field ; 
nor could the flames and dissensions of 
civil war excite in them an ardour equal 
to that produced by the spirit-stirring, 
though perilous dice-box. Neither did 
the evil stop here. Honour itself was 
sacrificed at the shrine of the unworthy 
and demoralising passion ; and this, too, 
by some amongst that gallant band of 
cavaliers to whom England is indebted 
for many of her choicest privileges and 
liberties. And if still stronger proof 
were wanting of the prevalence of 
gaming among the Anglo-Normans of 
those days, it would be found in the 
fact of the second of those laws which 
the “ intimately allied ” kings of Eng- 
land and France drew up in 1190, for 
the government of the force fitted out 
against the Saracens, which related to 
this vice. Thereby it was enacted, that 
knights and clerks should be restrained 
to the loss of twenty shillings in one 
day ; but soldiers or sailors, detected 
in playing for money at all, should be 
fined, at will, or ducked. In subse- 
quent reigns, gaming, although uni- 
versally condemned, was universally 
pursued ; and how the practice of it 
operated upon the morals of the English 
people, during the reigns of Elizabeth 
and her immediate successors, may be 
inferred from one phrase in Shakespeare, 
where dicer’s oaths are accounted pro- 
verbially false. 

Again. Gaming in England was 


carried to a daring excess in the reign 
of the dissolute Charles II., who may 
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be said to have suffered adversity with- 
out having gained wisdom. That he 
even gambled with his boon compa- 
nions may be gathered from a witticism 
of Rochester. I will bet my soul to 
an orange,” said the king, on the 
geme.” ** Ifyour majesty will bet odds, 
i will take them,” rejoined the peer. 
At the death of Charles, the mania for 
deep play declined ; but, in the classic 
reign of Anne, it not only recovered its 
wonted vigour among the higher classes 
of society, but spread so extensively 
over others, as to attract the notice of 
the legislature, in a very particular 
degree, as the following enactment 
(9 Anne, c. 14) will shew :— 


« Whereas divers lewd and dissolute 
persons live at great expenses, having 
no visible estate, profession, or calling, 
to maintain themselves, but support these 
expenses by gaming only, it is hereby 
enacted, that any two justices may cause 
to be brought before them all persons 
within their limits, whom they shall have 
just cause to suspect have no visible 
estate, profession, or calling, to main- 
tain themselves by, but do for the most 
part support themselves by gaming ; and 
if such persons shall not make the con- 
trary appear to such justices, they are to 
be bound to their good behaviour for a 
twelvemonth ; and, in default of suffi- 
cient security, to be committed to prison 
until they can find the same; and if se- 
curity be given, it will be forfeited on 
their betting or playing for, at any one 
time, more than the value of twenty 
shillings.” 


By statute 18 Geo. II. c. 34, this 
statute of Anne is further enforced, 
and some deficiencies supplied. The 
forfeitures under that act may now be 
recovered in a court of equity ; and, 
moreover, if any man be convicted, 
upon information, o° indictment, of 
winning or losing at 2ny sitting 10/., 
or 20/. within twenty-four hours, he 
shall forfeit five times the sum. Statute 
23 Geo. II. c. 24, also inflicts pecu- 
niary penalties, as well upon the mas- 
ter of any public-house wherein ser- 
vants are permitted to game, as upon 
the servants who are found in the act 
of gaming. Nor were the statutes 
against their masters less severe. 
During the reigns of George I. and 
George II., the games of faro and 
hazard were by law declared to he 
lotteries, subjecting those persons, in 
whose houses they were played, to the 
penalty of 200/., and all who played at 
them to that of 50/, Thus careful, then, 
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has the legislature been in attempts to 
check this destructive vice ; and thus 
I find that our laws against gaming 
are not so deficient, as our magistrates 
are, and have been, in putting those 
laws into force. 

There are several striking allusions 
to the gaming-table, and its evils, in 
Vanburgh’s play of the Provoked Hus- 
band, which, as it was the last he wrote, 
and his death took place in 1726, must 
have been introduced upon the stage in 
the latter end of the reign of George I. 
Lady Townley here (act i.) speaks of 
“ clattering again to this end of the 
town, breaking with the morning into 
an assembly, and crowding to the ha- 
zard-table.” Again (act ii.), Count 
Basset says to Manley, “* Was you at 
White’s this morning?” Manley an- 
swers, “ Yes; I just called in.” The 
count: “ Pray, what was done there ?”’ 
Manley: “ Much as usual, sir; the 
same daily carcasses, and the same crows 
about them.” 

Notwithstanding, as has been shewn, 
the games of faro and hazard were sub- 
jected to such severe penalties, in the 
reigns of the first and second George, 
they were played to a frightful extent, 
and in the teeth of the especial statute 
against them. Lord Orford, in his 
lively correspoudence with Horace Wal- 
pole, introduces some deadly anecdotes 
touching the ruling passion for play in 
these aristocratic days, and the strong 
hold it had on the mind and actions of 
the people. December 13, 1754, his 
lordship thus writes : 


** You will be diverted with a colla- 
teral incident. Met Dick Edgecombe, 
and asked him, with great importance, 
if he knew whether Mr. Pitt was out? 
Edgecombe, who thinks nothing import- 
ant that is not to be decided by dice, and 
who, consequently, never once thought 
of Pitt's political state, replied, ‘ Yes.’ 
‘And how do you know?’ ‘ Why, I 
called at his door just now, and his foot- 
man told me so.’” 


Again, January 9, 1755, having ex- 
pressed his surprise at the extraordi- 
nary death of * * * * thus proceeds : 


** He himself, with all his judgment 
in bets, would have bettecd any man in 
England against himself for self-murder. 
Yet, after having been supposed the 
sharpest genius of his time, he, by all 
that appears, shot himself in the distress 
of his circumstances......... He lost 
twelve hundred a-year by Lord Albe- 
marle’s death, and four by Lord Gage’s. 
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The same day, he asked immediately for 
the government of Virginia or the fox- 
hounds ; and pressed for an answer with 
an eagerness that surprised the Duke of 
N , who never had a notion of pin- 
ning down the relief of his own or any 
other man’s wants to a day. Yet that 
seems to have been the case of * * * *, 
who determined to throw the die of life 
or death, Tuesday was se’nnight, on the 
answer he was to receive from court, 
which did not prove favourable. He 
consulted indirectly, and at last directly, 
several people on the easiest method of 
finishing life ; and seems to have thought 
that he had been too explicit, for he in- 
vited company to dinner for the day of 
his death, and ordered a supper at 
White’s, where he supped, too, the 
night before. le played at whist till it 
was one in the morning: it was New 
Year’s morning. Lord Bertie drank to 
him a happy new year. He clapped his 
hands strangely to his eyes. In the 
morning, he had a lawyer and three 
witnesses, and executed his will, which 
he made them read twice over, paragraph 
by paragraph ; and then, asking the 
lawyer if that would stand good though 
aman were to shoot himself, and being 
assured that it would, he said, ‘ Pray, 
stay while I step into the next room,’ 
and shot himself. He clapped the pistol 
so close to his head, that they heard no 
report. .... . I own] feel,” continues 
Lord Orford, ‘* for the distress this man 
must have felt before he decided on so 
desperate an action. He had the most 
compendious understanding I ever knew. 
He had affected a finesse in money mat- 
ters beyond what he deserved, and aimed 
at reducing affections to a calculation, 
like Demoivres. He was asked, soon 
after his daughter’s marriage, if she was 
with child? He replied, ‘ Upon my word, 
I don’t know ; I have no het upon it.’” 





The last sentence reminds me of an 
anecdote of two celebrated men in the 
slay world, of iater times than these. 
‘he celebrated wit, Mr. Hare, meeting 
the well-known Major Brereton at Bath, 
where he always played heavily, asked 
him, in a familiar manner, how the 
world went with him? “ Pretty well,” 
answered Brereton, alluding to his 
success at the gaming-table; “* but I 
have met with a sad misfortune lately : 
I have lost Mrs. Brereton.” “ At ha- 
zard or quinze ¢” said Mr. Hare. 

February 23, 1755, Lord Orford 
thus writes : 


‘* The great event is the catastrophe 
of Sir * * * * *, who has flirted away 
his whole fortune at hazard. He t’other 
night exceeded what was lost by the 
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late Duke of Bedford, having, at one 
period of the night (though he recovered 
the greater part of it), lost two-and-tbirty 
thousand pounds! The citizens put on 
their double channelled pumps, and 
trudged to St. James’s Street, in ex. 
pectation of seeing judgments executed 
on White’s, — ange!s with flaming swords, 
and devils fying away with dice-boxes, 
like the prints in Sadeler’s Hermits.” 


[ cannot resist giving the history of 
another most extraordinary suicide, 
mentioned by Lord Orford, which, 
although not immediately connected 
with the subject before me, bears a 
resemblance to that cool, calculating 
spirit which peculiarly distinguishes 
the gamester. 


“ Aman,” says his lordship, ‘ went 
and secured his life, securing the pri- 
vilege of a free-dying Englishman. He 
carried the insurers to dine at a tavern, 
where they met several other persons. 
After dinner, he said to the life and 
death brokers, ‘ Gentlemen, it is fit that 
you should be acquainted with the com- 
pany. These honest men are tradesmen, 
to whom | was in debt, without any 
means of paying, but by your assistance ; 
and now I am your humble servant.’ 
He pulled out a pistol and shot himself! 
Did you ever hear,” adds Lord Orford, 
“of such a mixture of honesty and 
knavery ?” 


In the reign of George ILL, and 
especially between the year 1772 and 
the beginning of the.American war, 
there were desperate doings in the 
gambling world ; and among the prin- 
cipal performers at the hazard-table 
and at faro were several of the most 
talented men of those days. On the 
authority of Lord Lauderdale, the imn- 
mense sum of five thousand pounds 
was staked ona single ecard at faro ;* 
and, on authority equally credible, we 
find the appalling fact of Mr. Fox 
having played at hazard for twenty- 
two consecutive hours, losing at the 
rate of five hundred pounds in each 
hour! So infatuated, indeed, was this 
justly celebrated, though too often ill- 
judging, man, with the passion for 
deep play, that he was once heard to 
declare, the greatest pleasure in life 
was to play and win; the next, to 
play and lose. The desperate doings 
of the Duke of Bedford have already 
been alluded to; but the Corypheus 
of his day, at the gaming-table, of this 
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* See Boswell’s Life of Johnson, vol. vi. p. 141. 


age at least, was the once noted Major 
Aubrey, no less distinguished for his 
love for, than for his skill in, almost 
every game that was in vogue; and 
who, in the circle in which he moved, 
might with much truth have been 
styled, * Omnium qui sunt, fuerunt, 
erunt facile princeps,’ there being reason 
to believe his equal has never yet been 
seen, neither are we likely to see him. 
Indeed, it is related of him that, on 
his first hearing the rattling of the 
dice-box, he exclaimed, as Charles XII. 
of Sweden did when he first heard the 
whistling of bullets, “ This hencefor- 
ward shall be my music.” Here, how- 
ever, the simile between the amateurs 
ceases ; for the king was killed by his 
music, and Aubrey lived for many 
years in great splendour by his. He 
won and spent three fortunes by 
gaming ; ending his adventurous life, 
however, in nearly the same condition 
as when he commenced it, with a small 
annuity which he had had the prudence 
to place out of the reach of fortune. 
But it would appear that Aubrey was 
born to become the sport of the fickle 
goddess. On his passage to India, 
when a very young man, and during 
which he first became infatuated with 
the love of play, the ship in which he 
sailed took fire, when he jumped over- 
board, and saved his life by floating 
on a hencoop till picked up by a boat 
—surrounded by sharks, as he after- 
wards was in life! We find in his 
character, however, a strikingly prac- 
tical illustration of that position of Mr. 
Fox, which we have already quoted, 
touching the pleasures of the gaming- 
table not being confined to the object 
of gain. “ Will any one play at any 
thing?” le has often been heard to 
exclaim, on the lighting up of the 
card-rooms at Newmarket; and he 
once absolutely lost twenty-five thou- 
sand pounds at billiards, a game at 
which he was a mere mazette. In fact, 
in his more advanced years, he de- 
clared that the excitement of play was 
essential to his existence, his favourite 
toast being, “ Play; like the air we 
breathe, if we have it not we die.” 
Still, no imputation of unfair play ever 
attached to the character of this extra- 
ordinary man, even in those extraordi- 
nary days, which were those of the first 
Lord Barrymore, Sir John Lade, and 
others, whose splendid patrimonies 
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were absolutely devoured by the sharks 
of the times—that of the first-named 
nobleman, I believe, in a little more 
than three years. 

But in the days to which I have 
just alluded — towards the close of the 
last century — there were circumstances 
and features in the play world which 
are scarcely, if at all, visible in it in 
the present. The vice of gaming, with 
its followers, found an asylum in the 
houses of those whom the people 
were taught to look up to with respect. 
Not only was it not considered dero- 
gatory to the character of some of the 
first statesmen and most powerful ora- 
tors of the time to receive from ten to 
twenty-five guineas per hour, for deal- 
ing at a faro-table in some great per- 
sonage’s house, but public disclosures 
shewed that the detestable passion for 
gaming had taken strong hold of the 
female mind, and that women of the 
highest rank in the land lent their 
names and houses to the common pur- 
poses of gambling, associating them- 
selves with persons whom, on any other 
occasions, they would have spurned as 
unworthy of their notice, even in the 
streets. Rochefoucalt says, and says 
truly, that, “ of all violent passions, 
love best becomes a woman ;” and it 
may be safely said, that the mien and 
character of a gamester is one which 
befits her least. When once a woman 
becomes infatuated with the pleasures 
of the gaming-table, the duties of so- 
ciety, the decencies of rank, the cares 
of domestic life, and all other cares 
independent of this excitement, fatigue 
2nd become insipid; and the mind, 
accustomed to be excited by the lively, 
but unlawful pleasures of the gaming- 
table, languishes and loses its vigour 
in its absence. And there are other 
powerful reasons why women should 
steer clear of the gaming-table. It 
lays open their defects of temper ; 
and, what will have weight with pretty 
women, if not with the whole sex, by 
wrinkling the brow, in a run of ill luck, 
it so distorts their features, as even to 
change beauty into deformity. I can- 
not, indeed, conceive in nature any 
thing more frightful than a beautiful 
woman made frantic by her losses at 
play : 

‘« Proper deformity seems not in the fiend 

So horrible as in woman ;” 


and here the perverted softness of her 
sex may be said to bemonster her fea- 
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tures, and render her “ supreme in 
horror.” 

Then, again, there is a rock in the 
path of a gambling woman, and in her 
path only, which she is never sure of 
not foundering upon. That extraordi- 
nary persou, the late George Hanger, 
afterwards Lord Coleraine, who cut a 
conspicuous figure in the follies, if not 
vices, of those days, asserts, in his auto- 
biography, that gaming and liquor de- 
bauched more women than all the soli- 
citations of the whole race of men. 
This point is admirably set forth in a 
scene in the Provoked Husband, be- 
tween Lord Townley and his wife, 
wherein he reproaches her with her 
love of play. “ Fortune,” says he, 
“ sometimes gives them (i. e. men who 
gamble with women) advantages which 
might make thinking women tremble.” 
“ What do you mean ?” asks Lady T. 
Townley replies, “ Women sometimes 
lose more than they are able to pay ; 
and if the creditor be a little pressing, 
the lady may be induced to try if, 
instead of gold, the gentleman will 
accept of a trinket.” The finish to 
this scene is full of human nature. 
The nearly lost woman of fashion com- 
plains to her waiting-woman of her ill 
luck —of being “ broke,” “ ruined,” 
* plundered,” “ stripped even to her 
last guinea’’—when Mrs. Trusty (for 
such is her misnomer), pandering to 
that passion which she sees is leading 
her mistress to destruction, endeavours 
thus to console her: “ Your ladyship,” 
she says, ‘* may have a run of better 
fortune upon some of the grand com- 
pany that comes here to-night.” 

Yet I need not have gone to fiction 
for the sad spirit of gaming amongst 
English women of fashion, during a 
certain period of the reign of George IIT. 
The annals of our criminal courts in- 
form us that, in 1797, informations at 
the public office in Marlborough Street 
were laid against the Countess of Buck- 
inghamshire, Lady Elizabeth Luttrell, 
Mrs. Sturt, and Mr. Concannon, for 
having, on the night of the 30th of 
January last, played at faro at Lady 
Buckinghamshire’s house in St. James’s 
Square ; and Mr. Martindale, then te- 
siding in Bond Street, was charged with 
being proprietor of the “ table.” The 
defendants appeared by their attorneys 
and counsel, Messrs. Const, Marriott, 
and Onslow. The witnesses called to 
support the informations were Joseph 
Rafford and George Evett, late foot- 
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men to Lady Buckinghamsiiire ; whose 
evidence went to prove that the de- 
fendants had gaming parties at their 
houses by rotation; that when they 
met at Lady Buckinghamshire’s, the 
witnesses used to wait upon them in 
the gambling rooms ; that they played 
at faro, E O, rouge et noir, &c.; that 
Mr. Martindale acted as master of the 
tables, generally ; and that they began 
to play about eleven or twelve o'clock 
at night, and continued to play till 
three or four o’clock in the morning. 
The magistrate convicted Martindale 
in the penalty of 200/., as proprietor 
of the faro-table, &c. ; and the Countess 
of Buckinghamshire, Lady Elizabeth 
Luttrell, and Mrs. Sturt, in penalties 
of 50/. each, for playing at the same. 
Shortly after this, one Mr. Matthias 
O'Byrne was examined at the same 
office, upon the same evidence ; when 
his counsel, Mr. Traggart, declining 
to put any questions to the witnesses, 
he was convicted in the penalty of 50/., 
which he immediately paid, and was 
discharged. To the honour of the fe- 
male sex, however—at all events, to 
the credit of the general morals of the 
preseut age—a female gamester, in 
any shape, is become a rara avis in 
our land. It is said that one or two 
ladies of high rank are given to bet 
high on race-horses ; and one of very 
high rank is reported even to “ make a 
book” on some of our great turf events. 
I do not vouch for the truth of this 
last assertion ; but it would matter 
little if it were true. It would be 
found, I believe, to be a solitary 
instance ; and the value given to the 
exception would not be overlooked. 
One of the greatest evils of gambling — 
and the notice of the last-named public 
conviction brings it to my mind—is 
the introduction, through its means, of 
improper persons into society, from 
which they otherwise would, and ought 
to, be excluded. This well-known Mr. 
Matthias O’ Byrne was an Irish adven- 
turer, of neither birth nor education ; 
so deficient in the latter, indeed, as not 
to be equal to the inditing of a com- 
mon business-letter.* His having vo- 
lunteered his services, however, to 
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Lord Lyttleton, in a quarrel that 
nobleman had with the Mr. Fitzgerald 
of those days, commonly called “ the 
fighting Fitzgerald,” which occurred in 
a crowded assembly in Vauxhall! Gar- 
dens, gave him a siender introduction 
to a certain class of persons of ton, 
which his native assurance enabled him 
to make the most of. And this was 
all that he wanted; for he was a 
skilful and a successful gambler, which, 
by enabling him to piay the gros jeu, 
in a certain circle to which he had 
access, did more for him in six months, 
with the help of his own assurance, 
than the Lyttletons and all their in- 
terest could have done for him, in 
any other way, in six years. Not 
only the doors of nobility, but the 
saloons of royalty were no longer shut 
against him. He was received at the 
tables of the great; and the greatest 
among the great did not scruple to 
grace his luxuriously supplied board 
in return. An intimate friend of mine, 
now alive, indeed, heard him boast 
of having had, at one time, at his 
table, two princes of the blood, four 
dukes, three duchesses, besides minis- 
ters from foreign courts, and others of 
high distinction, and these of both 
sexes. But the attraction was neither 
his society — for there was nothing 
here to attract—nor his dinners. It 
was the mania for deep play at that 
memorable epoch, and this in either 
sex, that brought the strange and ill- 
assorted congregation together. Still 
there was, as may be expected, a 
shrewdness, as well as readiness of 
purpose, about this Irish adventurer, 
which eminently qualified him for the 
part he performed, and which the fol- 
lowing anecdote of him will shew he 
could turn to the best account. Sitting 
down one night to play in private at 
piquet, with a certain person whose 
name there is no occasion to mention, 
he found himselfa winner of a hundred 
thousand pounds! Being aware of the 
inability of his antagonist to pay the 
whole of this sum, and suspecting that, 
if he could not pay the whole, he might 
pay none, he designedly suffered him 
to recover all that he had won from 


* So wretchedly ignorant was this entertainer of princes, dukes, duchesses, and 
ambassadors, that in a letter he wrote to the still better known Tom Stepney of those 
days, he spelled the word ambassador ‘ nambassador ;”’ and a few sentences after- 
wards, when giving a detail of an excursion which himself and another of his genus 
made into the North of England, is this sentence : ‘‘ On Sunday last we went to York, 


and to-morrow we went to Scarborough.” 
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him, except ten thousand pounds, 
which he received. In consequence 
of this masterly manceuvre, the witty 
Mr. Hare gave him the name of 
“ Xenophon O' Byrne,” from his retreat 
with the ten thousand. These things 
were in the mouths of men some thirty 
or forty years back,-and as they never, 
I believe, appeared in print, are no 
doubt all but forgotten; but it may 
not be amiss to exhibit such disgusting 
scenes —as the Greeks did their Helots 
—to the rising generation, and with 
the same end in view. It was the 
opinion of the Lord Chestertield, that 
ten times more people are ruined by 
the adoption of vice than from natural 
inclination to it; and gaming may truly 
be classed under the head of adopted 
vices, the catalogue of which is, | believe, 
the longest of the two. 

It has been said of the English peo- 
ple, and, I fear, with too much truth, 
that they do not consider themselves 
completely happy until they have tried 
all means in their power to render them- 
selves completely miserable. 1 should 
rather say, there is a disposition in 
mankind not to consider their state 
truly happy, unless it be blended with 
a chance of being truly miserable, which 
may be well applied to the daring spe- 
culations of the last two or three years, 
both in England and on the other 
side of the Atlantic. It is, however, 
in a vast number, if not the greater 
proportion, of instances, difficult to ac- 
count for or define the motive for the 
unnatural passion for gaming. Is it 
avarice? In part it may be, but far 
from generally so, in the upper walks 
of society,— and I speak on the au- 
thority of those who could be little ac- 
cused of that vice. Mr. Fox, for ex- 
ample, considered the charm of deep 
play to be in the pursuit, and not in the 
attainment, of the object in view; and 
asserted that men, in general, are allured 


to the gaming table not by the love of 


money, but by the love of excitement. 
Still, I cannot exactly comprehend the 
“¢ pleasure” resulting from this kind of 
excitement, and especi:!!y so, after the 
definition given of it by one who had so 
often and so fatally experienced it,— I 
mean the late Colonel Mellish. This 
gallant Englishman was asked, what 
were his feelings when he entered the 
field of battle at Vimeira, as aid-de- 
camp to Sir Ronald Ferguson? “ Pre- 
cisely the same,” he replied, “ as those 
which I used to feel when I had put 


down a tremendous stake at Macao.” 
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Still, if the only motive to gaming were 
avarice, what could have induced the 
late Duke of Bedford, and scores of 
others equally abounding in wealth 
with himself, and at a time of life, too, 
when that passion, where it exists at 
all, seldom takes fast hold, to have 
risked the ample enjoyment of what 
they possessed in pursuit of that which 
they did not want? The absence of 
the present Duke of Buccleuch from 
the hazard-table at Crockford’s is said 
to have been sorely lamented, his 
Grace having exhibited such bad taste 
as to have had no desire to run the risk 
of being ruined. But let me suppose 
the Duke of Buccleuch to have played 
at Crockford’s hazard-table, and to 
have brought a hundred-thousand- 
pound bank note away from it, in 
his pocket. Would a hundred-thou- 
sand-pound note, derived from such 
a source as this, have benefited the 
Duke of Buccleuch? Certainly not. 
Were it possible that there should be 
a taste for an earthly pleasure which 
the income of this nobleman is not 
equal to the expense of gratifying, he 
knows where to put his hand on twice 
such a sum, without going to Crock- 
ford’s to look for it, and where, I 
have much reason to fear, his grace 
would not find his fox so readily as he 
does in East Gordon whin cover. 
Then, on the same authority, those 
champions of their day, the Duke of 
Wellington and Sir Robert Peel (the 
former is a member of Crockford’s, 
which the latter could not be persuaded 
to be) could not, it appears, be induced 
to play at hazard, although great ef- 
forts were made to get them to do so. 
Perhaps the duke thinks he has suffi- 
ciently often experienced the excite- 
ment attending the life of a soldier to 
entertain any desire to satisfy himself 
of its minutest resemblance to that of a 
gambler, to say nothing of the compa- 
rison of the present state of the do- 
mains of Strathfieldsaye and Blenheim. 
As to Sir Robert Peel, I think I can 
answer for him. His fortune was made 
by the persevering industry and in- 
genuity of his father, and he intends 
letting it descend to another generation ; 
his character he himself has made, and 
he also intends that that should go 
down to posterity equally unimpaired. 
It is my opinion, that the passion 
for play is to be attributed to one or 
other of these causes: to avarice, as 
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promising either a vast accession of 
wealth to that already in possession, or, 
a short road to the possession of it, but 
which, Bacon says, “ like most other 
short roads, is a dirty one ;” to a defi- 
ciency in what, in physics, is called 
stimulus, or excitability; or, to that 
common failing in our nature which 
will not let us be idle and innocent. 
In fact, every diversion some people 
take is at the expense of one virtue or 
another; and thus they fly to gaming 
when others pall upon the taste. Still, 
there is one class of persons whose very 
temperament inclines them to become 
gamblers ; their natural constitution is 
sedentary ; their temper so phlegmatic 
and heavy, that they do not relish ac- 
tive pursuits ; their very diversions are 
contemplative, and bent on specula- 
tion,—all which make it necessary that 
excitement should accompany their 
amusements, if it do not form the 
sum of them. And here arises danger. 
Although the love of excitement is 
strongly implanted in our nature, and, 
when under proper restraint, is a most 
estimable and useful quality, it be- 
comes a frightful tyrant if suffered to 
get the mastery of the mind, as it too 
commonly does whén greatly stimu- 
lated by play; it then becomes a passion 
which takes possession of the whole 
mind, and, with an eastern jealousy, 
allows no kindred passion near its 
throne. So terrible, indeed, is it in 
its tyranny, that, in many cases, the 
wretched victim has no refuge from its 
fury unless it be in a madhouse or the 
grave. 

Neither is the demoniacal passion 
for gaming without its open defenders. 
Life, say the advocates of it (‘ fere 
libenter homines id quod volunt, cre- 
dunt,” wrote Czsar), must be filled 
up; and the man who is not capable 
of intellectual pleasures, must content 
himself with such as his grosser senses 
can afford him. Other pleasures, the 
gamester maintains, lose their relish, 
and become tiresome by repetition: 
but the love for play is unsatiable ; 
that, in hot climates, it has been found 
to be essential to those who could af- 
ford it, both mind and body requiring 
to be excited and flattered in the trying 
circumstances to which they are subject 
under a vertical sun; that games for 
trifles are tedious, and have not the 
desired effect; and, lastly, that the 
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assion is a natural and a lawful one, 
inasmuch as there is a spirit of con- 
tention in all animals, their very play 
resembling a mock-fight. Then comes 
the apology for it on the social prin- 
ciple. The pleasure experienced by 
those who win, it is contended, cannot 
be imputed to a criminal want of be- 
nevolence at the expense of those who 
lose, because they are supposed to 
have set out upon an equality of 
chances in this respect. All that is 
insisted upon is, that the chances of 
loss and of gain should always be so 
far equal, that each party should be 
apprised of the force employed against 
him; and if then he may choose to 
play against odds, no man has a right 
to demand his motive, although a 
strictly honourable man might decline 
to engage him. The authority of Paley 
is also here produced : it is contended 
that he is no condemner of gaming, in 
his chapter on Contracts of Hazard, 
confining himself to the restriction of 
fair play. He allows no “ marking of 
cards,” no telegraphing by signals ; 
such being means which the adversary 
never suspects being made use of: but 
all the advantages of a clear head (such 
as his own was) he considers himself 
entitled to. In fact, from the knowing 
remarks he makes on betting on horse- 
racing, it may be supposed the Arch- 
deacon now and then took a ride to 
Newmarket. Then, of all persons who 
have seen the sun, Doctor Johnson is 
produced as no condemner of gaming ! 
And, perhaps, in some loose conversa- 
tion with Boswell and others,* he did 
give it more countenance than might 
have been looked for from him; al- 
though, as Garrick said of him, his 
chief object at the moment was to pro- 
duce an argument upon it. The doc- 
tor certainly iamented that he himself 
had not learned to play cards, although 
I much doubt his success, had there 
been a Graham’s Club in his day. I 
fear he would have lost something more 
than his time. 

But the bulk of mankind are not 
given to reflect. It is most important 
to observe what we of this age feel 
from the dreadful effects of gambling ; 
and as the experience of the past has 
shewn that it has hitherto bidden de- 
fiance to laws, the only chance there 
remains of deterring people from pur- 
suing it is to exhibit its frightful con- 
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sequences to them. To view it in its 
most inoffensive light, it's a sad pro- 
stitution of time; and time generally 
most unprofitably consumed, for it can- 
not be prosecuted without risk; and 
who would depend on accident, when 
certainty is within their reach? But 
the whole contents of Pandora’s box are 
in its train, and I will endeavour to 
enumerate them, nearly countless as 
they may be. First, as to its physical 
consequences. It is, perhaps, the only 
amusement that does not promote 
health; at all events, there are few 
other entertainments — if this can be 
called one at all—by which the body 
and mind do not find some relief, if 
they do not absolutely promote health, 
But this may be said to be equally de- 
structive to both. The one suffers by 
late hours and iil-ventilated rooms — 
the very grave of health ;* the other, 
by being kept in a continual per- 
plexity, imeessantly hurried between 
hopes and fears, and the alarm attend- 
ing the chances of play. ‘Then its 
moral consequences are still more fa- 
tal. Not only is it destruction to do- 
mestic happiness, one of the choicest 
gilis of Heaven, but no passion leads 
to such extremities, or involves a man 
in such a complicated train of crimes 
and vices, as the baneful rage for 
gaming. It has been forcibly said, 
that we might as well expect to see 
grass growing out of a flint-stone, or 
honey from the scarabeus, as one spark 
of virtue in the breast of a thorough 
gamester; aud I am almost ready my- 
self to subscribe to the reality of this 
sad portrait of human nature. At all 
events, | am assured of this: Gaming 
is the nursery of covetousness and dis- 
simulation, inducing to fraud, quarrels, 
forgery, disgrace, and death; and by 
what other passion, either natural or 
acquired, can so much be said in dis- 
praise? There surely must be some 
enchantment in it to give it such a 
power over the human mind, which, 
we are well aware, even in its highest 
form, has not been able to make a 
stand against it. In fact, the devoted 
gumester may apply to the object of 
his pursuit the words which Cowley 
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applies to his mistress, and with still 
more truth : 


‘ Thou robb’st my days of business and 
delights ; 
Of sleep thou robb’st my nights : 
Ah, lovely thief! what wilt thou do? 
What! rob me of heaven too ! 
And e’en my prayers dost from me steal, 
That 1, with wild idolatry, 
Begin to God and end them still in thee.” 
There is one point I have not touched 
on yet. Bacon, speaking of a game- 
ster, says, “‘ The greater master he is 
in his art, the worse man he is.” But 
it is not necessary for a man to be a 
proficient at the gaming-table to suffer, 
in his reputation, from this cause. 
Generally speaking, scarcely any thing 
is sO injurious to character as the esta- 
blished name of a gambler; but the 
very suspicion of a penchant for the 
dice-box, casts a shade over it, which, 
in thousands of cases, causes it to be 
nicely scrutinised, if not strongly sus- 
pected, previously to much confidence 
being placed in it. I have, indeed, 
known morethan one instance ofthe best 
prospects in life having been blasted 
by its having been satisfactorily ascer- 
tained that the candidate for patronage 
and fortune had been once seen at a 
public gaming-table!+ Wills have been 
altered from the same cause, by which 
persons, who lave been for many years 
calculating upon wealth, have found 
themselves deprived of it by their own 
means. Neither can we wonder at the 
dread all persons must have of wealth 
and property, which may have de- 
scended to them through several gene- 
rations, or been procured by the means 
of their own honest endeavours, be- 
coming the property of a heartless 
gambler, even in the upper walks of 
life ; or, what would be still worse, of 
those infamous scoundrels denominated 
hell-keepers. But suspicion and in- 
famy were always, more or less, at- 
tached to the character of the game- 
ster, whether public or private ; and I 
do not, at this moment, call to mind 
a more striking instance referring to 
the former than the following historical 
fact, related by Cornelius Agrippa, a 
writer of the middle ages { (cap. xiv.), 


* Tam given to understand, that there are very few instances of protracted life 
among persons who have been much addicted to what is called deep play: the late 


Duke of Queensbury afforded one. 


t Although I never entered a public gaming-house but three times in my life, 


such was my case. 


But more of this anon, 
t See also Cicero, Catal, ij. 10; Philip. ii. 27 ; Suetonius Augustus, 75. 
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when alluding to the mission ofa Lace- Souvent quoique l’esprit, quoique le 
demonian ambassador to Corinth : ceeur soit bon, 
On commence par etre dupe, 
‘** Ars item aleatoria, et ipsa tota sor- On finit par ¢tre fripon.” 
tilega est, cujus quantd quis studiosior, - : 3 
tanto erit et nequior et infelicior, dum It is to this wreck of character, this 


alieni concupiscentid sua profundit, nec destruction of all claim to sympathy m 
vel patrimonii ullam reverentiam tenet. distress, that the number of suicides, 
Ilec ars mendaciorum, perjuriorum, from losses sustained by play, is to be 
furtorum, litium, injuriasum, homicidi- attributed. ‘Three-fourths of the cases 
orumque mater est, veré malorum De. of felo de se in the French capital are 
monum inventum, que exciso Asie regno to be traced to this cause: in fact, they 
inter everse urbis manubias varia sub are almost every-day scenes. It is not 
specie migravit apud Greeeos. Hine tes- tong since a man discharged a pistol 
sere, calculi, triculus lenis, monarchus, Leis it. mouth. et a onminitabl in 
orbiculi, thaliorchus, vulpes, pretorea, Siechientie pre ol 5 lid a = 
octocedron, duodecacedron, quibus non RES; GEN ENE Deny Cle NOL CUR Coane 
nihil divinationis inesse putatur. Sunt whilst the scattered brains of the victim 
et qui dicant Attalum Asiaticum artem were being cleared away by the servants! 
hanc invenisse, et ab urtificio numerandi This nuisance, however, is about to be 
excogitasse: ¢ Romanis vero memoria put down by the French authorities ; 
proditum est Claudium Imperatorem de thus shewing an example to England, 
illa librum composuisse, cujus ipse, which it will be her own fault if she 
atque ante eum Augustus Cesar ambo do not attempt to profit by. The 
studiosissimi cupidissimique extiterunt. eyents of the last fifty years in our 
Ars tota infamis et omnium gentium le- country afford some lamentable in- 
gibus interdicta, quin et Cobilon Laces  ganoes of self-destruction from gam- 
iemonius jungendie sociejatis causi bling and excessive betting on horse- 
Corinthum Legatus missus, cum duces ~~ .©? * sag aR cece ; 
ac seniores Corinthiorum invenisset in alea "®ci™g3; and one within the space of 
ludentes, infecto negoeio rediit, dicens nolle only a few weeks. But, perhaps, the 
se Spartanorum gloriam hae infamid macu- private annals of no country can pro- 
lare, ut dicerentur cum aleatoribus socie- duce a parallel to the following extra- 
tatem contraxisse: tanto probro apud max- ordinary case of desperati m, caused 
imos quosque habita est, ut Regi Deme- —_ by gambling in low life; which, extra- 
trio in levitatis opprobrium taxili aurei ordinary as it may appear, [ am com- 
i Parthorum rege missi sit, atque tamen petent to vouch for the truth of. The 
hodie regum et nobilium hic exercita- Malay, crease in hand, running his 
tissimus ludus est: quis ludus? imo muck, does not go much further, al- 
sapientia eorum qui fuerint in hae ad though there is something in it charac- 
fallendum damnabilius instituti,’”* teristic ate ante lets of ont ania. 
trymen. A man, by the name of Shel- 
ton, a second-rate public prize-fighter, 
sat down to play at some low game with 
a companion, who had similar preten- 
sions of respectability with himself; 
and a run of ill-luck was his fate. He 
lost his money first, and eventually all 
his clothes; which were taken from 
his person as they became forfeited to 
his merciless opponent. He then staked 
“Le désir de gagner, qui nuit eb jour his life! We lost it; and the winner, 
occupe, assisted by himself, immediately hanged 
Est un dangereux aiguillon ; him on a lamp-post. By the timely 


Of its influence on private character, 
little more need be said; but when we 
hear of something more than dark in- 
sinuations thrown out against different 
victims to play, and these in the higher 
circles of society, the lines of a French 
poetess, Madame Deshoulienes, at 
once present themselves, as a happy 
illustration of their case : 


* For the benefit of your lady-readers, who may not be “fly” to this monkish 
Latin, the following is the pith of this story. A Lacedemonian ambassador, being 
sent to Corinth with a commission to conclude a treaty of friendship and alliance with 
the Corinthians, found the captains and senators playing at hazard. He consequently 
returned home without accomplishing his purpose, or even attempting to accomplish 
it; saying, that “‘ he would not sully the glory of the Spartans by making a league 
with gamblers.” Perhaps this honest heathen considered every gamester to be either 
a fool or a rogue ; neither would he have been far out in his reckoning if he did. 

+ The case of Dalrymple, the commercial traveller, who had been duped of his 
all at one of the common hells, 
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aid of a watchman, who discovered 
him before he was quite dead, he was 
brought to himself; when the first 
thing he did was to knock down his 
preserver, bitterly reproaching him for 
his officious and cruel interference in 
not allowing him to cancel the debt of 
honour and of nature at one and the 
same time! 

I am willing to admit, that there is 
a wide distinction between noblemen 
and gentlemen of fortune risking their 
own money ai the gaming-table, and 
others, who not only frequently risk 
that which is not their own, but, if it 
were their own, the loss of it might 
involve them in difficulties from which 
they could never extricate themselves ; 
and injury to others than themselves, 
in nine cases in ten, would be the 
result, But hence the root of the evil. 
The poison of this mean and dangerous 
passion sheds its malignant influence 
over all descriptions of persons who 
happen to move within its sphere; 
and to none is it more destructive than 
to the tradesman. Generally speaking, 
from the first day on which he enters 
a gambling-house, may his ruin be 
dated. He may imagine I am passing 
a hard sentence upon him, but, in by 
far the greater majority of cases, my 
judgment will be found to be a true 
one. I speak from a general know- 
ledge of human nature. When once 
a train of feeling has been laid in the 
soul, a slight accession of circumstances 
are required to stimulate and strengthen 
it, until it has acquired the mastery 
over the judgment, and even over the 
will itself; and this will be his posi- 
tion, when once he has resolved on 
trying his luck at the hazard-table. 
Ilis object cannot be mistaken. He 
wants to sow and to reap at nearly one 
and the same moment—a sort of north- 
west passage to wealth is in his view ; 
and, for a time, he may have some 
reason to suppose he is likely to attain 
his object. But the French have a 
proverb which just fits his case: “ Qui 
veut fuire fortune en un an, se fait 
perdre en moin de six mois ;” and such 
is generally his fate. Still, let us allow 
him a longer reign than this proverb 
gives him, and suppose him to be what 
is called “ rather lucky” at his game : 
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nevertheless, his doom is equally sealed. 
He very seldom has the means to back 
himself to the amount equal to admit 
of the chance of his making himself in- 
denendent of the world, whilst his busi- 
ness-like habits and his principles are 
alike destroyed and corrupted. Having 
once caught, as he thinks, a prosperous 
gale, that will enable him to hold on 
in his course, he disdains the more 
certain labour of the oar, which would 
in time have brought him to the wished- 
for port, and, perhaps, with little chance 
of foundering on the voyage. In former 
days, it was from this class of gamblers 
that the roads were supplied with high- 
waymen—(the road has done me jus- 
tice, Gay makes his hero exclaim, but 
the gaming-table has been my ruin) — 
who, sooner or later, ended their lives 
on the gallows. Nor can I wonder at 
this. As Burke said of the prowling 
robber, “ the shifting tides of fear and 
hope render all course of slow, steady, 
progressive, unwearied occupation, and 
the prospect only of a limited medio- 
crity at the end of long labour, to the 
last degree tame, languid, and insipid ;” 
and such is precisely the gambling 
tradesman’s case.* 

Then, again, there is another class of 
his majesty’s subjects who, together 
with their masters, or employers, are 
terrible sufferers by the public gaming- 
tables in London; I mean, servants 
to gentlemen, and clerks and shopmen 
to merchants, lawyers, shopkeepers, 
and others. In the first volume of the 
Great Metropolis, p. 209, 1 find the 
following startling assertion :—‘* The 
author of Old Bailey Experience is of 
Opinion that the average amount of 
money lost every year in the gaming- 
houses by the servants of the nobility 
and gentry, alone, is 1,500,000/. I 
look on this as an exaggeration ; but I 
should think 100,000/. is about the 
mark.” Again, p. 208: “ Gambling 
has infinitely more to do with city bank- 
ruptcies, embezzlements, frauds, for- 
geries, &c., than persons unacquainted 
with the ¢ hells’ can have an idea of.” 
Of this I have not a shadow of doubt ; 
and naturally ask, Llow long is the re- 
medy to be delayed, since the evil is 
so openly displayed ? 

Were it not from a regard to the 


* It is a well-known fact, that, subsequently to the Doncaster-race meeting, 
calicoes, and other goods, are to be purchased cheaper in Lancashire than at any 
other period of the year,.to make good. losses sustained on the racing and gambling 


of the week, 
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feelings of those with whom they are 
connected, what a list could I pro- 
duce, and from the higher walks of life, 
of victims to the dice-box, the card- 
table, and the race-course! I could 
instance the fate of a nobleman, at the 
head of a highly popular Whig family 
of the old school, who commenced life 
with a clear inheritance of nearly thirty 
thousand acres of the finest land in 
Great Britain, with a princely resi- 
dence, and suitable establishment ; and 
who lately ended it in something like 
a two-roomed lodging in London, with 
the mortifying addition of his name 
having been latterly very often before 
the public in connexion with paltry 
money-borrowing transactions, with 
others brought into the same plight as 
himself, and by the same destructive 
means. The mention of this is the 
more painful, from the recollection of 
the character of this nobleman, which 
was, in other respects, without a stain ; 
and who, with different inclinations, or 
having had more command over him- 
self, might have not only been highly 
serviceable to society, but become one 
of the resources of his country. Where 
is the man who could have breathed a 
whisper against the memory of a cer- 
tain late illustrious personage, had 
there been no such thing as gaming 
and gamesters in the land? What but 
the fascination of the dice-box has 
brought one of our oldest baronets to 
gain his living on a coach-box ? Where 
is the man who still holds in respect 
the remembrance of a good name, at- 
tached to high birth, and great accom- 
plisiments, who does not tremble for 
the fate of the present inheritor of that 
honourable name, and the vast property 
which belonged to it? What must any 
considerate man think of the admission 
of Mr. Payne, in his evidence on a late 
trial, that he had * lost nearly all his 
patrimony by gambling ;” and, notwith- 
standing this admission, Mr. Payne 
still pursues the road which has hi- 
therto led him to destruction? Why, 
he would naturally draw from it one 
or other of these inferences,— either 
that Mr. Payne, impenetrable to ex- 
ample, is bent on being stripped of the 
last acre of his once “splendid patri- 
mony, or, in ignorance of his charac- 
ter, that he will attempt to recover 
some part of his losses by the same 
ineans as those by which a great por- 


tion of them have been sustained,— for 


it is a well-known fact, that he was for 
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many years a victim. It would be well 
if Mr. Payne would permit me— there 
may be others who can do it more elo- 
quently; there is none who can do it 
more feelingly—to impress upon him 
one sad truth, before he experiences 
it himself in all its native force: there 
is but one affliction in the path of 
man’s life for which a balm is not to 
be found, and that is, the total wreck 
of property, and all the honours ac- 
companying it. Time, which is the 
soother of other misfortunes, does 
but sharpen this; and, as years pass 
over us, we more sensibly feel, and 
more deeply lament, what we have 
irretrievably lost. Yet it is not the 
weak and the thoughtless only who fall 
victims to the baneful consequences of 
the gaming-table. The firmest, the 
most correct minds, have been over- 
thrown, and wrecked, by the frequent 
and severe losses to which they have 
been exposed, when under the influ- 
ence of this fatal spell; and we could 
mention princes, peers, statesmen, and 
orators of capacious minds and highly 
cultivated understandings, who have 
been reduced to debt, dependence, and 
obligation, by indulgence in this vice. 
On the other hand, I have been un- 
able to learn the names of more than 
half-a-dozen persons in the upper walks 
of life, who have won money at play, 
and kept it. We seldom lives fru- 
gally, says Johnson, who lives by 
chance; and the proverb of “ light 
come light go,” is generally verified 
in the gamester. I have somewhere 
reed of ore nobieman heving, from 
first to last, wou 1,500,G00/.; and, 
soon after, of his having lost every 
farthing of it. 

There are, and have been, persons, 
however, who play, and deeply too, 
who never could win upon the long 
run. For example, I have heard that 
a certain baronet, of very large posses- 
sions, was for many years considered 
an annual bonus to his club, and to 
the rooms at Newmarket, of good ten 
thousand pounds ; and this, chiefly, at 
the all-scientific game of whist ;— thus 
shewing, that in him a love of excite- 
ment, and not avarice, was the in- 
centive to gaming; and that the mere 
act of playing the game, without betting 
on it, was only the flower without its 
fragrance. But this worthy baronet — 
for I know him well—is not calculated 
by his nature for deep play. In the 
first place, in the language of the play- 











world, he is not sufticiently on his 
guard, as well as too often over- 
matched in skill; and, in the next, 
he now and then became opposed to 
persons who would not let him win, 
even with the game in his hand. I 
have had, indeed, related to me, anec- 
dotes touching each of these points ; 
one of them by an eye-witness of the 
fact. Tle (the baronet) was playing 
whist in the rooms at Newmarket, with 
an equally contented pigeon for his 
partner, against two other members of 
the said *‘ rooms,” one of whom was 
dismissed Newmarket afterwards, for 
practices any thing but honourable. 

* How are you getting on, 
said a friend of the baronet, to him. 

“Very well,” he replied; “ game 
and game; and we are eight to five 
of this.” 

* Ay,” said the sharp one, sorting 
his cards at the moment, “and we shall 
be as many ‘eights’ as you are very 
soon ;” when, on his winning the ninth 
trick, he threw down the remaining 
cards of his hand, with these words in 
his mouth: “ Three by cards and two 
by honours are five: five and five are 
ten.” 

But where were the “two by ho- 
nours!” Why, it was ascertained by 
the bystanders, after the stakes were 
paid, that the claiming party had only 
one honour each in their hands ! 

Again, this same baronet, whose 
chance to increase his fortune by gam- 
bling, in such company as this, must 
have been about equal to the honest 
simplicity of a Juba, when pitted 
against the treachery and perfidious- 
ness of a Syphax, was engaged with 
another party at whist, although of a 
very different description to the other ; 
when, at the conclusion of the hand, 
the ace of trumps was missing. After 
a pause and a search, the late Lord 
exclaimed, “ J can tell you where 
the ace of trumps is: it is in -'s 
breeches’-pocket !” And there it surely 
was. I can vouch for this fact, for I 
was myself at Newmarket at the time. 
The fact was, the baronet had had 
occasion to put his hand into his 
pocket during the play; and so little 
was his attention at the moment fixed 
on either the game or his gains, that 
he left the best card in the pack in 
durance vile. 

Yet, were the evils of deep play to 
end here—in the folly of a man risking 
his money with such frightful odds as 
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these against him, or even in the loss 
of half the fine domains in the king- 
dom — there would still be some con- 
solation left to those who trace effects 
to their causes, and are interested in 
the character of their country. It is, 
as I have already said, in its being 
such a prolific source of the most hei- 
nous crimes, and in its powerful in- 
fluence over the morale of the people, 
that the core of the evil Ties. The case 
of the convict Atkinson, lately trans- 
ported for life for forgery, here stares 
me in the face, merely as the last upoa 
record. This unfortunate man had 
once the character of a good soldier 
and a well-conducted gentleman, but 
all fell a sacrifice to a passion for play. 
But a book now before me, Crock- 


Jord’s; or, Life in the West, gives 


many instances of forgeries resulting 
from losses at play; amongst them, 
the extensive one of a person who once 
held a high station about the court, 
and whose escape from prison must be 
well remembered by my readers, as 
well as by what or whose means that 
escape was supposed to have been 
effected. Other cases are detailed, in 
which there was no escape, but from 
life to death by the means of the com- 
mon hangman. In fact, no less than 
twenty consecutive pages to the one 
which records the above-named ca- 
tastrophe, are filled with details of sui- 
cides, and of persons executed for 
crimes having their origin in play ; as 
well as of those who survived to linger 
out their days in extreme poverty and 
wretchedness. Surely, here is matter 
for serious retlection in a quarter in 
which it ought to be awakened! The 
foulest, the most premeditated, the 
most horribly cold-blooded murder, 
that has, perhaps, ever disgraced Eng- 
land —in modern times, at least —had 
its origin in gambling: we allude to 
that commitied by Thurtell and his 
accomplices a few years back. The 
victim (Weare) was seduced to “the 
cottage,” by being told there would be 
a pigeon to be pounced upon at play ; 
and it was, therefore, that at their sug- 
gestion he went prepared with the 
booty sought for by his murderers, 
which, it was pretended, was only to 
be displayed as a decoy. 

It is asserted, and, [ believe, with 
truth, that not more than one man in 
tive thousand is fit to be a professed 
gambler ; because not more than one 
man in that number possesses the ne- 
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cessary qualifications, many of which 
are worthy a better course of life. The 
professed gambler should have a sharp 
eye, not only to enable him to avail 
himself of any incidental advantages 
that may accrue to himself, but to per- 
ceive instantly the mistakes of others, 
and turn them to his own account. 
Ile should be a man of strong nerve, 
and more than ordinary presence of 
mind, to enable him to recover any 


Saux pas mace on his side before his 


adversary detecis it. He should have 
the fine hand of a surgeon, fit to per- 
form any operation; a countenance 
ingrained, to prevent blushing —at all 
eveuts, as has been said of Prince 
Talleyrand’s, there should be nothing 
of the barometer* in it—and courage 
to put down detection on the spot. 
As there can be no deep thinking but 
when the mind is quiet and calm, and 
undisturbed by natural passions, the 
gamester by profession must have full 
command over all lis sensual appe- 
lites, observing the strictest temperance 
in his diet, in order to make the most 
of his understanding. In fact, his pro- 
fession, if such | can term it, requires 
as much coolness as the most austere 
school of philosophy; and, although 
he should be a calculator by his very 
nature, he resembles the philosopher 
rather than the mathematician, his bu- 
siness being not bare theory, but how 
to suit his practice with speculation. 
Then, although he may really consider 
reputation but a phantom, by which 
weak minds only can be influenced, 
still, as fortune aids the machinations 
of those who are prompt to avail them- 
selves of all chances that offer, and of 
all means at their command, the de- 
meanour of the gamester is generally 
correct, and he mingles an affectation 
of the best social qualities with deep 
calculation and secret fraud. Against 
a combination of these qualities, with 
experience in the working of them, 
what character on earth is much more 
dangerous than his! and what well- 
eaten and well-drunken country gentle- 
nan would have a chance to compete 
with him in the long ran! ‘To sum 
up all, he is a pest in society; and like 
Satan, the proud destroyer of the re- 
pose of mortals, he often converts into 
a hell what before was a paradise, 
by inveigling others into a snare, out 


a 


* « Jamais visage ne fut moins barométre,” some one said of Talleyrand, 
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of which they have no chance to 
escape. 

Adapting my language to my sub- 
ject —a loathsome one, [ admit—I 
must notice the fact, that two of the 
principal streets in our boasted metro- 
polis (Regent Street and St. James’s) 
absolutely glow with those palaces of 
plunder and vice called “ hells ;” and 
so called, as the author of Crockford’s ; 
or, Life in the West, observes, ‘ from 
the torments and misery with which 
all players are, more or less, afflicted 
by them, and from the heartless ‘ devils ’ 
who keep them.” And what a de- 
scription does he give of them in 
vol. ii. p. 83! 


‘* The proprietors of these houses of 
robbery,” he says, “are composed for 
the most part of a heterogeneous mass of 
worn-out gamblers, black-legs, pimps, 
horse-dealers, jockeys, valets, pettifog- 
ging lawyers, low tradesmen, and have- 
been-dealers at their own or at other 
tables. They dress in the first style of 
fashion (?), keep country-houses, women, 
carriages, horses, and fare sumptuously ; 
bedizen themselves out with valuable 
gold watches, chains, seals, diamond and 
other rings, costly snuff-boxes, &c. : pro- 
perty, with but little exception, originally 
belonging to unfortunates who had been 
fleeced out of every thing, and who, in a 
moment of distress, parted with them 
for a mere trifle,” 


Then the houses themselves : 


“ They generally are fitted up,” says 
this writer, “in a very splendid style, 
and their expenses are very great.— 
Those of Fishmongers’ Hall (Crock- 
ford’s) are not less than one thousand 
pounds a-week! The next in eminence, 
one hundred and fifty pounds a-week,” 
xe, &C. 


I have reason to believe I might 
now double these aggregate charges, 
whilst I state the appalling fact, that 
so far from these sinks of infamy being, 
as heretofore, in what may be termed 
the byways of the town, and known 
only to such as have unhappily made 
it their business to seek them, are now 
displayed by the blaze of gas-lamps ; 
and lookers-out for victims are ubso- 
lutely stationed in their neighbourhood, 
presenting passers-by with cards of the 
establishment to which they belong. 
Then, again, for other authority on 
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these scenes of iniquity, I turn to vol.i. notorious ones are about fifteen or sixteen 

p- 194, of the Great: Metropolis: in number! There are no fewer than 

1 i ty). + 

“The minor gaming-houses in the five in —— pees (*) jog 
metropolis are numerous: many of them ™4ority of them are, a 4 
are unknown to the public. The most neighbourhood of Leicester Square. 


*.* We candidly confess that, though the maxim, “ Liars sometimes speak the 
truth,” might vindicate our reference to the Great Metropolis as an authority, or as 
any thing else than a great piece of impertinence, yet we must guard our readers 
against attaching much credibility to its data, or its declarations, It may appear to be 
more unmerciful than we are wont to shew ourselves, to administer another stripe to 
Mr. Grant, after the severe castigation we have already applied ; but we are sure we 
shall be excused, when we state that, in the present instance, John Galt is the 
unwilling flagellator, as the following letter to ourselves will demonstrate. Mr. 
Grant must have a rare memory, seeing it helps him to recollect conversations he 
never heard ; and as rare a quota ofthat passport to modern popularity among certain 
classes, which in Tory times used to be called impudence ; seeing it can help him to 
sacrifice paper, and print, and men’s estimation, to its indulgence. With these 
preliminary observations, we give insertion to the following. 0. Y. 


Greenock, June 12, 1837. 
Dear Yorke, 

We live here as it were with posterity,— only particular books come down to us. 
The Great Metropolis, however, has reached me, and I have just read as follows :— 
“ Mr. Galt, after a four months’ tenure of office, was obliged to make way for 
Mr. Merle. Mr. Galt once mentioned to me that the reason why the proprietors 
were dissatisfied with his management of the Courier was, that he gradually endea- 
voured to give it a more liberal tone.”—P. 90, vol. ii. 

Now, redoubted Otiver, I can only say, that I do not know who is the author of 
the Great Metropolis, and that I never did say to man, woman, or child, nor to soul 
extant upon earth, nor to “ spirit of health, nor to goblin damned,” that the proprietors 
of the Courier interfered with me in the management, or attempted, directly or indi- 
rectly, to influence or to find fault with my political opinions. Perhaps J might say 
the contrary. This is meant to be as direct and universal an answer as can be given 
to all sorts of allegations which may impute to me of ever having said, conceived, or 
imagined, that I gave up a situation of 8501. per annum certain, with the prospect of 
being more, and while penniless, merely because of a degree of difference of fervour 
in the mode of enforcing those principles to which I have ever adhered. 

I certainly did think that before my time there had been more warmth than 
wisdom sometimes shewn in the mode of arguing party and personal topics; but I 
most entirely and perfectly agreed with, and assented to, the then principles of the 
Courier. Ihave stated in my Autobiography, p. 196, vol. ii., all that I deemed it fit 
to tell the public, and no one whatever has any right to conjecture on the subject. I 
had, however, a specific cause for withdrawing from the connexion ; but if I kept my 
thumb on that cause, who but myself may lift it? The cause was this. 

Immediately following the death of George IV., I received from a private friend 
a statement of his present majesty’s intentions as to his own family, which paper I 
did and do think displayed great goodness of heart, with a wise deference to public 
opinion, and I published it in the Courier. I corrected the proof, and saw it in the 
paper, before going home for the day. Next morning, however, I found the state- 
ment had been withdrawn, and in its stead a paragraph mentioning to effect that the 
statement respecting the king’s family had been inserted in some copies without the 
editor’s knowledge—words which imputed blame to other gentlemen, and which were 
untrue. ; 

Those who know me will not be surprised to hear that I instantly determined to 
quit the paper,—for I am not deemed bird-mouthed on peremptory occasions : 
accordingly, when Mr. William Stewart, a proprietor, came into the office, in the 
course of a few minutes after, I gave him notice that I would no longer serve the 
concern ; having explicitly stated to the secretary of the Treasury, Mr. Planta, when 
I was engaged, unless I was to have the entire control of the paper, I would not be 
the editor. That, and that alone, was the cause of my resignation. 

It is here necessary to mention, that I have ever, even from boyhood, considered 
the difference between a Whig and a Tory is this: the Whig considers popular 
opinion as the criterion of right,—the Tory, national advantage in contempt of popular 
opinion. I am a Tory of this kind, 
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«* The man whose mind on virtue bent 
Pursues some greatly good intent 
With undivided aim, 

Serene beholds the angry crowd ; 
Nor can their clamour, fierce and loud, 

His stubborn honour tame.” 


But turn up your Iorace,' and you will find a better description of a right Tory, 
in the ode about the man tenacious of his purpose. 

Dear Yorke, yours truly, 

Oliver Yorke, Esq. JOHN GALT, 

' Anxious to shew how ancient a creed is Toryism, we beg to subjoin the 
original of the exquisite ode which Galt refers to, with one or two explanatory anno- 
tations. It is the third ode of the third book of that fine old Tory, Q. Horatius 
Flaccus, 

“ Justum et tenacem propositi virum,* 
Non civium? ardor prava jubentium, 
Non vultus instantis tyranni,° 
Mente quatit solid neque Auster ;¢ 


Dux inquieti turbidus Adria, 

Nec fulminantis magna Jovis manus : 
Si fractus illabatur orbis 

Impavidum ferient ruine.” 


ANNOTATIONS BY OLIVER YORKE, 


* Lord Lyndhurst. The poet, by means of the well-known organ, “ the eye in 
the fine frenzy rolling,” foresaw this prince of peers—this ‘‘justum et tenacem propositi 
virum.” 

b Evidently Radicals bawling for a republic, and the Voluntaries against taxes 
and rates. “‘Prava jubentium” is just the trade of the Church-rate Abolition Society, 
and should be their motto.—Vide Porson, Luc. Class. Fut., vol. xii. ch. vi. p. 6. 

© That this is Daniel O’Connell no learned commentator will deny. The “ vultus’ 
is peculiarly characteristic—brazen and broad; ‘‘tyranni” is quite palpable: many a 
hog-trotter, forced to give the last potato toward the “rint” can testify how just is the 
epithet ‘* instantis.” We know not if “ instalments” affect the exactitude of this 
epithet. The priest’s excommunication, and the shillelagh with which it is backed, 
make the boys feel the force of ** instantis.” 

‘ There is a controversy among the learned as to whom this epithet belongs. 
Some, from its Greek bearings, conceive it is Joe Hume ; others, Lord Melbourne: 
we incline to the last, The “ dux turbidus” is peculiarly characteristic of our premier. 


’ 





OLIVER YORKE AT PARIS. 


CONVERSATION THE SECOND.—ALPHONSO DE LAMARTINE. 


PORTRAITS OF FRENCH AUTHORS. 


“ C'EST une grande mistre que de 
n'avoir pas assez d’esprit pour bien par- 
ler, ni assez de jugement pour se taire. 
Voila la principe de toute impertinence.” 
Such is the searching remark of La 
Bruyére, in his admirable chapter upon 
Society and Conversation. We trust 
that the converse of the first proposi- 
tion was shewn in the Dialogue with 
Chateaubriand, as that of the second 
will be in the report of our interview 
with Lamartine. For the amiable au- 
thor of the Méditations Poétiques, de- 
spite of his frequent sentimentalities 
and affectations, we have long enter- 
tained a sincere esteem and regard. 
Amidst the present brilliant and un- 
healthy glare of Parisian ‘literature, it 
is delightful to find one man of genius 
not aghamed to kindle his fire at other 
shrines than those of Cytherea. The 


wit of some men, was the beautiful 
saying of Swift, is like a dark lantern, 
which serves their own turn and guides 
them their own way, but is never 
known to shine forth before men, or 
to glorify their Father in Heaven. 
With this unhappy company Lamar- 
tine has no communion. His gentle 
strains of religious sweetness have 
awakened echoes in many hearts, and 
excited emotions of Christian tender- 
ness and truth. Upon his page the 
soothing features of sacred Peace are 
seen, diffusing an ambrosial lustre 
around. Some of his contemporaries 
may carry us into richer gardens, and 
strew couches for our repose beneath 
trees of more luxurious beauty; but 
none instil a softer serenity or a more 
tranquil satisfaction into the mind. 
May we not calculate, therefore, upon 
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gratifying our readers with these brief 
"Aroummerrymara, which, at a future 
season, we shall illustrate and enlarge / 


YORKE, 

A Froissart, I think ! 

LAMARTINE. 

It is. 

YORKE. 

You excel us in the liveliness of 
your old chroniclers: we have no rival 
of Froissart— nothing so entertaining 
as his Romance of History. 

LAMARTINE, 

Nature designed him for the work. 
Dances and minstrelsy were his de- 
light. Ilis passion for knowledge and 
“de fuire de récits” was equally pre- 
cocious. He began to write the history 
of the wars of his time when not more 
than twenty years old. His life was 
an ever-changing scene of picturesque 
variety and adventure; now fleeing in 
despair from au obdurate mistress ; now 
singing at the court of Edward III. ; 
now following the Black Prince in 
Aquitain. But this Horace of the 
Middle Ages soon wearied of the shield. 
His chronology is often incorrect, but 
the spirit of the time lives in his book. 
Every page is a picture of life, man- 
ners, actions, done upon the spot.* 

YORKE. 

Froissart, wrote Gray to his friend 
Mr. Nichols, is the Herodotus of a 
barbarous age; had he but had the 
luck of writing in as good a language, 
he might have been immortal. His 
locomotive disposition, his simple cu- 
riosity, his religious credulity, were 
much like ihose of the old Grecian. 
When you have got to the end of him, 
he added, Monstrelet waits to take you 
up, and will set you down at Philip 
de Comines. 

LAMARTINE. 

Ile might have mentioned, also, ihe 
merits of Brantome, a soldier and a 
courtier. He has left an account of his 
times, abounding in animated sketches ; 
he knew the eminent persons of whom 
he speaks —an eye-witness of their 
deeds, an ear-witness of their dis- 
courses. A comparison of his record 
of the sorrows and sufferings of Mary 
Stuart with the elaborate detail of 
Robertson, will not redound to the 
advantage of the Scottish historian. 
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Unfortunately, like many other agrec- 
uble persons, his veracity is not in- 
fallible, and we can never receive his 
testimony without corroboratiom. He 
makes Pius V. shed tears upon re- 
ceiving the news of the horrors of St. 
Bartholomew, although his death is 
known to have happened on the first 
of May preceding the massacre. With 
what tumultuous joy the intelligence 
was hailed by the Vatican is recorded 
in history. The pope and cardinals 
returned thanks to God for the “ great 
blessing which Heaven had vouchsafed 
to Rome and te Christendom;” the 
artillery thundered from St. Angelo ; 
the streets were illuminated; medals 
were struck to commemorate HuGo- 
norortm Straces, 1572; and the 
murder of Coliguy was perpetuated 
upon canvass. Brantome very often 
advances the most grave and injurious 
charges —as in the case of Condé — 
upon the mere rumour of the Ante- 
chamber. But, with this necessary cau- 
tion on the score of truth, his Memoirs 
may be read with interest and ad- 
vantage. 
YORKE. 

Have you read the curious Metrical 
Romances which have recently issued 
from the press ? 

LAMARTINE. 

We must ask Michel to illuminate 
us upon these gray Fathers of our 
Literature. The darkness and inequal- 
ities of their writings, as La Bruyeére 
observes, render a lantern peculiarly 
expedient and serviceable, 

YORKE. 
I think you admire La Bruyere ? 
LAMARTINE. 

[ read no author of like character 
with greater satisfaction. In a single 
page he paints the follies of a fool, the 


vices of a scoundrel, the history of 


a passion. His condensation is pic- 
turesque, his rapidity luminous ; how- 
ever swift his movement, the reader 
easily keeps him in sight. The imi- 
tations of his Characters have only 
shewn them to be inimitable. The 
human tones of his colouring have 
town with the purple of Titian. Mon- 
taigne and Le Rochefaucauld paint 
men of all times and all places; La 
Bruycre delineates the courtier, the 
lawyer, the financier, the citizen of the 


* The reader will identify many of the opinions expressed in the present con- 
versstion with the admirable Sketch, by Barante, of French Literature in the 


Eighteenth Century, 
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age of Louis XLV. The beauty and 
finish of his style have, indeed, been 
thought to excel the imagination. 
Without the fire of Bossuet, the har- 
monions grace of Fénélon, or the glit- 
tering irony of Voltaire, his writings af- 
ford examples of almost every idiomatic 
charm natural to the language. The 
Molitre of Moralists he drew from the 
life, and that which enhanced the value 
of his pictures increased their popu- 
larity. It formed his own felicitous 
boast, that the Public had sat to him 
for its portrait. It cannot be neces- 
sary ‘o copy any of this small Cabinet 
of Miniatures, so long familiar to every 
eye of taste; but I may repeat two or 
three observations, full of wisdom, 
delicacy, and truth. How tender and 
happy is the following :—*“ Il y a de 
plaisir & rencontre les yeux de celui a 
qui l’on vient de donner !” How sharp 
an arrow is launched against the hard 
heart of the voluptuary in this brief 
passage :—* L’expérience confirme que 
la mollesse ou lindulgence pour soi, 
et la dureté pour les autres, n’est qu’un 
seul et méme vice!” Has Chesterfield 
any thing livelier and subtler than these 
sayings upon conversation and man- 
ners ?—* Pour badiner avec grace et 
rencontrer heureusement sur les plus 
petits sujets, il faut trop de manivres, 
trop de politesse, et méme trop de fc- 
condité ; c'est crcer que de railler ainsi, 
et atin quelque chose de rien.” Again : 
-“ Il me semble que l’esprit de | poli- 
tesse est une certaine attention a faire 
que par nos paroles et par nos ma- 
nieres les autres soient contents de 
nous et d’eux-mémes.” His literary 
criticisms are vivid and eloquent; the 
parallel between Corneille and Racine 
is brilliant and just. Corneille does, 
indeed, with the muscular arm of Ge- 
nius, drag us into the circle of his own 
ideas, obliging us to submit our feel- 
ings to his control; Racine, with a 
winning gentleness, seems to conform 
his imagination to our own. In the 
one, we see the lineaments of the 
Heroic Age, broad, passionate, full of 
blood and energy; in the other, crea- 


tions hardly surpassing the standard of 


modern times. Corneille is sublime, 
lofty, exaggerated, with something of 
the war-denouncing tones of the war- 
rior-poet of Salamis; Racine, tender, 
affecting, soothing, with strains remind- 
ing the memory of Sophocles. We 
may apply to them Dryden’s noble 
tribute to Shakespeare, compared with 
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Ben Jonson. We admire Corneille, 


but we love Racine. 


YORKE. 

Your enthusiasm would have won 
the applause of Gray, who observed, 
in reply to Dr. Wharton’s censure of 
Racine, “ lt seems to me as if any 
body should fall upon Shakespeare ; 
who, indeed, lies infinitely more open 
to criticism of all kinds.” The Bri- 
tannicus of Racine, we learn from 
Mason, was one of Gray’s favourite 
plays, which induced him to form his 
only dramatic attempt — <lgrippina — 
uponit. The execution of the English 
fragment is so much in the style of the 
French poet, that Mason thought, had 
he composed in ra he would 
have adopted it. A play formed ac- 
cording to the laws ‘of this declamatory 
school would scarcely have reached 
popularity, even though floated upon 
the reputation of Gray ; yet it contains 

some very spirited lines, such as Lucan 
might have rejoiced to hear. Take, 
for. example, the indignant reply of 
Agrippina to her confidant Aceronia, 
upon receiving her son’s command to 
remove from Baiz : 


And dost thou talk to ne—to me — of 

danger, 

Of haughty youth and irritated power— 

To her that gave it being —her that 
armed 

This painted Jove, and taught his novice 
hand 

To aim the forked bolt !” 


Again : 
* When I 
Oped his young eye to bear the blaze of 
greatness, 
Shew’d him where empire tower’d, and 
bade him strike 
The noble quarry.” 


She gradually lashes herself into a 
higher strain of indignant eloquence : 
“Tell me! say! 

This mighty conqueror, this dreaded hero, 

Has he beheld the glittering front of war? 

Knows his soft ear the trumpet’s thrilling 
voice, 

And outery of the battle?’ Have his limbs 

Sweat under iron harness? Is he not 

The silken son of dalliance, nursed int 
euse, 

And pleasure’s flowery lap ?”’ 


With these sterner specimens com- 
pare the classic portrait of the beautiful 
Poppea: 

** Be gay securely ; 
Dispel, my fair, with “smiles, the timo- 
rous cloud 
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That hangs on thy clear brow. So Helen 
look’d 5 

So her white neck reclined ; so was she 
borne 

By the young Trojan to his gilded bark, 

With fond reluctance, yielding modesty, 

And oft reverted eye, as if she knew not 

Whether she fear’d or wish’d to be pur- 
sued,” 


The happy thought of the reclining 
neck was suggested to him by the 
Latin Muse: 


« Et caput inflexd tantum cervice re- 
cumbit 
Marmorea.” 


Akenside, also, has given the idea 
with considerable elegance, in the 
Pleasures of Imagination : 


“« That soft check springing to the marble 
neck, 
Which bends aside in vain.” * 


LAMARTINE. 
Why did Gray abandon his design? 
YORKE. 

Partly, as I think, from the great 
fatigue of the task, and partly from the 
criticism of his friend, West; who, he 
told Wharton, stopped the tragic tor- 
rent he saw breaking in upon him. If 
we are to believe the confessions of a 
poet, Gray, on a subsequent perusal 
of his tragedy, was convinced of its er- 
roneous construction: “ She seemed 
to me [he refers to Agrippina] to talk 
like an Oldboy, all in figures and mere 
poetry, instead of nature and the lan- 
guage of real passion.” 

LAMARTINE. 

To return, for a moment, to Britan- 
nicus. Voltaire relates, in the Age of 
Louis XIV., that, when it was per- 
formed before the king at St. Germain, 
he was particularly struck by these 
lines : 


‘* Pour mérite premier, pour vertu singu- 
liere, 

ll excelle a trainer un char dans la car- 
riére, 

A disputer des prix indignes de ses 
mains, 

Et se donner lui-méme a spectacle aux 
Romains.” 


From this time Louis ceased to join 
in the public dances of the court; the 
Poet reformed the King. I may re- 
mark, as a singular illustration of the 
uncertainty of literary success, that 


* Mitford’s Works of Gray, vol. i. p. 161. 
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when Esther was represented by the 
pupils of St. Cyr it met with enthusi- 
astic applause ; while’ Athalie, per- 
formed by the same persons, entirely 
failed. Mark the change! In 1717, 
when Athalie was played before the 
inhabitants of Paris, it was hailed with 
transport ; while Esther, in 1721, says 
Voltaire, inspired nothing but coldness, 
and never appeared again. Fénélon 
pronounced Athalie the completest 
piece he had ever read, and superior 
to the finest production of Sophocles. 
YORKE. 

I might possibly, at another season, 
attempt to question your parallel be- 
tween Corneille and Racine. We 
“cannot reflect, without pity and ad- 
miration, upon a man struggling with 
noble perseverance against the perver- 
sion of the age, the rivalry of ignorance, 
and the animosity of Richelieu. We 
owe Corneille, is the observation of 
Voltaire, to his genius alone; but 
Louis XIV., Colbert, Sophocles, and 
Euripides, combined to create Racine. 
One anecdote, connected with Cor- 
neille, is too interesting to be omitted. 
The great Condé, when a very young 
man, happened to be present at the 
performance of Cinna, and was seen to 
shed tears at the words of Augustus: 


* Je suis maitre de moi comme de 
l'univers.” 


Corneille forcing tears from Condé is 
an incident in the history of human 
intellect. Lockier, dean of Peter- 
borough, used to say, “ Racine’s are 
the best crying plays.” 

With all his beauties of language 
and of art, Racine is often tedious and 
uninteresting to an English ear; his 
plays are exquisitely finished in that 
style of poetical architecture which he 
adopted ; they have the glitter and the 
chill of frost ; they smile, and they are 
cold.t+ The severe censure, inflicted 
by Voltaire upon Crebillon, is not al- 
ways inapplicable to Racine; the mo- 
dern-heroic air of Madame Scuderi’s 
romances is occasionally visible in both. 
Racine possessed a refined taste, a 
lively appreciation of antique excel- 
lence, yet his creations wanted the 
sinew, the fire, the stature of the early 
heroes; who recognises the Achilles of 
Homer in the Achilles of Iphigenia ; 
or the conqueror of Darius in the ele- 
gance of Alexandre? The elaborate and 


+ Cowper, 
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antithetical conclusion of La Bruyéres’ 
parallel is not secure against objection. 
“ Lon est plus occupé aux Pitces de 
Corneille: l’on est plus ébranlé et plus 
attendri a celles de Racine. Corneille 
est plus moral; Racine plus naturel. 
I} semble que l’un imite Scphocles, et 
que l'autre doit plus a Euripide.” I 
think the brazen cothurnus of /Eschylus 
is more frequently heard in the chival- 
rous excitement of the Cid, 

One reflection arising out of the 
histories of these distinguished writers 
seems to deserve attention. No emi- 
nent poet ever excited less immediate 
or permanent influence upon a nation 
than Corneille, or more than Racine ; 
yet even out of his school rose no dis- 
ciple worthy of the Master. Thomas 
Corneille, and La Motte Houdart, in 
Ines de Castro, occasionally recall his 
tenderness and grace, but at long in- 
tervals, and with a faint and uncertain 
power. Racine, said Voltaire, never 
made a Julio Romano. 

LAMARTINE. 

Molitre was at once the Corneille 
and the Racine of comedy, almost 
equally admirable in the complication 
of an intrigue or the sketch ofa cha- 
racter, in the sportive flashes of fancy, 
or the lively realities of observation. 
Not one of the thirty-five pieces he has 
bequeathed to a literary immortality is 
destitute of the animation of plot, the 
life of satire, or the ideality of comedy. 
Whether we turn to the Medecin malgré 
Lui, the Cocu Imaginaire, l’ Ecole des 
Femmes, or the Mualade Imeginaire, 
we are delighted and amazed by some 
new transmigration and metamorphosis 
of genius. But Moliere is scarcely 
entitled to the honour, frequently as- 
signed to him, of having created the 
Comedy of France; for the Menteur 
of Corneille, taken from Lopez de 
Vega, had previously appeared, and 
still keeps possession of the stage, 
though Schlegel, whose adverse feeling 
to our theatre you are well acquainted 
with, considers it destitute of ease and 
buoyancy. Quinault, in 1664, had 
also produced a play of considerable 
merit. In the nobler and more com- 
prehensive sense of the word, however, 
Molitre undoubtedly invented the 
French Comic Drama: you had tra- 
gedies anterior to Juliet, and the Athe- 
nians had temples before the Parthenon ; 
but you date your Tragedy from Shake- 
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speare, and Grecian architecture begins 
with Phidias. One cause of Molitre’s 
rapid popularity may, perhaps, be 
found in the Aristophanic spirit of his 
Muse. Some of his most celebrated 
characters were drawn from living ori- 
ginals. In the Femmes Savantes we 
see Cotin, Ménage, Madame Dacier, 
“et tout l’hitel de Rambouillet.” The 
traits of Montansier are recognised in 
the Misanihrope. In l’ Amour Meédecin 
we discover the four first physicians of 
the court, under names furnished to 
the poet by his friend Boileau. To 
render the illusion more complete, and 
to perfect the license of the Athenian 
poet, we are informed that masks, ac- 
curately designed, were worn by the 
actors. Even the unrivalled Turtuffe 
was suggested by a pleasant anecdote 
communicated at a party. When 
Louis XiV. inquired of Boileau whom, 
of that age, he considered most re- 
markable ‘or genius, the friend of Ra- 
cine replied, “* Molitre.” Bourdaloue 
preached against the Turtuffe; and 
the king’s anxiety to see the play could 
not wait for its completion. The three 
first acts were performed at Versailles. 
I have acknowledged that Moliére’s 
title to the creation of our comedy re- 
quires limitation, and I am going to 
make a more important admission. 

A very general opinion is entertained 
among persons not conversant with 
dramatic poetry, that Moliére is strictly 
an original writer ; but this supposition 
may be controverted without detracting 
much from his fame. Invention cou- 
sists principally in the faculty of com- 
bining: combination isinvention. From 
the comic writers of Italy he borrowed 
largely ; and Tiraboschi asserts, that if 
all his obligations to them were re- 
claimed, the bulk of his comedies 
would be considerably reduced. I 
will, at some more convenient season, 
examine his works, with a particular 
reference to his imitations. The plastic 
nature of his mind enabled him to take 
off the most fleeting expression. From 
the Comic Muse of Spain he learned 
the ingenious mysteries of intrigue ; 
while from Plautus and Terence he 
gathered the salt of Attic wit, the light 
touches of character, and the genuine 
tone of comic maxims.* The opinion 
of Champfort, that Casar, who styled 
Terence a half-Menander, would have 
calied Menander a half-Molitre, the 
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reader may coincide with Schlegel in 
disputing. Criticism like this has all 
the properties of a dark lantern. We 
may, however, safely indulge in La 
Bruyeére’s dream of dramatic excellence, 
which he thought an union of Terence 
with Moliére would have produced ; the 
frigid elegance of the first being warmed 
and stimulated by the comic humour 
and poetic fire of the second. Quel 
feu, quelle naiveté, quelle source de 
la bonne plaisanteric, quelle imitation 
des meurs, quelles images, et quel 
homme on aurait pti faire de ces deux 
Comiques.”’ 
YORKE. 

In your admiration of La Bruyére 

you have forgotten Rochefaucauld. 
LAMARTINE. 

The Maxims of Rochefaucauld, said 
Montesyuieu, are the proverbs of men 
of wit. Voltaire has noticed their in- 
fluence in forming the popular taste ; 
and Johnson considered them the only 
production ofa man of fashion of which 
a professed author need be jealous. 
Every maxim was the result of te- 
peated touches; he never wearied of 
correction : many are reported to have 
received thirty revisions previous to 
their publication. ‘The critical advice 
and inspection of his friends were also 
put in requisition. The great text 
upon which he dilates is the injurious 
fallacy, that self-love is the spring of 
all our actions. 

YORKE. 

Sir James Mackintosh has noticed 
their baneful influence in vitiating the 
character of French philosophy, by re- 
presenting Nature under a degraded 
aspect; a consequence previously in- 
dicated by Addison. Pope remarked, 
in reference to the attempt of La 
Rochefaucauld to prove all virtues to 
be disguised vices, that he would en- 
gage to prove all vices to be disguised 
virtues, Neither, indeed, lie added, is 
true; but this would be a more agree- 
able subject, and would overturn the 
whole scheme. Voltaire describes it to 
be, not so much a book as a collection 
of materials to embelli-') a book ; it 
accustomed writers to think and to 
express themselves with elegance and 
precision—a merit net previously pos- 
sessed by any European author since 
the revival of learning. But the model 
of these pregnant sayings may be seen 
in Montaigne, a writer who makes the 
idea his own by his manner of clothing 
it. He gathers bloom from many 
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gardens, but the honey is his own, In 
the majority of writers, says Montes- 
quieu, I see the author ; in Montaigne, 
the thinker. Ilis essays possess the 
charm, common to the letters of Cow- 
per and Goldsmith, of flowing from 
him without any apparent labour. 
Rochefaucauld and Montaigne were 
two of the authors in whom, accord- 
ing to Pope, Wycherley was accus- 
tomed to read himself asleep. Rochie- 
faucauld’s very errors tend to promote 
his popularity. Whewell has remarked, 
in his Preface to Mackintosh’s disser- 
tation on the Progress of Ethical Phi- 
losophy, how pleased men are to see 
motives disserted into baser elements ; 
generosity sinking into calculation ; 
viriue dwindling into. self-interest. 
Such themes possess a greater charm 
when lighted up by the flashes of the 
epigrammatist. 
LAMARTINE. 

Nor were the flowers of poesy alone 
cultivated in this wonderful age. The 
vine of sacred eloquence spread itself 
out beneath the fostering care of 
Bossuet, Bourdaloue, and Massillon, 
with a richness, a beauty, and a ferti- 
lity, never equalled in France. The 
orations of Bossuet glow with the in- 
spiration of the altar. When hardly 
past the boundary of boyhood, he deli- 
vered an extempore address before the 
choicest spirits of the Hotel de Ram- 
bouillet. [lis style, like his imagina- 
tion, moves with a fiery rapidity: he 
forces the language to be his vassal, 
and, in the words of Thomas, compels 
its obedience. Before his appearance, 
the funeral orations were composed 
only to honour the dead: Bossuet 
taught them to admonish the living. 
Ile was originally destined for the bar; 
and a very romantic story is told of his 
attachment to Mademoiselle Desvieux, 
who not only relinquished the delight 
of his society, but urged him to devote 
his genius to the cause of religion. 
lis eulogium upon the widow of 
Charles 1. is considered the noblest 
of his efforts. But his oration on the 
Duchess of Orleans melted an assem- 
bly into tears; and the voice of the 
preacher was drowned in the sobs of 
his congregation. 

YORKE. 

1)id not the star of Bossuet set before 

the rising of Bourdaloue ! 
LAMARTINE. 

It shone, certainly, with a fainter 

lustre, Bourdaloue was the favourite 
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preacher of Louis XLV., whence he 
gained the appellation of “ Le roi des 
predicateurs, et le predicateur des rois.” 
“ Mon pere,” said the king to him on 
one occasion, ** vous devez étre bien 
content de moi, Madame Montespan 
est a Clugny” (a country-house near 
Versailles, expressly built for her ac- 
commodation). ‘“ Qui, sire,” replied 
Bourdaloue, “ mais Dieu seroit plus 
satisfait si Clugny ctoit & soixante des 
lieves de Versailles.” An observation 
of Bourdaloue upon the ill-regulated 
imaginations of poets is said to have 
irritated Boileau ; but he entertained a 
warm admiration of his eloquence, and 
often went to hear him: and when a 
young eceiesiastic requested him to 
name a model for his imitation, he 
mentioned Bourdaloue ; adding, after- 
wards, the Abbé Cotin. “ Bourdaloue 
will teach you what to perform ; Cotin, 
what to aveid.” 

I pass over Masearon and Flechier, 
who has been called, with some af- 
fectation, the Racine of the pulpit, 
Louis accompanied his promotion to a 
bishopric with an elegant compliment 
to his abilities. ‘* Ne soyez pas mépris 
si j’ai recompense si tard votre mécrite ; 
j'apprehendois d’étre privi du_ plaisir 
de vous entendre.” The cloquence of 
Massillon, in the opinion of D’Alem- 
bert, finds its way directly to the heart. 
“ Father,” said Louis to him, after 
hearing lim preach at Versailles, 
*‘ when I hear other preachers, I am 
very well satisfied with them ; but 
when I have heard you, | am very 
dissatisfied with myself.’ The anec- 
dote of the audience starting up in 
terror and dismay at a passage in the 
sermon, “sur les Elus !” is well known. 
Saurin, among Protestant divines, de- 
serves great praise. 

YORKE. 
Robert Hall—a man who proved 


his right of judgment by his power of 


performance *— being asked his opi- 
nion of the French popular preachers, 
replied, “ Many of them have great 
talent; but they are all too rhetorical 
and artificial ; and artifice in the pulpit 
is most odious.” Some one named 
Saurin. Hall said he was decidedly 
inferior to Massillon and Bossuet, both 
in the general structure of his sermons, 
and in all the higher flights of oratory. 


* Johnson of Dryden, 














+ Mr. Hail’s Character as a Preacher, by John Foster. 
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His sermons are too fine, have too 
much display, and searcely ever give 
due prominence to Christ and the 
Cross. A page of Pascal’s thonghts, 
he added, is worth more in my esti- 
mation than a volume of Saurin’s ser- 
mons. I confess that, of your trium- 
virate of preachers, Massillon appears 
to me to carry the palm. As Mr. Hail 
observed of a person upon a different 
occasion, his sermons have hooks in 
them —they seize upon the vices, the 
weaknesses of the heart; while the 
splendid declamation of Bossuet only 
thunders and lightens over our head. 
It seems a defect in the sermons of 
Jeremy Taylor — if, indeed, it be not 
almost profane to “ hint a fault, or 
hesitate dislike,” to any portion of those 
magnificent writings — that the reader 
is dazzled by the splendour of the ex- 
hortation, and thinks less of its object 
than of its beauty. In a sermon, espe- 
cially, a simple fervour, an earnest 
sobriety, ought to be studied. Swift 
said that flowers of rhetoric in serious 
discourses resemble the red and blue 
flowers in corn, pleasing to them who 
come only for amusement, but preju- 
dicial to him who would reap the 
profit. One of the great beauties of 
Robert Hall’s preaching, as noticed by 
his friend, Mr. Foster, consisted in the 
rapid departure from any striking sen- 
timent or splendid image. He never 
detained it with an enamoured fond- 
ness, as if to display its attractions to 
the audience, or to draw forth all its 
brightness. It glistened or flashed a 
moment, and was gone.t It was 
through the melting of each gleam of 
imagination into the general argument, 
that his sermons usually shone in every 
part with a mild and warming lustre: 
they did nui flash, or blaze, or sparkle 
— they glowed. 
LAMARTINE. 

Barante has some excellent remarks 
upon the comparative merits of Bossuet 
and Massillon. The oriental richness, 
the gorgeous declamation, the hazardous 
felicity of Bossuet, were not adopted by 
his successor. He lived under a new 
dynasty of literature, and attempted 
not to break through the laws already 
imposed upon the language. ‘“ Massi!- 
lon sa conforme davantage au génie 
plus timide qu’avait pris notre langue. 





Works ef Hall, by Gre- 
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On avait déja beaucoup écrit. On étoit 
habitué a des formes de style consacrées 
par de grands succes; il n’etoit plus 
possible de disposer aussi librement du 
langage, et de lui donner un caractére 
individuel et original.” 

YORKE. 

You mentioned Thomas ; what is 
your opinion of him? 

LAMARTINE. 

His chief aim was to appear a pro- 
found thinker. With this view he col- 
lected illustrations from science and 
art. But studying to quote, rather than 
to understand, his writings have not 
escaped a tone of pedantry. Such is 
the remark of Barante ; who, however, 
admits him on one occasion to have 
reached the loftiest summit of true elo- 
quence, when, in the oration on Marcus 
Aurelius, he transports us into the 
midst of the throng surrounding the 
body of the emperor, and portrays the 
Roman empire as a single mourner ; 
Philosophy weeping for her son ; the 
army bewailing its chief; Tyranny 
rearing its head beside the bier of 
Virtue. Marmontel, who frequently 
met Thomas at the house of Madame 
Geoffrin, describes him wrapt up in 
visions of future glory, and continually 
absorbed in contemplation ; gentle, but 
reserved ; and smiling with difficulty at 
the sallies of mirth, without ever con- 
tributing to them. 

YORKE. 

What a contrast to Bayle ? 

LAMARTINE. 

You have named the most extraor- 
dinary member of our literary common- 
wealth. Barante pronounces him the 
most audacious and the most frigid of 
philosophical doubters. Paradox was 
with him not an instrument, but an 
end ; it furnished an exercise to a mind 
of rare strength and agility, which de- 
lighted to climb the most difficult paths, 
and explore the hidden recesses of learn- 
ing. His dictionary served as a chan- 
nel for the outflow of the most miscel- 
laneous information ever collected by a 
single individual. The most frivolous 
remark with the profoundest research, 
humour and pedantry, vulgarity and 
eloquence, are strangely mingled in 
one vast magazine. Ile devotes three 
or four pages to inquire whether 
Achilles was fed with marrow, and 
from what animal. These were the 


follies of the wise; but, as Leibnitz 
observes, ubi bene, nemo melius. The 
most useful, and the least sceptical, of 
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his works, in the opinion of Gibbon, 
is the Commentarie Philosophique on 
the words, “‘ Compel them to come in.” 
Pope thought him the only man who 
ever collected with so much judgment, 
and wrote with so much spirit, at the 
same time. ‘The licentiousness of his 
pen did not infect his outward life. 
Like the novelist, Crebillon, he was 
abandoned only upon paper. 
YORKE. 

It is impossible to look back upon 
the epoch we have been examining, 
without feelings of wonder at its men- 
tal fertility. The golden age of litera- 
ture in every country presents a similar 
combination of talent. Star after star 
shines out to deck the Intellectual Fir- 
mament. If we return to Athens, we 
see the enchanted audience weeping 
with Antigone, or shuddering at Medea, 
or laughing at Strepsiades : a Sophocles, 
or Euripides, or Aristophanes, exercised 
the witchery of genius. The ears of 
Thucydides drank the voice of the 
Father of History ; Plato hung on the 
lips of Socrates ; Aristotle sat in the 
shade of the Academy ; /Eschines and 
Xenophon heard the thunder of De- 
mosthenes. At Rome, we find Virgil 
at the Sabine farm of Horace; Ovid 
and Tibullus rise together ; the trumpet 
of Juvenal is answered by the blast of 
Persius and of Lucan. If we wander 
into the flowery regions of bucolic song, 
we discover the shadows of three pas- 
toral reeds upon the grass : Theocritus 
sings the charms of Daphne, and 
Moschus weeps over the tomb of Bion. 
In our own country, the parallel might 
be easily carried on; but I forbear. 

LAMARTINE. 

Nor should I fear to number with 
the periods you have recorded, that 
noble season when the heroes of Cor- 
neille and Racine, the various cha- 
racters of Molieré, the eloquence of 
Bossuet and Bourdaloue, were dis- 
played before Louis XIV., Cond‘, 
Turenne, Colbert, and a crowded and 
accomplished court. “ Never again,” 
exclaims Voltaire, “ can we hope to 
behold the day when a Rochefaucauld, 
afterenjoying the conversation of Pascal, 
repaired to the theatre of Corneille.” 

Such were the last words of the 
poet — 

Tov xas aro yAwoons miAsTos yAUmIY erty 
avdn.—Il, 1. v. 299. 

We hope, in an early Number, to 
unbird a few more sheaves from the 
same harvest. 
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No. I. 


THE LIEUTENANT. 


Cuap. I. 


Sheweth how the course of true love did 
not run smooth ; exhibiting, moreover, 
the consequences of disobedience. 


Iiene—here’s a letter for you,” said 
my father, as I entered the breakfast- 
room rather late one morning. After 
reading it, I handed it to the governor, 
whose eyes brightened as they glanced 
over its contents. 

“ There’s nothing particular going on 
in the neighbourhood just now, sir,” 
Isaid ; *‘ and its some time since I have 
seen Staworth. I think I had better 

0.” 

“ Oh, yes. Go—go; by all means, 
go. Idon’t know what business sailors 
ever have out ofa ship. You've staked 
your own horse,—lamed your sister’s,— 
knocked up the two best hunters in my 
stables,—made your mother’s donkey so 
vicious, she’s afraid to drive it,—shot 
the setter Lord Arden gave me, because 
you couldn’t tell it from a rabbit: 
there, go. I’ll give you twenty pounds, 
and we shall have the house quiet for 
atime. What a blessing!” exclaimed 
my father, turning up his eyes in grati- 
tude to Heaven at the prospect of the 
release about to be afforded to him and 
his, by an invitation from a cousin of 
mine, who was now chief mate of a 
Company’s ship, to spend a few days 
on board the Wareham, then lying 
moored at Northfleet Hope, and from 
thence go round in her to the Downs. 

“ When do you set out, George ?” 
inquired my mother. 

* To-day, I hope,” struck in my fa- 
ther. Don't go plaguing the boy 
with commissions now, my dear, or 
he'll be too late for the coach,— indeed 
he will. Itstarts in an hour”—taking 
out his watch. ‘“ Pull the bell, Kate’ 
—turning to my sister; “ and desire 
some one to put his things up, and 
Stop the stage as it passes.” 

“I’m not going to-day, sir. You 
needn’t ring, Kate,—for I’m engaged to 
dine at the Wilmots’.” My father’s 
under-jaw fell ; and, settling himself in 
his chair with an air of resignation 
worthy of a martyr, abruptly asked, 

“ Where’s Wilmot?” 

VOL, XVI. NO. Xc]. 
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“ Gone down into Yorkshire, I be- 
lieve.” 

“TIumph! If I didn’t think so. 
You're always at the house wien he’s 
not there, and I can’t imagine why. 
Wilmot had better look out, though,” 
he added ; “and so had you, too, Master 
George,—for if you get cast in court, 
to prison you'll go. I don’t pay one 
farthing of the damages,— you may 
take my word for that, now.” 

My mother looked shocked ; Kate 
endeavoured to appear unconscious ; 
and I did my best to keep my counte- 
nance, and exhibit due respect for the 
paternal admonition: but it was a re- 
gular failure throughout, and my father 
unfortunately put a spoonful of hot tea 
in his mouth. 

“I wish to goodness, child, you 
wouldn’t make my tea so hot!” he 
angrily exclaimed. 

“No, papa, dear; [ won’t another 
time,” replied my sister. “ But it was 
only yesterday, you know, that you 
spoke about the water not boiling when 
the urn was brought up, and you never 
like yours poured out till your toast is 
buttered.” 

This was a regular clewer-up ; and, 
my father soon after going down to his 
stables (an invariable practice with him 
whenever he was not in town attending 
the house, of which he was a member), 
and my mother also quitting the room, 
Kate and I were left together. 

“Ts Charlotte G there, George?” 
she inquired, in a confidential tone of 
voice; “ L’vc yct earn music for her.” 

* Very well; Dll wake ## The | 
vernor has no idea of any ining, ao you 
think he has? If they can give me a 
bed, I shall sleep at the cottage to- 
night,—- for it’s all in my way to Lon- 
don.” 

“ Oh, George, you had better not.” 

“ Oh, Kate, why shouldn’t I?” 

“ Because ”; and here she 
made a dead stop. 

“ ¢ Because ——’; out with it, 
now.” 

* I’m going to feed my doves,” re- 
joined my:sister, rather gravely ; and, 
locking up the tea-caddy, away she 
went. 
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“ Miss Charlotte’s come, sir,” said 
the old gardener, groom, and footman 
of Walton Cottage, as he took my car- 
pet-hag out of the gig, and left me to 
find my way sans ceremonie, into the 
drawing-room where the ladies were. 
Wilmot was a half-pay officer of dra- 
goons ; and, as his entire income did 
not certainly exceed, if it equalled, 
four hundred a-year, the reader may 
suppose his domain was not ofthe most 
extensive order. Our acquaintance 
had originally commenced in India, 
where he had shewn me a great deal of 
kindness and attention, when a mid- 
shipman; and, though that of itself 
would naturally have taken me over to 
call there, when they settled within a 
few miles of my father’s, a sight of Mrs. 
Wilmot’s youngest unmarried sister, 
who occasionally came down to stay at 
the cottage, made my visits, perhaps, 
rather more constant than they would 
otherwise have been. The lady of the 
house, having been in love herself, and 
knowing it was a long time since Char- 
lotte and I had met, very considerately 
heard the gardener’s voice outside, and 
remembered she must speak to him; 
so, directly the door closed, seizing the 
opportunity and my fair companion’s 
hand at one and the same moment, I 
addressed myself earnestly to her about 
what, next to going up before the ex- 
amining captains, is the most serious 
piece of business a man can undertake. 

“¢ Not yet, not yet,” was her reply. 
“ If you are afraid to tell your father 
that you are even attached, how much 
more angry will he be when he hears 
that we are married! Wait a short 
time —say one year—and then, possi- 
bly, he may be induced to give his con- 
sent.” 

* Never, Charlotte ; and I'll tell you 
why. Though possessing a good deal 
of political interest, in pecuniary matters 
le is undoubtedly an embarrassed 
man ; and, to free himself, he wants me 
to be patriotic, and marry Miss Pen, 
the grazier’s daughter ; by doing which 
I should get a seat in the house, and a 
wife ten years older than myself, with 
halfas many thousands a-year, and one 
leg six inches shorter than the other. 
But, before I’m to be bought in that 
way, I'll e 

* Be gentle, George,—be gentle. 
Every body’ll hear you, else,” inter- 
rupted Charlotte; and Mrs. Wilmot’s 
entrance put a stop to our discussion as 
to the propriety of committing matri- 
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mony against my father’s consent, upon 
the strength of my extensive pay, which 
would then have had to support two 
people, although it had never, hitherto, 
been yet found sufficient to supply the 
wants of one. 

The following evening, I got down 
on board the Wareham in time to come 
in for the celebration of Staworth’s 
“ birth-day,” which, somehow or other, 
generally came round with him at least 
once a month, and was celebrated in 
the most approved fashion, when drink- 
ing to an extent, now happily exploded, 
was all the go. Alarge party of India 
officers were assembled on the poop, 
cutting quite a dash, with their black 
velvet lappels and white drill trousers ; 
while here and there a red jacket inter- 
mingling with the crowd relieved by its 
contrast the somewhat heavy appear- 
ance ofthe mass of blue, and intimated, 
no less than the unusual sight of sen- 
tries, that the Company’s recruits were 
berthed in the orlop for the voyage. 

As I came over the side, the brass 
band on board struck up the stirring 
air of “ Rule Britannia.” Presently, 
the tune ceased,-—the old “ ship- 
keeper” went up and reported, “ eight 
bells, sir,” to the midshipman of the 
day-deck. The midshipman: of the 
day-deck reported, * eight o’clock, 
sir,” to the chief mate of the ship, who 
answered, “* make it;” and as the last 
double strokes of the bell were heard, 
* all’s well !” resounded from gangway, 
poop, and forecastle; while the quar- 
termaster of the watch ascended the 
main hatchway ladder, and relieved the 
weary and impatient midshipman, who 
gave him the orders for the nigit ; and, 
wine on the cuddy-table being an- 
nounced to Staworth, all the party pre- 
sent, including the officers belonging to 
the Indiaman, left the deck,— the duty 
of the latter being entirely over for the 
day. 

“ That's right. Stick to the claret, 
i , and nibble biscuit !” exclaimed 
my cousin, shortly after we had sat 
down. ‘“ You and I must see all these 
fellows under the table before mid- 
night.” 

“ Why you don’t mean to say that 
all of you get drunk at once on board 
your ships? We never do that in the 
navy.” 

*“ No more do we at sea, or when 
the skipper’s aboard. But to-morrow’s 
Sunday, and then, here, you know, we 
never pipe the hammocks up till seven 
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bells,* or wash decks till after break- 
fast. But keep yourself sober, and 
stand clear of that punch.” 

To do either was somewhat difficult, 
and to sew every body up within the 
given time still more so. Out of about 
a dozen young midshipmen who sat 
down to supper with us, nine were sent 
reeling off to their hammocks ere four 
bells, after having been initiated in the 
mysteries of getting drunk, to discover 
the pleasures next morning of growing 
sober. The rest, along with the cadets, 
soon followed ; and in another hour the 
mates began to drop, while Staworth’s 
head was still quite clear, and mine 
only just beginning to go round, more 
with the fumes, and noise, and smoke, 
and singing, than from the strength or 
quantity of that which I had drank. 

But though the game had hitherto 
been carried on so well, our work was 
not half done, as long as Lieutenant- 
Colonel Swigtail and Major O re- 
mained. Both of these were sure to 
run us hard. One had gained promo- 
tion by drinking five brother officers 
under the sod in India, and the other 
never mixed his wines, and seldom 
spoke. 

Staworth began to get anxious, I to 
talk thick, aud Swigtail to mix himself 
a glass of brandy pawnee. 

‘“« Here’s the water, colonel,” said 
the chief mate, coolly pushing over a 
decanter of Schiedam. The soldier 
put it to the brandy, found his grog 
“ strong—rather”—drank it off, and 
disappeared. O had commenced 
with port ; my cousin substituted Dant- 
zic ; and as the major was already too 
far gone to know the difference, or see 
the trick, I need not mention what 
speedily became of him. 

I was top-heavy myself, and a very 
little more would have been sufficient 
to capsize me clean; but Staworth 
rang the bell, and a couple of strong 
hot cups of coffee were brought aft. 
We drank them off, and then retired 
into one of the after-cabins of the In- 
diaman, which the commanding officer 
occupied during the absence of the 
captain. 

*¢ We've no time to lose,” exclaimed 
my cousin; “ I must shift this iron- 
bound coat of mine, however,” he con- 
tinued ; and, exchanging his uniform 
for a plain surtout, he led the way out 
through the cuddy again. 
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As we reached the awning door, he 
paused for a moment to gaze on the 
wretched scene of debauchery we were 
quitting. “ Look, FH look,” he said, 
* [sn’t that enough, now, to disgust a 
man with drinking! Seven of those 
fellows lying there like hogs, are men 
of strength and talent; but never a one 
of them could raise a hand to save 

” Breaking off, however, he 
turned away. “ Keep walking, my 
man,” he added, to the sentry, as we 
crossed the gangway, and, descending 
the side, jumped into a wherry, which 
was lying moored with a repe out of 
the forechains, and casting off the head- 
fast, pulled ashore. 

* I suppose you wonder what I’m 
after,” said my cousin; “ but I’m go- 
ing to get this ivory cashed for one 
thing”’— producing a lot of gambling 
counters-—“ and to meet a man up at 
the Starchamber” (which was a notorious 
subscription gambling club-house, to 
which we both belonged), “ for ano- 
ther ; and as I’ve a good deal to say to 
you, I thought it would be giving me 
both the chance and a companion, 
It’s a lovely night,” continued he, “ and 
I’ve saved your driving « nail or two 
into your own coffin, by not letting you 
turn in drunk. Any of the long 
coaches passed up?” inquired Sta- 
worth of the night-ostler, on our reach- 
ing an inn at Gravesend, where they 
stopped. 

“ No, sir,” was the reply; “ nor 
none of ’em won't, either, for twenty 
minutes to come yet.” 

* Very well. Give us a hail directly 
one goes by with two spare places,— 
outside or in, I don’t care which.” 

* Flere ye are, then, sir,” sung out 
the man, shortly afterwards, a Dover 
four-horse making its appearance. 
“ Two gemmen for outside. ‘Thankye, 
sir,” he added, as Staworth tossed him 
a shilling, and we got upon the roof, 

It was near four in the morning 
when we alighted in Piccadilly, from 
whence we walked into ———— Street, 
where we found a man enveloped in a 
large cloak parading up and down be- 
fore the door, 

“ Flow infernally late you are!” was 
the stranger’s exclamation ; “ I’ve been 
waiting here this hour.” 

* Couldn’t help it, my dear fellow. 
I have just been giving a spread, and 
Swigtail [ 
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“Hang Swigtail! Here’s the money.” 

“ Avast heaving so long. Stop till 
we get in. All right; only the friend 
I spoke of,” said Staworth, addressing 
the one-eyed rascal who officiated as 
porter; and no opposition was offered 
to the stranger’s entrance. 

The bank owed my cousin eighty 
guineas, and his “ friend” paid him 
15001. in five large notes, which, after 
carefully stowing away, he inquired for 
any letters that might be laying for 
him. There happened to be a billet- 
doux. He read it, bit his nether lip, 
muttered an oath; and then, turning to 
me, said, “ I must go to Fulham. Re- 
turn on board the Wareham, will you ? 
Give my compliments to Graham, the 
third mate, and tell him to act as com- 
manding officer while I’m away, and 
muster the men as usual. I shall be 
down again this evening, or, at all 
events, before work begins to-morrow 
morning.” 

But when “ work began” he never 
came ; at which Graham seemed to be 
surprised, although he said he knew 
very well who had got him in tow “ up 
there,” meaning Fulham: and about 
eleven o'clock, as I was taking a turn 
on deck with one of the reefers, the 
second mate came alongside, and 
scrambling up by aid of the midship- 
man-rope, without waiting for the other 
ones to be shipped, hastily inquired 
“ if Mr. Staworth was on board?” 

‘“‘ No, sir,” replied the youngster, 
grinning ; “ he’s gone to Fulham.” 

“ Mainhold, there! (avast lowering),” 
he said to a man striking bales down 
the mainhatchway. “Come up, Gra- 
ham, come up, I want to speak to you,” 
continued the officer, on the other's 
putting his head up to see who hailed. 
“ Where’s Staworth ?” 

** Gone to Fulham,” replied Gra- 
ham, ascending, in a manner which 
evinced that the answer had become a 
perfect byword in the ship. 

* Read that, then,” rejoined the se- 
cond mate, drawing a newspaper from 
his pocket. The third mate did so, 
turned ghastly white, and, staggering 
back against the forebrace bits, drop- 
ped the sheet. I picked it up. Ill 
news flies fast; but unless the daily 
= anticipate events, the means they 

1ave of collecting information are as 

inexplicable as they are boundless. It 
was only “ Monday’s Times,” and in 
one corner, headed “ Appalling Sui- 
cide,” was a most lengthened and me- 
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lancholy account of my cousin’s having 
drowned himself off Putney Bridge, no 
later back than half-past eleven o’clock 
on the preceding night. 

Remembering the money he had 
about his person, suspicions for a long 
time crossed my mind that foul play 
had been used; but, though a reward 
of thirty guineas was offered, no body 
was ever found, rendering it, therefore, 
out of the question to ascertain whether 
any violence had taken place: and the 
embarrassed state in which his affairs 
were left certainly justified the suppo- 
sition that the act, if not premeditated, 
had been voluntary. I went down the 
day previous to the Wareham’s sailing, 
to settle Staworth’s harbour-mess, which 
had not yet been paid; and I never 
shall forget the gloom which appeared 
spread over all, though each of his 
juniors had gained a step by the event. 
On returning from the vessel to our old 
town-house, in Ormond Street, my fa- 
ther met me in the hall, and, laying 
hold of my arm, conducted me, in 
ominous silence, to the library, the 
door of which he carefully bolted after 
we had entered. 

“ George,” said my parent, “ I am 
now going to speak to you seriously, 
and for the last time, about a match 
which you have always been foolish 
and obstinate enough to oppose, simply 
because I wish it. I have been with 
Mr. Pen to-day. Five thousand,— 
mark—five thousand a-year,” he re- 
peated, “ is what you will have now 
(Pen Hall, and the rest, whatever it 
may be, coming to you at his death) ; 
and N , merely sitting in the house 
as your locum tenens, is ready to re- 
sign ——” 

* Te’s extremely kind 

“ Not at all, not atall. It’s a mere 
matter of every-day business, which 
you'll understand better when you’ve 
been longer ashore, and lived more in 
the world. N—— is ready, as I said 
before. You'll come in for 
without either trouble or expense. I'll 
insure your being made commander 
within six months from the time you 
take your seat; and to gain these ad- 
vantages, all that you are asked to do 
is to marry a most delightful, amiable, 
agreeable girl, who is, certainly, a little 
older than yourself, and slightly mal- 
formed in one of her limbs. But what 
ofthat? Am J the less happy because 
your mother had the misfortune some 
years ago to break her ancle? Is she 
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the less admired and respected for it ? 
No; and I do say it will be a species 
of madness—of—of—of infatuation, if 
you do not jump at the chance !’’ 
exclaimed my father, with energy, ris- 
ing from his seat, and almost suiting 
the action to the word. 

The prospect was very tempting, no 
doubt; and it was a great pity that the 
rakish and extravagant son of a needy 
baronet should not wed the heiress ofa 
wealthy grazier,—the possessor of two 
boroughs, one of which he sat for him- 
self, while the other was vainly destined 
for me. Unfortunately, however, I 
liked my own way as much as the go- 
vernor did his ; and at last our conver- 
sation ended, with my telling him in 
plain language that I would not marry 
the unfortunate young lady if I could, 
and could not marry her if I would,— 
or | was “ previously engaged.” 

It was easy to see the effect this an- 
nouncement had upon my father, by 
the pale tremor of his lip; but, apt as 
he was to let his temper break out in 
trifles, when fearfully angry he could 
control his wrath better than almost 
any man I ever knew; and now he 
neither stormed nor raved, but saying, 
with a sardonic smile, “ We shall meet 
at dinner,” waved his hand for me to 
quit the room. 

At dinner, accordingly, we met; and 
though I felt uncomfortable, and would 
much rather have gone without the 
meal than sat down téle-d-téte with 
him (neither my mother nor sister be- 
ing up in town), nothing passed on 
either side at all calculated to denote 
the fact of any unpleasant difference 
having so recently occurred. He con- 
versed on various topics,-—spoke of 
the members who were making them- 
selves conspicuous in parliament just 
then,--gave me the whole pedigree of 
one of his horses, which he hoped 
would win the Derby; and, after the 
cloth was cleared, and he had drank a 
few glasses of wine, rang the bell, and 
ordered the servant who answered it to 
call a coach. Where could he be go- 
ing? Not to the house,—for it was 
Saturday ; and not to the theatres, or 
any evening party,-—for we were, of 
course, in deep mourning for my 
cousin. 

When any thing tending to depress 
the spirits has recently happened, there 
are few things more damping than to 
be left alone in a large room about the 
hour at which a person has been ac- 
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customed to see it tenanted by a 
social party. True, there was plenty of 
good wine before me; but he that can 
sit and soak alone I hold to be a brute 
outright ; and, after making a variety 
of indescribable noises, intended for 
tunes, upon the edges of the finger- 
glasses, rising from my seat, I com- 
menced walking the quarter-deck, to 
shake off the gloomy feeling which was 
growing insupportable. Soon tired, 
however, of treading the “ banquet- 
hall deserted,” I lighted a Manilla 
(smoking in the streets was far from 
* snobbish” then), and strolled forth to 
wander I knew not where, and cared 
not whither. In process of time I 
found myself in Grosvenor Square, 
and observing that the gates ofthe iu- 
closure had been left ajar, notwith- 
standing the dirty white letters on a 
black board prohibiting the act, I very 
coolly walked in, and, throwing myself 
full-length upon a bench, began talking 
nonsense to a nursery-maid out in 
charge of some fine-looking but refrac- 
tory boys, who, disregardful of her ad- 
monitions about its being their hour for 
bed, were still busily engaged in the 
fascinating diversion of “ egg-hat.” 

“ Let me go, sir,” she presently ex- 
claimed ; “ here’s master coming.” 

* And who's master?” I inquired. 

“ Why, don’t you know ; I thought 
you lived in the square. Lord oy 
was her reply ; and I instantly obeyed 
the call to order,—for, in addition to 
his being a peer of the realm, this no- 
bleman was likewise a lord of the ad- 
miralty, before whom a young lieute- 
nant instinctively experiences a disposi- 
tion to “ sing small,” and behave him- 
self with all due propriety. [le was a 
most intimate friend of my father, with 
whom he was now talking; and, as 
they came slowly up the gravel-walk 
together, I heard Lord exclaim,— 

“ That’s like his impudence! I'll 
tell you what, Sir George,— I'll tell 
you what,—a cruise under Jocker will 
be the thing to bring him to his bear- 
ings. I'll manage it.” 

Listeners never hear much good of 
themselves; but I had now to choose 
between that or discovery,—for, as 
ill luck would have it, they sat down 
upon the very bench off of which I had 
first rolled, and tlien crouched under to 
avoid being recognised. To creep out 
any where but in front, between their 
legs, was impossible ; to remain where 
I was, exceedingly unpleasant, and re- 
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volting to a man’s sense of honour as a 
gentleman ; but there was no help for 
it, and, at the risk of rheumatism, and 
being made vain, I was obliged to lay 
on the cold damp grass, and hear all 
the flattering remarks they made. 

Early the following week, 1 found 
myself appointed to the Repulse, a 22- 
gun corvette, laying at Spithead, under 
command of this said Captain Jocker, 
who was to “ bring me to my bearings” 
in such satisfactory style. But, though 
going afloat was what I wished, I had 
no idea of being packed offas a pu- 
nishment, and [ inwardly determined 
upon kicking, if it lay within my 
power. Obtaining an interview with 
the family lawyer, I told him I had 
long since been of age; and, as I was 
resolved upon looking a little into my 
own affairs, requested to be informed 
whether any of the landed property 
was entailed, as in that case [ intended 
cutting the service outright, marrying 
Charlotte forthwith, and performing 
sundry other actions equally discreet. 

Old Mr. C. smiled at my vehemence. 
“ Young gentleman,” he said, “ you 
seem to have been very hardly treated, 
by your own account; but though I 
was the family lawyer, I am not your 
father’s. And, even supposing that I 
were, I should know better than to 
disclose the affairs ofa client ; never- 
theless, this much I will tell you, be- 
cause I think it would not be doing 
right to withhold it:—Your father’s ex- 
penses on the hustings and the turf 
have been so heavy, that I would rather 
advise you to depend upon your own 
industry than to leave your profession 
rashly, and marry on the chance,” he 
said, with emphasis, “ of what a 
may revert to you at Sir George’s 
death. I am pretty well seeaiaal 
with the history of the whole affair,” 
continued Mr. C.; “ for the young 
man who is removed to make way for 
you on board the Revenge Re- 
pulse, | mean, is my nephew, to whom 
the temporary loss of his present ap- 
pointment will, I have reason to be- 
lieve, eventually prove a gain.” 

Here was pleasant information, sage 
counsel, and a tolerable specimen of 
jobbing. 

On leaving the Repulse, young 
C said he was thankful to be weil 
out of her, and wished me joy, which 
spoke bad either for himself, or some 
one else on board. When I landed on 
the deck of the corvette, Mr, R 
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the first-lieutenant, was walking up 
and down, and a beauty to look at he 
was. Ilis manners, though, to me 
were civil. Captain Jocker, he said, 
was down below in his cabin, extremely 
ill,—so ill, indeed, that no one was al- 
lowed to walk abaft the mizenmast, 
unless when the duty of the ship abso- 
lutely required it; and, therefore, he 
would turu the hands up Aimself, and 
have my commission read. But dur- 
ing the few minutes it took for the men 
to assemble aft, I saw and heard enough 
to confirm me in the bad opinion, at 
iirst sight I had too hastily, but, in this 
instance truly, formed. He threw out 
guarded insinuations against my bro- 
ther officers, particularly the second- 
lieutenant, Johnson ; with whom, I 
subsequently found, off duty, he was 
not on speaking terms; and almost 
tore a young midshipman’s ears off his 
head, because, in tumbling up the after- 
hatchway, his foot accidentally hitching 
the combings, he fetched away—-not up 
against his. commanding officer, but a 
gun, the carriage of which had been 
painted, and was dry. Towards the 
close of the forenoon, two officers were 
put under arrest, the gratings rigged, 
three men flogged, and the ship got 
under weigh, which gave R an 
opportunity of making a few spars, by 
presumptuously attempting, as, bound 
for the Downs, we stood off close- 
hauled upon the larboard tack, with a 
light, though freshening, breeze from 
the eastward, and lee-tide still running 
(for it wanted the best part of an hour 
yet ere the flood would make), to shoot 
across the bows of a line-of-battle ship 
at anchor ; when, independent of other 
considerations, according to the dis- 





tance between and relative positions of 


the two vessels, strength of the ebb, 
aud way on, and winding of the Re- 
pulse, as for weathering the mark, it 
resied not in wood and iron to have 
done it. 

Directly on board the M——— they 
saw our .ntention, Captain Sic J 
P—— angrily hailed us, to bring up or 
pass astern ; but R-—— held on; and 
foul of the other, broad on her larboard 
bow, we fell, with less harm, even to 
her paint, than damage to ourselves,— 
for our jiboom (as likewise the fore- 
topgallant-mast) went like a frail reed 
in the hands of a feeble child, foolishly 
essaying to stir up a huge Leviathan ; 
and as an anchor was let go from the 
corvette, and the ponderous hulk, veer- 
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ing away, drifted gradually clear, her 
captain sprung upon the cathead, from 
the overhanging towering height of 
which he looked right down upon our 
deck, and,—I think I see him now,— 
sternly uttering the contemptuous and 
mortifying rebuke of,—‘ A lubberly 
trick, sir—a lubberly trick, by G—d !” 


Cuap. II. 


Wherein is described the chasing of a 
pirate, and boarding of the same. 


We sailed on a cruise, and Jocker 
came out of the list in time to save a 
mutiny,—for R ’s “ Jubberly trick” 
was but the prelude to a continued 
series of professional blunders, which 
tended to disgust and irritate the men 
still more against an officer who bullied 
and harassed them, until the ship be- 
came a perfect “ hell afloat.” The 
post-captain was a splendid officer, a 
thorough seaman, and a perfect gentle- 
man in his feelings; though his man- 
ners were queer and eccentric, and 
particularly calculated to strike stran- 
gers as being such. A new leaf was 
now turned over; or, rather, an old 
plan began afresh,-—for no more boat- 
swain’s mates in reefing were sent up 
into each top to flog the last man in off 
the yard, and no more starting, under 
any circumstances even, was allowed. 

Ife had one peculiarity which often 
made me think him cracked. By some 
extraordinary kink in his intellects, 
which Abercrombie would explain, and 
trace to its legitimate cause, he would 
ask or be asked questions (that had no 
affinity with ship’s duty, for there he 
was prompt enough) in the morning, 
and give or expect answers to them in 
the evening, or vice-versd, as the case 
might be; and, like Joe Miller's par- 
son,” being totally unconscious of the 
difficulty people who were unaccus- 
tomed to him experienced in keeping 
pace with and catching his association 
of ideas, he always appeared surprised 
and disappointed when they failed in 
understanding him. I remember one 
day dining with Jocker, and offering 
him the loan of some book. Ile made 
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no answer at the time, but addressed 


something to R » who messed en- 
tirely in the cabin; and then, when 
I was keeping the dog-watch, he sud- 
denly broke off, just before eight o’clock, 
in the middle of a very spirited descrip- 
tion of a chase he had been once en- 
gaged in, to tell me, “* he should feel 
obliged.” The best part of a year and 
a half rolled on, and, with the excep- 
tion of picking up a few prizes, nothing 
worth mentioning occurred; till, one 
Sunday morning, when at single an- 
chor in St. Helena Roads, H. M. 
schooner B came in short of water, 
and immediately sent a boat on board 
of us. Though at prayers, Captain 
Jocker descended to his cabin with the 
officer; but they had scarcely been five 
minutes together, before the skipper 
scrambled up the ladder again as if the 
ship itself was overboard, and hastily 
desiring the hands to be called out up 
anchor, in another minute the church 
was unrigged, the bars shipped and 
swifted, and the cable rumbling in as 
the men stamped round, while we were 
all looking at each other in silent 
astonishment at the suddenness of the 
move. 

Directly we got clear of the island, 
the course was given N.E. by E, 
(which was about as much as the trade 
would let us lie), with orders to crack 
on day and night; and a bottle of rum, 
ten dollars, and a day’s leave to drink 
the one and spend the other, were pro- 
mised to the first man who should be 
sharp-sighted and lucky enough to dis- 
cover the craft we had come away in 
such a hurry to look out for, that nearly 
the whole of the officers’ linen had 
been left ashore. 

* Nothing in sight yet, Mr. H——; 
is there nothing in sight ?” impatiently 
inquired Jocker, as he came on deck 
one evening. 

* No, sir, nothing.” 

“ Dull work this,” muttered the 
skipper half-aloud ; “ but a_ stern- 
chase is always a long one, and it’s 
worth the chance. Good joke, eh?” 
turning to me. I laughed as if 
I understood him, though it was not 











* A worthy clergyman in one of the midland counties, when going out to dinner 
on a New Year’s-day, in crossing a bridge, turned round to his servant who accom- 
panied him, and said, ‘‘ John, do you like eggs?” ‘ Yes,” replied the peasant; and 
no more passed till, on the following anniversary, when the same divine was going 
over the same bridge at much the same time, for the same purpose, and inquired of 
the same servant, ‘‘ How?” to which the man, being accustomed to his master, 


replied, ‘* Poged” (poached); and so it was with Jocker, only in a less degree, 
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for a long time afterwards that I took. 

“Turn the hands‘up to skylark,” he 

added ; ‘ but take those royals in 

first,— for if you don’t do it presently 
” 


“¢ Man the royal cluelines, and flying 
jib down haul!” I sung out, accord- 
ingly. 

“‘ All manned, sir!” was the speedy 
answer. 

“ Clew up~haul down!” and ina 
quarter less no time the sails were 
furled, the gaskets passed, and the men 
down in the tops again; but the peo- 
ple had scarcely been “ at mischief,” 
playing all manner of pranks in the 
jee waist and fore-rigging, above half 
an hour, when a look out from aloft 
hailed the deck in a loud and joyous 
tone, and my “ Hilloa !” was answered 
by the welcome sound of, “ Strange 
sail a-head, sir.” 

“ A-head ?” exclaimed the captain, 
— right a-head ?” 

“ Right a-head, sir,--right a-head.” 

“« Keep the ship her course, then,” 
catching the inquiring eye of the fore- 
castle-man at the wheel. “ Up aloft, 
there, for’ard, Mr. H——, and let us 
know what you make of her. Call 
the first-lieutenant, youngster; he’s in 
my cabin, looking at the charts.” 

By the time I had ascended to the 
fore-top-gallant yard, every soul in the 
ship was, as usual, upon deck, specu- 
lating about the chase; which, by aid 
of a very indifferent glass, I pronounced 
to be (as I thought) a small square- 
rigged vessel, standing the same as 
ourselves, viz., close at it on the star- 
board tack across the 8. E. trade. The 
royals were loosed and set, notwith- 
standing the breeze was far from steady, 
and occasionally came on in hard puffs 
that fairly buried our lee gangway 
under the flashing waves, as the cor- 
vette laid over to the squalls; and, 
then, righting, shook large sheets of 
hoary foam, white as the driven snow, 
from off her bows ; while ever and anon 
the salt spray showered into windward, 
washing our faces in most glorious 
style. 

“ Let them get a pull, Mr. R . 
of the small weather breast-backstays 
fore and aft, or we shall have those 
top-gallant-masts going over the side in 
one of these infernal puffs,” said Jocker, 
looking anxiously up at the sticks, 
which bent like willow wands. 

“* Forecastle, there !” 

“ Sir ” 
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*¢ Call those men down off the fore- 
top-gallant-yard, Mr. Johnson, or 
they'll be going overboard with the 
masts! Hands by the royal halliards !” 
shouted the skipper, who had com- 
pletely taken the charge of the deck 
himself, “ Keep fast!” he added, 
after a time, when a glance of his ex- 
perienced eye to windward told him 
all fear was at anend ; and that, though 
the trade was brisk, the spars quivered, 
and the canvass grinned, we still might 
carry on. 

Not feeling at all inclined to “ go 
overboard with the masts,” I had de- 
scended from the first, and was talking 
to Johnson, when the skipper sung 
out, “ Up aloft, there, with a glass, 
one of you gentlemen, again! We 
must be coming up with her hand- 
over-hand now,—for she’s visible from 
the deck.” 

* V’ll go,” said Johnson, jumping 
into the forerigging ; “ I want to have 
a squint.” 

But scarcely had he been on the 
topsail-yard a minute, when he hal- 
io0ed out, loud enough to be heard by 
Jocker, who was standing aft watching 
the log-line,as it glided offthe whirring 
reel through the fingers of the mate, 
ascertaining the rate of the ship’s ve- 
locity through the water, that “ she 
was right away before the wind!” 

* What!” thundered forth the cap- 
tain, raising his long glass to the only 
eye the enemy had left him. But, 
whether the chase had sprung any 
thing or not to cause her bearing up, 
there she was dancing away on the 
lee-bow plain enough, and the corvette 
had rather been falling off her course 
than coming up any, within the last 
few minutes. “ Keep her away to 
north, my man; afterguard aft to the 
braces. Trim the yards, and get the 
stu’n’sails on her, Mr. R »” con- 
tinued Jocker, bustling forward in the 
waist himself, to get a clearer view. 
** Hold yourself fast on the yard, and 
keep where you are, sir!” he said to 
Johnson, who was preparing to descend, 
when he heard the order given for 
hauling in the weather-braces. “« Come, 
Mr. H » be a little smart for once 
in the way; do, pray. Mr. Johnson 
— Mr. Johnson—” impatiently con- 
tinued Jocker, after the lapse of a few 
minutes, to my brother officer,—“ can’t 
you make out what she is, and all 
about her, by this time, eh ?” 

“ She’s an hermaphrodite, sir.” 
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“An her what ?” he inquired 
sharply, not quite catching the word. 

“A brigantine, sir, with the wind 
dead aft, and every stitch of canvass 
she can carry. There’s some mark in 
her mainsail,” he added presently. 

“ Ah!” said Jocker, knowingly,— 
“ what is it like?” 

“ Impossible to say, sir.” 

“ If I sent you up my glass by the 
signal halliards, could you find out 
exactly what it was, think ye?” 

“ No, sir,—too dark for that.” 

*“ Come down, then. How’s her 
head ?”” inquired Jocker, taking with 
his hand, from the points of a compass 
cut on a timber head, the bearings of 
the dusky patch of white on the hori- 
zon, the former clear, hard outlines of 
which were gradually growing dim. 

* Due north, sir,” was the answer 
from abaft. 

“ Let her go off a point !” 

Jocker was not a man likely to ask 
for, much less to act upon, the opinions 
of others; and nothing is easier, or 
more common, than for young officers 
to call in question the judgment of 
older men, and abler: but 1 thought 
then, and think so now, that while we 
were about it, we might as well have 
squared the yards, and steered north- 
west at once (instead of edging away 
little by little); and thus have done at 
first what we had to do at last,— made 
one elbow where we made two or three, 
and saved something in the end ; for, 
however fast, from some _ incidental 
cause, on a bowline we had overhauled 
the chase, going large we clearly had 
no chance with her,— she literally 
sailed two feet to our one, and, long 
before we had closed within any thing 
like gun-shot, was on cur lee-bow 
again. The captain bit his lip with 
vexation, till the skin broke, and the 
blood flew; and, as the few final 
spokes of weather-helm were given, 
and the harbour-mark on the main 
brace came in at the first drag, jiggers 
were clapped on the stu’n’sail tacks and 
halliards, which were sweated out and 
up until the blocks were within an ace 
of splitting,—butts of salt water slung 
on the mainstay, and the men sent be- 
low to turn into their hammocks; but 
it was all of no avail: she dropped us 
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every minute, and, as if in derision of 
our failure, impudently run up a sig- 
nal-lantern at her gaff-end.* 

“ Shall we give him a gun, sir?” 
inquired R——. 

“A gun, Mr. R !” expostu- 
lated Jocker, in a tone of extreme irri- 
tation. “ What for?” he added, turn- 
ing from his first-lieutenant with ill- 
concealed, contemptuous disgust. 


* Shorten sail for the night, then 
” 


“ No—o !” he said, scowling the 
other dumb; for the captain enter- 
tained lingering hopes that, so unu- 
sually far to the eastward, and near to 
the coast of Africa, as we had still re- 
tained the trade, the chase might get 
becalmed, while we, perhaps, took the 
breeze up near enough to carry the 
former with our boats. Not to lose an 
inch of ground, while any chance re- 
mained, Bodd, the master, though un- 
der the doctor’s hands, had, when the 
brigantine first hove in sight, taken the 
wheel himself, steering so steadily, 
that any one might have sworn the 
compass-card was nailed ; and even 
now, when the capture of the stranger 
was no longer likely to be effected by 
any steerage, good or bad, he only re- 
linquished it in unwilling obedience to 
the positive commands of Jocker. 

About two bells in the middle watch, 
we split our mizen-topsail in a squall ; 
with both sheets aft, however, that was 
of little consequence: and from that 
period the breeze fell light so rapidly, 
that by three o’clock we were slipping 
only a short couple of knots through 
the water; while, ere another hour had 
gone by, the corvette had so little way 
on her, that she would scarcely answer 
her helm at all. The pirate must have 
been becalmed for a considerable space 
of time. His light had been hauled 
down long enough ago; and when we 
lay rolling heavily in the glassy swell, 
our canvass almost rent with the vio- 
lent convulsions of the old tub, we had 
the infinite satisfaction of seeing him, 
as daylight broke, helplessly going 
round and round, distant from us not 
more than five miles to the north- 
westward, Whether he was too weak- 
handed to work his sweeps, or too 
confident in his own powers of resist- 








* The account of this chase may be, perhaps (to unprofessional readers parti- 
cularly), more accurate than intelligible ; but while, for the sake of making it the 
one, 1 have confined myself strictly to the log-book, I would trust that I have not 


altogether failed in rendering it the other. 
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ance against any attack we were likely 
to make upon him with the boats to 
think it worth his while to rig them, 
we had of course no means of judging ; 
but there he lay, as I said before, 
going round and round in the calm, 
his studding-sails taken in, his head- 
yards laid square, and the foreclue- 
garnets raised, so as to be in readiness 
to brace them up on either tack at 
the slightest indication of a catspaw, 
though otherwise there was no appear- 
ance of a move on board. 

The launch had been hoisted out, 
the barge, cutter, and jollyboat lowered, 
their respective crews, together with the 
marines appointed to accompany them, 
being mustered aft. Nothing had as 
yet been said about officers; but we 
all supposed that the orders would be 
for Johnson to go away in charge of 
the expedition. Lowever, before any 
were given, R stepped up to Jocker 
with an earnest request that he might 
have the launch. We all know the 
captain of a man-of-war can do exactly 
as he pleases ; but although the com- 
mander of the Repulse, for many rea- 
sons, would doubtless have preterred 
my messmate, whether he thought it 
injustice to refuse one officer, and then 
send another, junior to the former both 
in rank and actual length of service, 
or whether he wanted to see what 
1t—— really was fit for, it would be 
useless now to argue. The first lieu- 
tenant had the thing be asked for ; 
while the barge was given to me, the 
cutter to the master (who persisted in 
volunteering, notwithstanding the re- 
monstrances of the surgeon), and the 
remaining boat to Clerke, a mate; and 
off we shoved, the second and third 
lieutenants continuing on board, 

When about a mile from the ship, 
they began humbugging with the car- 
ronade with which the bow of the boat 
R had, was fitted, and contrived 
to let it go overboard by some most 
extraordinary clumsy blunder ; thereby 
leaving us no possibility of winging the 
brigantine ifa breeze sprang up, and also 
expending one poor fellow, a marine, 
who was carried to the bottom along 
with it. Grossly uncharitable as it 
may seem to say so, 1 believe to this 
hour it was done on purpose ; for the 
rankling, envious jealousy, which had 
incited R——— to supplant the second 
lieutenant in the present expedition, 
having given way to the cooling in- 
fluence of the morning air, and its 
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absence reduced him to the conclusion 
of discretion being the better part of 
valour, he wished to make the loss of 
the gun an excuse for returning to the 
ship. Iwishhe had. Such a reason 
for such an act, alleged to such a man 
as Jocker, would have been received 
according to its merits; but, vulgarly 
speaking, R had put his foot in it, 
and it was now too late to think of 
drawing back. 

“ Look out, H——; now for it!” 
exclaimed Bodd to me: “ we’re within 
range: he'll begin blazing away at us 
in a minute.” 

R shivered like any youth going 
out to fight his first duel ina hard frost. 
But his fear was needless ; for, in re- 
turn to the smart discharge of small 
arms opened by the marines upon the 
vessel, not a single shot of any sort 
or kind was fired, though we were 
shortly getting pretty close, and one 
or two loud piercing groans announced 
that some of the bullets had struck her 
crew. 

“We shall lose him now,” said 
Bodd, observing a squall, in which 
there was more of wind than rain, 
rising thickly to the eastward. 

“Let's push on, then, with the 
faster boats,” I said, “ and leave the 
launch” 

“ T’ll bring you to a court-martial, 
sir,” sung out the first-lieutenant, over- 
hearing the word “ launch,” and sus- 
pecting we were passing some remarks 
on him. 

“© What for?” said Bodd. 

“ So you may,” said I. 

* Give way, my lads—stretch out 
your best!” exclaimed the master, 
adopting my suggestion ; and the cut- 
ter dashed gallantly ahead. 

“« Give way!” repeated Clerke, fol- 
lowing the example Bodd had set. 

** Stretch out, barges—stretch out, 
or your boat ‘ll be the last, and lose 
her name!” There was no fear of that, 
however, with a crew of ten picked men, 
accustomed to pull together in a bottom 
blackleaded like the bars of a Bath stove, 
and the cutter soon had a sight of our 
stern. 

* Come back !” shrieked R ,in 
a voice tremulous with rage and fear, 
as savage at being left in the lurch, 
as he was unwilling to advance 
“come back, you mutinous scoundrels ! 
Come back, Mr. I » sir, or I'll 
shoot you through the head} Come 
back, I say — come back !” 
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But telling him, with an oath, to 
“ follow or fire, as he pleased,” I 
laughed scornfully, in the excitement 
of the moment, at his threat; and this 
reckless sally was hailed by the boats’ 
crews with one wild deafening cheer, 
that completely drowned the straining 
notes of R , while the water hissed, 
bubbled, boiled, and foamed beneath 
the bending oars, which rattled in their 
rowlocks with a loud resounding clang, 
as the barge shot alongside the pirate 
like an arrow, and was saluted with a 
plentiful supply of cold shot, which 
were hove crashing through her bottom. 
“Up men, and on his deck — the devil 
help the hindmost!” I exclaimed, as 
I heard the rushing of the water 
through the planks. While stepping 
lightly on the gunnel edge, as I felt 
the boat sink beneath my feet, I leaped 
into the mainchains, and, flinging my- 
self over the low bulwark of the bri- 
gantine, pressed aft to gain the tiller ; 
but the squall striking the vessel sud- 
denly before that point was accom- 
plished, all hope of support from the 
Jollyboat and cutter was at an end, 
for Bodd and Clerke were full a ship’s 
length astern of us when we boarded ; 
and half that distance, when yielding 
to the impetus of the blast —its head 
being turned round towards the con- 
trary point of the compass from whence 
the former flew—the craft, which but 
so lately had floated motionless and 
unmanageable, bounded into action 
like a thing of life. This was serious, 
and I directly did my best to jump 
overboard ; but hemmed in by a parcel 
of black-visaged scoundrels, I was cut 
down, dug into with a boarding-pike, 
and, as if that was not enough, trampled 
over till totally bereft of consciousness 
and breath. 
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Lam saved a short, but highly unpleasant 
walk, 

On recovering my senses, I found 
myself stretched on my beam-ends, 
down below, on board of some craft 
or other, with an Indian mat spread 
out between me and the bare planks. 
From a hook in one of the carlines of 
the low deck overhead, was suspended 
an iron lamp, affording a dim, flicker- 
ing, and uncertain light, which only 
served to render the darkness still more 
visible, and increase the already nearly 
suffocating closeness of the confined 
atmosphere. It was not the corvette, 
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The past events, which have been pre- 
viously related, flashed like vivid light- 
ning through my mind, and straining 
my hands down on my throbbing eye- 
balls, I endeavoured to drive them from 
my recollection, and bring myself to 
imagine it a fever dream, a passing 
vision, a mere illusion of the mind ; 
but the stern reality of things around 
was too self-evident not to force con- 
viction on my senses, stricken and 
nearly broken down as they were by 
the accumulated load of misery that 
weighed heavily at my heart, as I gra- 
dually awoke to a full sense of my 
situation—a prisoner on board the 
pirate—in the hands of men who 
knew not the word mercy, aud whose 
motto was death. 

Withdrawing my hands, however, 
and resolving, if possible, to nerve my- 
self against the worst, I turned with 
considerable pain and difficulty on my 
left side, for the purpose of taking a 
more accurate survey, and encountered 
the serpentlike and unearthly gaze of 
a pair of glassy eyes, that were gloat- 
ing over me with an expression in 
which seemed concentrated every hell- 
ish passion that could inflame and 
agitate the breast of man. Averting 
my sight, as I instinctively recoiled in 
horror, it rested on the form of a boy. 
T could not scan his features, the scin- 
tillating movements of his dark eyes 
being alone distinguishable from the 
crouching position in which he sat, 
his head resting on his hands, and his 
back to the little light there was. 

“ Esta ristabliciendose—he is re- 
covering.” 

“ Si, si—yes, yes,” answered the 
boy ; and laying hold of me, they pro- 
ceeded to bear me on deck. 

Immediately on being moved, I ex- 
perienced great increase of pain; and 
it did not require the dark, thick, flaky 
gouts of clotted gore adhering to my 
clothes to tell me I had been severely 
wounded, and had bled profusely since ; 
for my system was so much weakened 
by the extensive hemorrhage which had 
taken place, that I nearly fainted dead 
away again; but the fresh air, as they 
gained the open hatchway, quite re- 
stored me. I must have been lying 
for many hours in this state of stupe- 
faction, for it was night when we ar- 
rived on deck— but night only as it is 
known within the tropics. The pale 
moon had risen, and shone forth in all 
her glory, beaming a soft and silvery 
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light on the dark slender spars and 
white cotton canvass of the brigantine, 
rendering every thing as clear as day, 
so that I could distinctly trace the 
deep lines even in the bronzed, fur- 
rowed countenances of the groups 
around—some sleeping, others sitting 
and smoking their cigars—some walk- 
ing up and down— but all as perfectly 
indifferent to my being there, as though 
it were a matter of course. All was 
silent, save the trailing of the plank 
along the deck, as it grated harshly on 
my ears, ringing my death-knell too 
audibly to admit of any doubts of my 
intended fate, and the dashing of the 
spray from off the bows of the lovely 
craft, swiftly cleaving her trackless way 
across the “ world of waters.” But 
this selfsame hissing noise, which I 
had often leaned listening to for hours 
at a time, had now no charms for me, 
and I turned sickening away in horror, 
while a cold creeping shudder thrilled 
through my exhausted frame, succeeded 
by racking pains all over, together with 
a most excruciating thirst, which, short 
as the time was that I had to live, 
I would have sacrificed whole worlds 
to have assuaged ; and looking implor- 
ingly in the Spaniard’s face, [ uttered 
with difficulty the words, “ Aqua, aqua ! 
— water, water !” 

** Pranto tendras mucho— you will 
soon have plenty,” he replied, with 
worse than brutal indifference to my 
sufferings. 

* Todo listo—vaj! All ready—go!” 
exclaimed the boy, with an expression 
of fiendish ecstasy fearfully depicted 
on his malignant countenance, as he 
pointed to the plank, obligingly rigged 
out to leeward, about six feet beyond 
the side, for the express purpose of 
affording me the accommodation of 
walking into the sea without wetting 
my feet till I got there. 

I would trust lam no coward, but 
my heart fairly sank within me; and, 
dropping on my knees, I prayed fer- 
vently in that awful moment to Al- 
mighty God to deliver me from mine 
enemies; while Charlotte, home, 
friends — all that was dear to my 
thoughts — swam in one hazy and con- 
tinued mist before my aching, blood- 
shot eyes; and for the first time I 
really knew the bitterness of coming 
death. 

Directly they saw that I required 
force, the Spaniard who had been so 
earnestly watching my recovery, that 
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he might have the inexpressible plea- 
sure of seeing me in the last agonies 
ofa drowning death, cast the bight of a 
rope around my waist, and dragged me 
athwart the deck, striking me violently 
on the mouth with the pointed end, as 
writhing in pain, and struggling inch 
for inch, I called wildly on my Saviour 
for assistance in this my hour of need, 
Looking round, in the sheer hopeless- 
ness of utter despair, for some weapon 
with which I might cut the strands, 
and sell my life dearly, fighting to the 
last, I cast my eyes on one forma stand- 
ing aft near the taffrail, on the weather- 
side, From the speaking-trumpet dang- 
ling by a becket from his finger, he was 
evidently an officer of some sort. The 
muscles of his massive, high, but fine- 
formed features, were wrought into an 
expression of unmitigated indignation 
and disgust at the wanton barbarity of 
the whole proceedings ; and he more 
than once clenched his fist, as he 
watched the distance shorten between 
me and the plank. Ilis face was fa- 
miliar to me—“ Merciful Father, it is 
he!” And as the blessed rays of hope 
lighted on my soul, lending me a force 
and energy almost supernatural, I col- 
lected my whole remaining strength 
into one single effort, and uttering a 
yell which would have done credit to 
a hungry jackal, backed with a surge 
that carried the pirate over to the 
weather-rails. ‘ Staworth !” I shrieked 
out, nearly choked with the blood that 
was fast flowing inwards from my 
bruised and battered mouth, “ as you 
hope for mercy at your dying hour, 
save r 

“H——! It'sH , by Heaven f 
Unhand him there!” he shouted fierce- 
ly ; and springing forward to my rescue, 
seized me by the collar with his left 
hand, and grappled in the firm and 
iron grasp of his right the bare and 
brawny throat of the murderous wretch, 
who, instantly that he saw the least 
chance of being disappointed in slak- 
ing his burning thirst with blood, had 
unsheathed his double-edged, broad- 
bladed knife, to butcher me at once, 
and so make the work both short and 
sure. Eyeing him with a paralysing 
look of deadly withering hate, the 
Spaniard quailed beneath it, and trem- 
bled like an aspen, as much from 
passion at the conscious impotency of 
his baffled rage, as fear, and, muttering 
a curse between his grinding teeth, 
endeavoured to plunge the weapon 
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into the belly of my cousin; but he 
elongated his arm to its utmost stretch 
before the point could reach him, and 
tightened his grip until his nails seemed 
almost buried in the swelling veins. 
The steel dropped from the pirate’s 
hands— he grew livid in the face — 
the bloody froth curling around his 
wide dilated nostrils and contorted 
mouth —his glaring and deep-set eyes 
starting from their sockets, and stand- 
ing out as though they had been fixed 
upon his ghastly countenance — and 
his long, gaunt, bony, quivering fingers 
spasmodically clutching at the empty 
air, as Staworth forced him to leeward 
like a child, until his spine rested in a 
curve upon the low gunnel’s edge, his 
head nearly dipping in the sparkling 
foam which laved her channels as the 
brigantine laid over to the breeze. Then 
placing his right foot a little below the 
calves of the Spaniard’s legs, he sud- 
denly relaxed his hold, and spun him 
without an effort clear over the vessel’s 
side, his heels describing the segment 
of a circle in the air as he disappeared 
beneath the waves. <A deep splash, 
one low, smothered, gurgling groan, 
the bubbling waters had closed over 
him for ever; and his soul, seared as 
it was by scenes more fit for hell than 
earth, and blackened and befouled with 
crimes of the darkest hue, had gone to 
render up its long account in the pre- 
sence of his Maker. 

Feeble though the efforts of my pen 
are in relation, strong and overpower- 
ing was the revulsion of my feelings. 
I tried to cry, but the fountains of my 
tears were dried ; and this relief was 
denied to my overheated and well-nigh 
bursting brain, which reeled with joy. 
All of a sudden, I felt as if molten lead 
were poured upon it. Again I stag- 
gered — again forms danced across my 
vision —a confused murmur rang 
around my ears—and I was once 
more senseless on the pirate’s deck. 

Youth and a strong constitution 
were on my side, and I rallied from a 
fever which laid me low, and left me 
weaker than before. The scene was 
changed from sea to land, but strange 
faces were around me; and though my 
wants were carefully attended to, it was 
easy to see I was only regarded in the 
light of a prisoner ; for all the questions 
I put in bad Spanish to the men who 
took their spell in my room in three 
fixed watches, day and night, were in- 
variably answered by a myte shake of 





the head. When my wounds were 
partially healed, and I was sufficiently 
recovered to walk about, I attempted 
to take a stroll one evening in the cool ; 
but the Spaniard on duty put himself 
right in the gangway, and producing a 
loaded pistol, most respectfully in- 
formed me he must blow my brains out 
if I passed him. I fired up; but the 
click of the pistol-lock, and a moment’s 
reflection, told me resistance would 
have been absurd ; and sitting down 
in despair, I contented myself with 
asking him who gave such orders. 
** El capitan” was his laconic answer, 
puffing out a volume of smoke. And 
to my further inquiry as to who “ el 
capitan” was, came the satisfactory ex- 
planation of a silent bob ; but I made 
no doubt in my own mind that it was 
my worthy cousin. The man who re- 
lieved him at eight o’clock brought the 
agreeable addition of a bloodhound for 
his watchmate. They might have saved 
themselves this trouble, however, for 
I had not the slightest intention, in my 
present state, of attempting to make a 
bolt — more particularly as I happened 
to be ignorant in which quarter of the 
globe we were, though I conjectured 
it must be somewhere on the western 
coast of Africa. 

The confinement was of course into- 
lerable ; but I smoked the most lovely 
havannahs all day — drank claret which 
would not have disgraced a judge’s 
table— made such friends with tlie 
dog, that he actually allowed me to 
come within reach of his teeth without 
laying hold of my leg—and played 
broadsword with my jailors, till I was 
almost as skilful with a cutlass as 
themselves. Some days after, a young 
Englishman rode up, and jumping off 
the back of an ov-tailed, ewe-necked, 
hammer-headed brute, which might 
have been safely exhibited in a ca- 
ravan, ata British country fair, as some 
wonderful heretofore undiscovered 
quadruped, for any resemblance it 
bore to a horse, civilly inquired after 
my health, and whether I should like 
a ride. I said, “ Yes;” and another 
beast, similar to the former, was drag- 
ged out of a neighbouring shed ; and 
its head being rowsed down to a ring 
in the ground, to prevent biting, a pad 
was buckled on; a bit, which seemed 
to be a belaying pin transmogrified by 
a ship’s armourer, thrust into its mouth ; 
a crupper, very much resembling the 
strop of a tail-block, made fast with a 
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clove-hitch round the root of the un- 
happy animal’s cauda: and all these 
maneuvres having been executed, I 
was desired to mount and follow my 
companion, who I observed rode armed. 
T found him communicative enough on 
all topics, save those concerning my 
cousin, and what they were going to 
do with me; and in regard to these 
points, a stopper had been clapped on 
all their mouths. He did not belong 
to the brigantine, he said ; but he spun 
me the whole yarn of the chase, from 
begimiing to end, as he had had it 
from those on board: and, along with 
it, gave me some excellent reasons for 
their putting away before the wind in 
the first instance, and not rigging their 
sweeps out, or returning the fire of the 
hoats. They had been down on the 
“ other coast ” (South America, he 
meant), where there was a regular 
place of rendezvous, and had been sur- 
prised by the schooner, which came up 
the creck exploring, when all their 
powder was ashore drying under a 
shed — their spare booms rafted in the 
water, as they had been giving the 
vessel a regular clear-out, and caulk- 
ing her fore and aft—and half their 
men away in ‘ practising parties, with 
small-arms,” or at the rope-winch. 
The pirate was so regularly landlocked, 
that the B let go her anchor before 
she discovered what sort of company 
she was in. But no sooner did L—n, 
her commander, smell a rat, than he 
piped the boats away, and commenced 
a rattling fire, which knocked a few 
holes in the other’s upper works, 
causing her to cut and run, and make 
the best of it she could. On board 
their craft, my informant told me, they 
never unbent sails (except, of course, 
to shift) under any circumstances when 
in harbour, in case of an accident ; and 
now, luckily for them, they had been 
loosed to dry, so that canvass was got 
upon the pirate as smartly, or even 
smarter than the B ; and, thanks 
to a shift of wind, they cleared the 
mouth of the creek, forging over the 
bar, where, the tide having fallen, the 
schooner stuck hard and fast, till they 
managed to bring her down by the 
nose. <A few inches did it; but the 
little time it took to lighten her aft 
made all the difference —the brigantine 
had already danced out of gunshot be- 
fore a freshening breeze which blew 
right off the land, and carried them 
hoth into the margin of the trade. 
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The hermaphrodite, from sheer supe- 
riority of sailing, had beaten the 
schooner hollow, going free, but was 
far too crank to carry on close-hauled ; 
and hard up as she necessarily was for 
stores, Staworth did not like to run the 
risk of falling to leeward of his port in 
Africa by keeping away at all. So L—n 
held on, his chase sometimes in, and 
at others out, of sight, until not short- 
ness, but absolute want of water, com- 
pelled him to put into St. Helena Roads. 
They had long been on a purser’s pint 
a-day ; and I was afterwards told by a 
man, who had been boatswain’s mate 
in the B—— at the time, that when 
they anchored off St. James’s Town, 
“ there warn’t so much in the tanks, 
but what, if it had been all started on 
the decks at once, a thirsty dog might 
have licked every drop up, afore any 
of it reached the scuppers.” 

The chase had passed but very little 
to windward of the island ; and L—n 
thought — how justly has been seen — 
that as the trade was brisk, and Jocker 
an old hand, we might possibly have a 
chance. After the schooner had borne 
up, they thought themselves safe 
enough ; but when the corvette hove 
in sight, and they found us coming up 
hand over hand with them, owing to 
the little canvass they could bear in 
such a heavy breeze, they resolved on 
putting away before it, and trusting to 
the chapter of accidents for getting 
supplies, either by falling in with their 
consort upon this coast, or capturing 
some unfortunate defenceless vessel, 
which the mere sight of their teeth and 
flag might bully into striking. 

By the lowness of its situation, the 
sea-view was entirely intercepted from 
the hut which, for four long, dreary 
months, had been my prison-house ; 
but I judged, one night, that some ar- 
rival had taken place, from the signal- 
guns I heard. I was not mistaken. 
The brigantine had come in again, 
and Staworth with it, | felt perfectly 
convinced ; for the guards and blood- 
hound were withdrawn, a French ser- 
vant substituted in their stead, and I 
was left free, on giving my parole 
(“honour amongst thieves !”) not to 
range beyond a certain given distance 
from the station. 

Ifad proof been wanting that my 
ill-fated and misguided cousin — the 
victim of dissipation, gambling, and 
ungovernable passions — was in the 
neighbourhood, it was soon afforded 
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me; for I fell in with him one even- 
ing wandering over the flat, marshy 
country, gun in hand, on the look-out 
for game; but hardened, as a long 
association with his present compa- 
nions must have left him, he slunk 
away in shame; and from that time, 
till the hour of his death, [ never saw 
him more. 


Cuar. IV. 


Intending a surprise for others, I meet 
with something unexpected myself, 


Shortly subsequent to the meeting 
with Staworth I was taking a siesta, 
during the overpowering sultry heat 
of the day, when Danby, the young 
Englishman previously alluded to, 
roused me up, sailor-fashion, with a 
rough shake, and ‘ Yeo, hoy, here! 
heave out! shewa leg and savethetide !” 

“ What should I heave out for?” 
T inquired. 

“ Tleave out for!” he repeated ; 
“why, it’s up anchor, man! Didn’t 
you get my message, then?” he con- 
tinued, seeing me all in the dark. 

“ No.” 

“ Tlere, Antonio, you rascal!” he 
sung out to my servant, who had been 
drunk, off and on, for about three 
days, and now came reeling in, hold- 
ing a broad-based, conical-shaped, de- 
canter of spirit; his bloated face, blear 
eyes, and bare, dirty, skinny, shrunken 
shanks, presenting a most disgusting 
picture of the effects of drinking within 
the tropics ; “did you give Mr. {1—— 
my message, sir?” he added, sternly. 

The beast made no reply ; but, first 
eyeing me with a drunken leer, burst 
into a rude laugh, and made an in- 
effectual attempt to heave the bottle in 
the other’s face. 

* Mutiny, you beggar! mutiny!” 
exclaimed Danby, slapping offa loaded 
pistol at him, within three paces. The 
shivered glass flew in ten thousand 
crystal splinters from the Frenchman’s 
bleeding hands, as the ball, passing 
through his knuckles, entered his heart, 
sending the corpse bounding in the air 
higher than living man could go. 

“I must tell Staworth to have him 
buried,” said Danby, lighting a cigar, 
and unconcernedly turning the body 
over with his foot. “ Come along, 
li——.. But, before we go, give me 
your word as a sailor, that when we 
have set you once adrift, and have no 
longer any hold upon you, that you 
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never will, by word or deed, directly 
or indirectly, on duty or off it, in 
friendship or enmity, disclose to any 
living soul our hiding-hole, or attempt 
to ferret it out yourself. Your hand: 
—that’s right. None but boats can 
pass up to our store-houses, if by any 
chance they ever found the channel; 
and as for the rest, we can hit hard 
enough for any thing. As to your 
cousin, of course you'll do as you like; 
but, considering that he stands a ver 
good chance of being killed by the 
time you reach England, or a still 
better one of dancing a Newgate horn- 
pipe at the foreyard-arm if he ’scapes 
being done for in fair fight, I don’t see 
what good can come of your letting 
people know that he did not drown 
himself; when, in-all probability, the 
whole afiair’s forgotten by most, and 
cared for by none.” 

There was some reason in this; and, 
by the time we were arrived on board 
my companion’s schooner, I had made 
up my mind to say nothing, when, for 
the credit of the family, nothing was 
better said. 

We sailed, and, for the first and last 
time, I had an opportunity afforded 
me of witnessing, at my leisure, the 
moves practised on board such craft. 
The crew was of all nations. There 
were a good many Spanish Indians, 
but very few true Spaniards, at which 
I was rather surprised ; and, I should 
say, nearly one half of the ship’s com- 
= was composed of Yankees or 
inglishmen— capital sailors every one 
of them, and quiet enough when work 
was going on: but directly the ropes 
were belayed, I never saw any set of 
fellows under command so apparently 
void of discipline in my life. Danby 
cruised about to the northward of 
Ascension, just in the track of the 
homeward-bounders; and, at last, a 
large, heavy vessel was seen coming 
up, under a cloud of canvass, right 
before the wind, rolling like a tub, 
with her lower studding-sail booms 
topped half-way up to the foreyard- 
arms, to prevent their dipping and 
being carried away as she sallied over, 
first one side and then the other. 

“Let's try her,” said the pirate; 
and a gun was accordingly fired to 
leeward, and up went a man-of-war’s 
long pennant, and a blue ensign (which 
was the colour of the admiral on the 
station). * All right!” he exclaimed, 
as the stranger yawed, shewing the 
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striped flag of the Company in return. 
“ She'll paul us with these private 
signals,” added Danby, after a while, 
seeing three or four little balls of bunt- 
ing ascending to the truck at the head 
of the foreroyal-mast, and then, with a 
jerk of the halliards, suddenly break out 
into as many colours as the chequered 
coat ofan harlequin. “ Lower away 
the ensign there, abaft; bend it on, 
with the jack downwards ; we'll hoist 
it half-mast, and hail for a surgeon.” 

The roll of their drum, as the India- 
man beat to quarters, was carried down 
to us by the breeze; but as she neared, 
all her precautions were abandoned, 
the men were called from the guns to 
shorten sail, and a quarter-cutter piped 
away. When the boat was within half 
a ship’s length of the schooner, Danby 
called me over to the lee-side of the 
deck. ‘“ Look,” he said, “ do you see 
that ?” pointing with his finger to 
something on the surface. I craned 
over in perfect innocence, and a touch 
on the back sent me floundering into 
the water; while the schooner made 
sail and shot away like lightning, much 
to the astonishment of the boat's crew, 
who contented themselves with laying 
on their oars, staring at the clipper 
with their mouths wide open, never 
thinking of saving me, till the skipper 
of the Indiaman rapped out to the 
officer, fiercely enough, an order to 
* pick that fellow up.” 

Staworth’s father had formerly owned 
many of the large chartered ships, and, 
from being constantly knocking about 
down at Northfleet and Blackwall with 
my cousin, I was then as well ac- 
quainted with many of the Company’s 
men as if I had been in the service 
myself; but now the adage of more 
people knowing Tom fool than Tom 
fool knows was reversed: for, though 
the hammock-nettings were lined with 
faces I remembered, none recognised 
me; which really was not a matter of 
much wonder, when I came to reflect 
that, for nearly half a year, no razor 
had ever touched my face. And there 
were many ladies in the cuddy, who 
would have given a trifle to have had 
their back-hair as long as mine. 

Clothes, beyond those I stood up- 
right in, I was of course unburdened 
with ; but I had been too long “parish 
rigged” to mind accepting a pair of 
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trousers here, a shirt there, a pocket- 
handkerchief from one lady, silk stock- 
ings from another, or shoes from the 
captain, and even a chest from his 
steward to stow my borrowed plumes 
away in: while, in addition to all these 
gifts, Mrs. M , the wife of a major 
of native cavalry, when she found out 
who and what I was, begged to present 
“ her daughter —her only daughter,” 
a sickly, inanimate-looking girl of 
eighteen, who was coming over to 
England for her health, and who lisped 
sentiment, adored “ thailors,” and 
thought “ pirathes” very ‘ poethical.” 

But let this pass. Most of my ship- 
mates on board the have been 
dead and gone some twenty years ago, 
but with their breath my recollection 
of their kindness has not faded; and 
the young lady subsequently made a 
much better match, and proved herself 
as sensible after marriage as every 
body thought her foolish before it. 

Captain had given his convoy 
the slip, and was cracking on to be 
the first ship home, trusting to his guns 
and men to lick the French if he fell 
in with any of their cruisers. We had 
a rattling passage up the N. E. trade; 
passed to the eastward of the Azores 
with a south-westerly wind, which car- 
ried us into the Channel Chart, when 
it veered round on the other quarter, 
drawing gradually abeam. The wea- 
ther was such, that no observations 
could be got, so that, when we picked 
up a pilot (rather further out than they 
usually come), Captain was fain 
to take his word ; which made us more 
to the northward than we thought we 
were. The skipper wished to keep 
the regular course ; the deep-sea lead 
was armed, and soundings got for 
about the fiftieth time: but the pilot 
positively refused to take charge unless 
we steered S. E. by E. } E.* until we 
made the Lizards; and many of the 
officers siding with him, Captain 
knocked quietly under, “ supposing 
they were right.” 

We were expecting to make the 
lights in the first watch one night, 
when the chief-mate came into the 
cuddy, where we were at cards with 
the captain, saying the pilot had taken 
charge of the deck, and had requested 
him to go down and mark off, by dead 
reckoning, the ship’s place exactly. 

















* By compass: there are between two and three points of westerly variation, be 
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“ Who have you got at the wheel, 
Smith ?”’ inquired the skipper, handing 
him over a pair of large compasses. 

“ One of the pilot’s men, sir.” 

*¢ Who’s looking out on the weather- 
bow ?” 

“ One of the pilot’s men, sir.” 

The skipper trumped the trick, de- 
liberately took it up, and, laying his 
cards face downwards on the table, 
gave a loud “ahem!” and then, im- 
mersing his hands in his breeches’- 
pockets, walked to the cuddy-port, un- 
shipped the sash, and put his head 
out. A glance to leeward, and halfa 
one at the little compass swinging in 
its gymbals from the skylight beam, 
was quite enough: the ship was off 
her course, and Brest a-head. 

* All hands wear ship!” he shouted, 
in a voice which startled every soul, 
and caused more than one of his fair 
passengers to faint; while, darting out 
under the awning, with one arm he 
hove the helmsman over the compa- 
nion-rail, sprawling down the ladder, 
on to the steerage-deck below, thereby 
fracturing his skull, besides indenting 
the teak-planks; and with the other 
sent the wheel spinning round and 
round. Thus, by the prompt, cool 
measures of an energetic mind, was 
treachery, which would have delivered 
both ship and cargo over to the enemy, 
crushed in an instant; while those who 
had planned the deed met with what 
they most richly deserved—their death. 
Their pilot was shot through the head 
by the captain himself, while in the 
act of making signals to a large lugger 
creeping up under our lee-quarter; 
and the look-out on the forecastle I 
pinned with a marlinespike to the heel 
of the jib-boom, as he was running out 
on the bowsprit to jump into a rowing- 
boat about to board us on the bow. I 
was blinded by the blood which spurted 
in my face, missed my hold, and got 
wiped overboard by the staysail, un- 
seen, unheard; my hail being confused 
with the louder cries of those belonging 
to the lugger, which was run down by 
the Indiaman as her head flew off and 
came to the wind again upon the other 
tack. The rowing-boat saved me, in 
common with some others; but I would 
as lief have been left to perish : for the 

hour that saw my shipmates safely 
restored to their families and homes, 
found me immured in a French prison. 
I knew no one—had neither money, 
button, nor commission to shew; and, 
¥OL, XVI, NO, XCI, 
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so used to lying themselves that they 
thought no one else could speak the 
truth, [could gain no credence that I 
was an Officer. My sufferings in the 
filthy receptacle 1 was thrown into I 
will not insult my readers by describ- 
ing; for, were they to be written down 
on paper, nine-tenths would turn from 
the page in loathing and disgust : while 
those who shrank not from the recital 
would be apt to disbelieve it, if it has 
never been their luck to know by ex- 
perience the way in which our foremast 
men were treated in some parts of that 
pattern for countries, France. I grew 
sullen and desperate, brooding like an 
Indian over schemes of fierce revenge, 
and caring little what means I took in 
making my escape, so long as it was 
accomplished in the end. 

At last, I broke away. Almost 
naked, and without a sows, I started 
for the sea-coast, laying by during the 
day, and going about twenty miles a 
night. All the food I ate was stolen ; 
and when I came across a I'rench 
sailor, who had been swaying away at 
the brandy bottle, I made no hesitation 
of beating him till he could neither 
speak nor see, and then robbing him of 
his clothes and money; taking good 
care not to leave even my own filthy 
rags, lest they might lead to detection. 
Concealment was now unnecessary, for 
as I was spare, lean, dark,and swarthy, 
and jabbered their language like a 
monkey or a native, I boldly entered 
myself on board a privateer, with the 
determination of playing them a slip- 
pery trick the very first slant [ had. 

They had one punishment for petty 
offences, which consisted in sending a 
man to sit all night in the galley — not 
the cook’s, but that hoisted up under 
the brig’s stern. A bright idea struck 
me. [ laid every thing in training, and 
one night, in the middle watch, when 
we were stretching over towards the 
English coast close-hauled, 1 crawled 
like a cat out from the boat (having 
purposely committed something to be 
sent there), and, clambering along the 
side to leeward, severed with my clasp- 
knife the outer parts of the laniards of 
the lower rigging. It was a long oper- 
ation, and I had scarcely time to get 
aft again when the helm was put down 
to go about. I waited with breathless 
anxiety for the crasli: it came— both 
masts going within a few seconds of 
each other. The tackle falls [ had 
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previously cast off their cleats, and, 
bringing them together, had taken a 

turn round the middle thwart, so that 

I could ease off both at once. The 

sheaves were well greased ; and, in the 

noise and confusion which ensued, I 

lowered and unhooked the boat, and 

sculled away, using one oar after the 

fashion of a Chinese fisherman. The 

wind was easterly, with some little 

southing in it. I had smuggled in a 

hammock for a sail, and Falmouth was 
under my lee, I knew; but with no 
compass by, and only an oar with 
which to steer, I should, in all proba- 
bility, have been food for fishes long 
ere this, had I not been picked up at 
daylight by an English sloop-of-war. 
They were, as usual, in want of hands, 
and I stood a very good chance of 
being promoted as captain ofthe main- 
top, larboard watch; when I begged 
to speak a few words in private to the 
first-lieutenant, whom I knew, from 
the circumstance of having formerly 
met with him at Port Royal, in Ja- 
maica. He was rather sceptical at 
first; on which I asked for pen and 
ink, and wrote my signature. He re- 
cognised the mishapen, schoolboy - 
looking characters, directly, and intro- 
duced me to the captain, who sent me 
ashore in a prize, and dashed off in 
chase of the brig; which, before the 
sun went down, was under jurymasts, 
with the English colours fluttering 
above those of France. 

My feelings, when my foot rested 
on my native land, may be easier ima- 
gined than described; and, without 
stopping to purchase even a change of 
clothes, I started with four post-horses, 
travelling night and day until I reached 
my father’s park. Dismissing the chaise 
there, I scrambled over the palings, 
and, crossing into the shrubbery, wend- 
ed my way, with a throbbing heart, 
towards the house. Surprises, in a 
case like this, are, if not absolutely 
wrong, extremely unwise, to use the 
mildest term; and here the folly re- 
coiled upon myself. It was an even- 
ing in July; nature was calm and 
still, but sounds of music issued from 
the house, and the rooms on the ground- 
floor, opening out on to the lawn, were 
brilliantly lighted up; while the re- 
peated ringings of the bell, and con- 
tinued rolling of carriage-wheels round 
the drive, announced the arrivals of 
‘‘ company.” 
mind,” I muttered, with something like 
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bitterness, at the idea that, when my 
fate could have been, at best, un- 
certain, I should be so soon forgotten. 

“ The hall door’s in front — round 
other way, sir,” said a young man, in 
the dress of a gardener, respectfully 
touching his hat, and not seeming a 
whit surprised at my being there, or 
my clothes; in which I was so com- 
pletely disguised, that few could have 
recognised 1 me in broad daylight. 

I thought [ knew his face, and I 
determined to have some conversation 
with him, and send him up for my 
father, instead of rushing in and occa- 
sioning a scene. 

“ You're very gay here to-night, my 
man!” I said. 

“ Wery gay, indeed, sir,” he re- 
plied. “ I’ve heerd there’s up’ards of 
four hundred coming, and all on ’em 
in Nancy’s dresses.” 

“ Fancy —-fancy dresses,” 
taking my cue at once. 

© Fancy, be they? Have they heerd 
any thing up in Lunnun, do you know, 
sir, about young Mr. Hi as was, 
whether he were drownded or killed ?” 

“ No; hung, I believe.” 

*‘ Tung, was he? Lor’, sure, how 
that family be cut up! Many on ’em 
in the village used to say he’d come to 
a bad end, for there never was no good 
in him, nor Sir George either, nor the 
Sir George afore that. It’s now near 
on twelve—ay, fourteen year—sin’ he 
first went to sea; and that was on 
purpose for to plague his mother’s 
heart out. He was al’ays a getting 
into mischief; and them two children 
in the workhouse now, they say, be- 
longs to him.” 

Strange to say, I was able to resist 
the powerful inclination I felt to knock 
the peasant down; and I rather en- 
couraged him than otherwise to carry 
on with his family portrait, by asking, 
“ Who by, do you know ?” 

“ No, sir, 1 doesn’t: he had so 
many, you see. He warn’t particular ; 
nor Sir George neither, if report goes 
right: for their butler, Mr. Sykes, as 
keeps the Bull’s Head now, telled me 
that they quarrelled once about Mrs. 
Wilmot, when my lady was at table. 
She fretted 

* Why, young H was going to 
marry Mrs. Wilmot’s sister!” I ex- 
claimed, with the view of ascertaining 
if he had not got something to say 
about the inhabitants of Walton Cot- 
tage. 
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“ Was he? 
then. 
his own; so he was just as bad.” 

“ In fact,” I said, “* you hardly seem 
to know which is the worst.” 

“ No, I doesn’t, sir,” again replied 


More shame for him, 
And Sir George had a wife of 


the fellow. “ If you’d put ’em both 
in a bag, and shook ein well up, any 
how you'd ha’e drawed a bad un. 
But, as I was going to say afore, my 
lady fretted, and the election-business 
fairly finished her. When she was 
laid in the vault, poor creetur! there 
warn’t a dry eye in Oh, mercy ! 
murder!” he roared out, as I grappled 
him by the throat, and, dashing him 
against an elm, told him, if he valued 
his life, to speak the truth. 

The blow had rendered his tongue 
silent, but he had spoken it already. 
A general dissolution of parliament 
had taken place. My father had stood 
a contested election, and came in for 
——, but had subsequently lost his 
seat on the score of bribery; which, 
on both sides, had been carried on to 
what in those days was considered an 
unparalleled extent. To cover his ex- 
penses, he posted his money heavily at 
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Newmarket ; and, to prevent foul play, 
never left his horse for full three days 
before the race was run. Betting was 
in favour of “ Sir George’s gray,” and 
“ Stumpey Dick,” his rider (a knowing 
one, and, when treated like a gentle- 
man, as true as steel), was known to 
have backed the horse for a long figure ; 
but within fifty yards of the winning- 
post, just as he gave the beast its head, 
and looked round with a triumphant 
grin, the girths went like packthread, 
and by settling-day the jockey was a 
dead man and the proud baronet a 
beggar. ‘The home of my childhood 
had passed into other hands. Another 
name—-that of my poor mother—had 
been added to the monument in the 
chancel with the bloody hand. Kate 
— Kate, the belle of the county, who 
had “scattered refusals” right and 
left, was now a governess in some 
merchant’s family ; and Charlotte G— 
was pronounced to be going off in a 
decline : while, as if to prove the truth 
of the saying, that every one loves to 
kick a falling horse, wherever I went 
unknown I heard myself bespattered 
with abuse, as false as it wag foul. 


WHIGS AND TORIES. 
No. IT. 


A FRIENDLY critic has observed, in 
conversation, that our former article 
ought to have contained our own view 
of the respective tenets of Whigs and 
Tories: if our friend had attended 
closely to the history of the times, he 
would have found, not only that there 
was no authorised or adopted exposi- 
tion of these tenets, but that there was 
no consistent practice from which they 
could be deduced. Some modern 
Whigs have made for themselves a 
code of Whiggery, which includes all 
that is virtuous, pure, and liberal in 
political principle and public conduct. 
These gentlemen admit that the Whigs 
have not always conformed themselves 
to this code; and they would, indeed, 
be not a little puzzled to point out the 
single year in which it has been en- 
forced :—they give up the party, but 
give the name to the principle. Now, 
if it pleases the fancy of such persons 
to designate Virtue, and Honour, and 


* The History of Party, by George Wingrove Cooke, vol. ii, 1714-1762, 


Wisdom, by the quaint term Whiggery, 
they are guilty of no offence beyond 
that of corrupting their mother-tongue. 
This offence, however, is not quite 
venial ; and its enormity is much in- 
creased when the inaccuracy is carried 
a step further—when they impute to 
those who are opposed to the true and 
fallible Whigs, qualities the exact op- 
posite of those which they ascribe to 
the imaginary beings to whom they 
give that name. 

We are not aware that any modern 
Tory falls into the same error, in re- 
gard to those from whom he inherits 
his name. We, certainly, as Tories, 
do not ascribe political perfection to 
Tories or to Toryism of former times ; 
nor are we responsible for their prin- 
ciples or conduct. Yet our love of 
historical truth will still induce us, in 
examining the second volume of the 
recent Whiggish history,* to see that 
justice is done to them. 
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We noticed, in our last article, Mr. 
Cooke’s neglect of the materials fur- 
nished by Sacheverel’s trial. By this 
omission he has lost the opportunity of 
illustrating, in their own language, the 
principles and effects of the Revolu- 
tion, as viewed by the two parties, but 
more especially by the Whigs, within 
twenty years of the event. 

The preamble of the articles of im- 
peachment thus enumerates the “ happy 
consequences” of the Revolution : — 
“ The enjoyment of the light of God’s 
true religion established among us, and 
of the laws and liberties of the king- 
dom ; the uniting her majesty’s Pro- 
TEsTaNT subjects in interest and affec- 
tion, by legal indulgence, or toleration, 
granted to Dissenters ;”’ the Protestant 
succession, and the Umon. This pre- 
amble also recites the vote of lords and 
commons of 17th December, 1705, 
that the church was not in danger; 
and charged the preacher with a wick- 
ed design to subvert the queen’s go- 
vernment and the Protestant succes- 
sion, to defame her majesty’s administra- 
tion, to asperse the memory of King 
William, to traduce and condemn the 
Revolution, “to contradict and arraign 
the resolutions of both houses of parlia- 
ment,” to create divisions among the 
people, and incite them to rebellion. 
In the articles setting forth the high 
crimes and misdemeanours for which 
the commons called upon the lords to 
punish the doctor, he is charged with 
maintaining “ that the necessary means 
used to bring about the Revolution 
were odious and unjustifiable; that 
King William, in his declaration, dis- 
claimed the least imputation of' resist- 
ance ; and that, to impute resistance to 
the Revolution, is to cast black and 
odious colours upon that king and the 
Revolution.” 

A second charge is, that Sacheverel 
impugns the Toleration, and maintains 
that “ it is the duty of superior pastors 
to thunder ovt their ecc!esiastical ana- 
themas against persons entitled to the 
benefit of the toleration, and defying 
any power on earth to reverse such 
sentences.” Under this head, he is 
specially charged with asserting that 
“Queen Elizabeth was deluded by 
Archbishop Grindal (whom he scurri- 
lously calls a false son of the church, 
and a perfidious prelate) into the tole- 
ration of the Genevian discipline.” 

He was further charged with sug- 
gesting the church to be in danger, in 
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order to arraign and blacken the vote 
of both houses, approved by the queen ; 
and mentioning, “as a parallel, that 
the person of King Charles I. was 
al to be out of danger, at the same 
time that his murderers were conspiring 
his death: thereby wickedly and ma- 
liciously insinuating, that the members 
of both houses who passed the said 
vote were then conspiring the ruin of 
the church.” 

Finally, the preacher was accused 
of suggesting that the queen’s admini- 
stration tended to the destruction of 
the constitution; and “ that there are 
men of characters and stations in church 
and state who are false brethren, and 
do themselves weaken, undermine, and 
betray, and do encourage and put it in 
the power of others, who are PROFESSED 
enemies, to overturn and destroy the 
constitution and establishment ; and 
chargeth her majesty, and those in au- 
thority under her, both in church and 
state, with a general mal-administra- 
tion ;”’ and, in conclusion, with fo- 
menting divisions and jealousies, and 
stirring up the people to arms and 
violence, and to this end “ wickedly 
wresting and perverting divers texts 
and passages of Holy Scripture.” 

This enumeration shews clearly, that 
the Revolution did not at once work 
that great change in the spirit of our 
laws which is generally (and not un- 
truly) ascribed to it; and that the 
Whigs of 1709 neither assumed nor 
deserved the character of liberality, 
which is the boast of modern Whigs. 
Not to mention the exclusion of Ca- 
tholics (of which we have already 
spoken), and the confinement of the 
claims of Protestant Dissenters to tole- 
ration, or indulgence, without any re- 
ference to equal rights, it appears that, 
in Queen Anne’s time, the public con- 
tradiction of a fact asserted in a parlia- 
mentary resolution was an impeachable 
offence; and a man might not with 
impunity suggest that ministers of the 
crown, professing to be friendly to the 
establishment, encouraged, and put them- 
selves in the power of, its open enemies ! 
We believe, and we hope, that the 
liberty of the press is more complete 
in these our days ; for we do not think 
it quite impossible that some such 
suggestion might escape from our own 
pen. 

Dr. Sacheverel’s defence was able 
and ingenious. He repeated his aver- 
ment that King William had, disclaimed 
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resistance ;* and he justified, by the 
homilies and articles of the Church of 
England, sanctioned by the acts of 
uniformity and of union, his doctrine 
of the illegality of resistance, in any 
case whatever; and, in the following 
passage, he challenged the upholders 
of resistance to maintain their doctrine 
boldly, and to follow it into its con- 
sequences : 

“The persons whom Henry Sacheverel 
describes as casting black and odious 
colours upon his late majesty and the 
Revolution, are not those who impute 
resistance to the Revolution, of whom 
he affirms nothing ; but those new preach. 
ers and politicians who teach, in contra- 
diction to both gospel and laws, that the 
people have the power vested in them, 
the fountain and original of it, to cancel 
their allegiance at their pleasure, and to 
call their sovereign to account for high 
treason against his subjects—nay, and to 
dethrone and murder him for a criminal, 
as they did the royal martyr, by a judi- 
ciary sentence ; who are maintainers of 
anti-monarchical schemes, and of such 
damnable positions as are by the laws of 
church and state condemned for rebellion 
and high treason, Unless, therefore, 
those who impute resistance to the Re- 
volution be the same with those new 
preachers and new politicians above spe- 
cified, the said Henry Sacheverel affirms 
nothing respecting them.” 


From these pleadings we learn how 
difficult it is to bring the doctrine of 
resistance (in any other sense than that 
in which we have viewed it in our 
former article) under any legal defini- 
tion, or to reduce to any specific form 
the exceptions to which, as all men 
admit, the doctrine of non-resistance 
must, in extreme cases, be subject. 

The speeches of the managers on 
the doctrine of resistance, as extracted 
by Burke,+ are in every body’s hands. 
The doctrine amounts to no more than 
this, that resistance can in no case be 
lawful, except in one of extreme ne- 
cessity ; and that in such extreme case 
it is lawful. The charge against Sa- 
cheverel was, that he denied the neces- 
sity in the case of the Revolution. His 
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answer—or rather, perhaps, the answer 
of his counsel—was, that the exception 
was implied, but that it was not neces- 
sary to state it. Upon this point it is 
remarkable that a Whig manager, no 
less distinguished than Robert Walpole 
(who, with all the others, justified re- 
sistance in an extreme case), laid it 
down as a maxim, that “ Resistance is 
what is not, cannot, nor ought ever, to 
be described or affirmed, in any posi- 
tive law, to be excusable: when, and 
upon what never-to-be-expected occa- 
sions it may be exercised, no man can 
foresee.” f 

If we compare with this Whig speech 
one extract from the speech of Sir 
Simon Harcoutt, the most distinguished 
among Sacheverel’s counsel, we shall 
see how little difference there really 
was between them. We are not, be 
it remembered, now speaking of the 
doctor’s sermon, or of the high Tory 
churchmen, but of lawyers and states- 
men: 


“J humbly apprehend, my lords, that 
extraordinary cases, cases of necessity, 
are always implied, though not expressed, 
in the general rule. Such a case un- 
doubtedly the Revolution was, when our 
late unhappy sovereign then upon the 
throne, misled by evil counsellors, en- 
deavoured to subvert and extirpate the 
Protestant religion, and the laws and li- 
berties of the kingdom. The general 
rule ought always to be pressed; but 
the exceptions of extraordinary cases, or 
cases of necessity, are never particularly 
to be stated. ‘fo point out every such 
case beforehand, is as impossible as it is 
for a man in his senses not to perceive 
plainly when such a case happens.” § 


Walpole, perhaps, may be deemed 
a more cautious Whig than the others ; 
but, taking the spirit of the impeach- 
ment, and the speeches in which the 
doctrine of resistance is more stoutly 
urged, we may cite this interesting trial 
in illustration of the remark which we 
applied to the more modern Whigs 
and Tories, that ‘tle practical differ- 
ence beiween them was this, that the 
Whig would continually enunciate this 


* He quoted William’s declaration, ‘‘ We have thought fit to go over to England, 
and to carry over with us a force sufficient, by the blessing of God, to defend our- 


selves from the violence of evil counsellors. 


We think fit to declare, that this our 


expedition is intended for no other design but to have a free and lawful parliament 


assembled.” 


t Appeal from the New to the Old Whigs. 
¢ State Trials, xv. p. 115; Burke, vi. p. 158. 


§ St. Tr. P. 201, 
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doctrine (of resistance), and boast of it 
as an essential part of the rights of 
Englishmen, or of men: the Tory, 
though sometimes most reluctantly 
compelled to act upon it, keeps it as 
much as possible out of sight.”* 

As a part of his justification in 
preaching, as a divine of the Church of 
England, the doctrine of non-resistance, 
Sacheverel adduced the account} given 
by the four clergymen who attended 
Monmouth in his last moments, of their 
conversation with the duke. It is fair 
to say, that we had overlooked Mr. 
Fox's reference to this document; 
which, however, does not vary the 
view which we, and Bishop Burnet 
before us, have taken of the case. The 
point to which the divines laboured 
with so much perseverance to bring 
Monmouth was, confession and repent- 
ance of his own invasion of England as 
a rebellion, and, therefore, as well as 
on account of the blood spilt, as a sin. 
He had already admitted the doctrine 
of non-resistance to be a part of the 
doctrine of the church to which he be- 
longed. We shall not discuss here 
the efficacy of repentance at the point 
of death; but, surely, those who deem 
it of vital importance are under a sa- 
cred obligation to enforce it upon dying 
men. 

We have no space for remarks upon 
the remaining articles, which, indeed, 
are less important to our purpose ; 
we must give one little extract from 
the doctor’s answer to the second ar- 
ticle, in which he is charged with de- 
faming Archbishop Grindal : 


“The said Henry Sacheverel pre- 
sumes, that no words spoken of an arch- 
bishop, above 120 years deceased, will, 
in construction of law, amount to a high 
crime and misdemeanour.” 


We return to Mr. Cooke’s view of 
the state of parties at the accession of 
the house of Hanover. 

It is, probably, true that the Tories 
were now chiefly strong in the country, 
the Whigs in the towns; but Mr. 
Cooke certainly underrates the extent 


* Vol. xv. p. 308. 
+ St. Tr. xv. 264. 





It is also in xi. 1068, and Somers’ ‘I’. iii, 49. 
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of Whiggery among the landholders. 
His work is greatly deficient in sta- 
tistical information. The lists of the 
two houses, and the names attached to 
protests, or in divisions, furnish mate- 
rials of which, in a history devoted to 
party, he ought to have made use. 
Many landholders, no doubt, both 
peers and commoners, gave their in- 
fluence to the Hanoverian government ; 
and there is no reason to doubt, but 
that the rectors whom they nominated 
preached as many “ political sermons” { 
as their adversaries, and were as im- 
plicitly followed by the tenantry. Un- 
questionably, where the landlord and 
rector were both Tories, the farmers 
were likely enough to be Tories also; 
but our author surely draws upon his 
fancy for such passages as these : 


“The landholders saw, in the power 
which they themselves exercised over 
their tenantry, a miniature representation 
of Tory government... .. The descend- 
ant of the feudal lord succeeded to his 
possessions, and almost to his power ; 
his tenantry derived from their fathers 
an hereditary loyalty to his house, they 
claimed an interest in the honour of its 
representative. ‘This was an instance of 
that patriarchal state which, under favour- 
ing circumstances, the Tories have delighted 
to eulogise :§ it is not surprising that the 
possessor of such influence should look 
with horror upon principles calculated 
to disturb it~should declare war against 
a system which promised, eventually, to 
make those who were then, upon all po- 
litical subjects, the mere doers of his 
will, reasoning men, and independent 
agents.” 


Is Mr. Cooke prepared to maintain, 
and to shew, that the Cavendishes of 
Derbyshire, the Russells of Bedford- 
shire, or any other of the great Whig 
proprietors, were contented with a less 
entire devotion to their will, or imita- 
tion of their politics, than the Somer- 
sets in Gloucestershire, or the Wynns 
in Wales? Did the former, more than 
the latter, tolerate chaplains of con- 
trary politics? Did they encourage 
their tenantry to read political tracts, 





Fox acknow- 


ledges the sincerity of the clergymen, but he does not, in our opinion, state their 


proceedings quite fairly, 
+ P.3. 


§ This, we presume, is in allusion to Sir Robert Filmer’s very foolish book, 
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and teach them to form opinions for 
themselves? Mr. Cooke may have 
looked more minutely than we have 
into the history of these times, but if 
he has not found evidence amply to 
justify an affirmative answer to these 
questions, his book is a romance. 

The same character, we suspect, be- 
longs to a story which Mr. Cooke tells, 
upon no stated authority, of a convers- 
ation between George I. and Bishop 
Atterbury. The charge of Deism against 
Atterbury rests upon a hearsay of Dr. 
Maty, the biographer of Chesterfield, 
which is entitled to little credit; but, 
even if it were more strongly sup- 
ported, it would not bear out Mr. 
Cooke, to whom the following appears 
as “a happy and ready repartee.” ‘ Bi- 
shop Atterbury, so celebrated as a 
Jacobite, a scholar, and, as his con- 
temporaries judged, a Deist, was de- 
tailing to the king, with affected sor- 
row, the progress the rebels had made. 
‘My lord bishop,’ interrupted the king, 
‘I fear the rebels as little as you do 
Jesus Christ.’” Till we see Mr.Cooke’s 
authority, we shall believe this anec- 
dote to be as unfounded * as it is dis- 
gusting. Besides its innate improba- 
bility, it is not likely that the king 
should be in communication with At- 
terbury, who, at this time, refused to 
sign the declaration expressing abhor- 
rence of the rebellion: he did not even 
affect sorrow on the occasion. 

We shall hardly think it worth while 
to recapitulate all the cases in which 
our author, faithful to his original plan, 
magnifies every casual proceeding, of 
any Tory, into a regular scheme of the 
whole party. There is an instance in 
the suggestion of some unknown mem- 
ber, instantly dropped, for raising the 
civil list to a million. 

George I. formed his ministry of 
Whigs only, not because the Tories 
had “conspired to trample upon the 
liberties of their country,” but because 
the others were favourable to him and 
his succession; and still more, per- 
haps, because the Whigs had then his 
ear — had, as a party, lately attached 
themselves to him, and probably took 
care to exclude their rivals. 

This exclusion was, indeed, natural ; 
but one consequence of it was, that 
the Tories now became more generally 
Jacobites, aud thence the rebellion of 
1715. 


—_— + 


* See Mahon, ii. 74. 
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“It is a remarkable instance,” says 
our author, “of that recklessness of false- 
hood and contempt of probability so often 
found in a fallen party, that the cry by 
which the Tory chiefs rallied their fol- 
lowers round the standard of a popish 
prince was, ‘ The church is in danger!’ 
The church was in danger from the 
spoliative propensities of the Whigs, and 
they called to its rescue a Roman Ca- 
tholic and a Stuart. Insulting as this 
pretence was to the common sense of the 
people, it was, nevertheless, so unblush- 
ingly and so successfully repeated, that 
it was even thought worthy of particular 
notice in a speech from the throne.” + 

Now, we are inclined to believe that 
the recklessness is in Mr. Cooke. The 
Protestant Church was an object of 
warm attachment to the Tories, and it 
was perfectly fair to taunt them, when 
they became Jacobites, with their pre- 
ference of a Popish king: it made a 
very good epigrammatic paragraph in 
the king’s speech. But did the Tories 
raise this cry? Looking at the history 
of the times, and seeing, too, that Mr. 
Cooke has no evidence of the fact but 
a party-speech, we believe that, per- 
haps, out of regard for their Popish 
coadjutors, they did not on this occa- 
sion raise the imputed cry! We see 
no trace of it, and we suspect that Mr, 
Cooke has not looked further than the 
king’s speech. But he has drawn for 
his historical facts upon the occurrences 
of the present day, and fastened upon 
the Whigs of 1715 the charge of spoli- 
ation, which their contemporaries did 
not prefer. The Whigs of the Revo- 
lution favoured Protestant Dissenters, 
in a degree which shewed little pre- 
ference for the church, and justly gave 
some alarm to its zealous adherents; 
but they made ao attack upon the 
property of church or churchmen. 

It is worthy of remark, that the 
Hanoverian king summoned his first 
parliament by a proclamation, which 
would in these days be deemed almost 
as unconstitutional as any which was 
issued by the Stuarts; although Mr. 
Cooke quotes it{ as if it were nothing 
remarkable. The king, after enumer- 
ating all the disorders of the state — 
some of which, certainly, it would be 
difficult to trace to the Tories —cailed 
upon them to “send up to parliament 
the fittest persons to redress the pre- 
sent disorders, and to provide for the 
peace and happiness of the kingdom, 
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and the care of our people for the 
future ; and therein will have a par- 
ticular regard to such as shewed a 
firmness to the Protestant succession 
when it was in danger.”* The Whig 
majority in the house of commons soon 
shewed in what degree they were diberal 
towards those who opposed them, by 
voting, censuring, and reprimanding 
Sir William Wyndham, who, in his 
place in parliament, complained of the 
proclamation. 

From a remark upon a former speech 
of Wyndham, it clearly appears that 
Mr. Cooke has not imbibed all the 
doctrines of the modern Whigs; in 
matters of trade he remains an old 
Whig: while the leaders of his party 
not only borrow the tenets of the Tories 
of 1715, but would willingly claim 
them for their own. In reference to 
the commercial treaty of Utrecht, Mr. 
Cooke tells us,t that the transparent 
sophistry of Wyndham was no sooner 
exhibited than demolished.” It is 
clear, from Sir Gilbert Heathcote’s 
reply, that this sophistry embodied the 
argument by which the advocates of 
free trade defended an import of goods 
from France not met by any corre- 
sponding export to the same country. 
The state of opinions upon foreign 
trade, of the Whigs on one hand, and 
a very considerable body of the Tories 
on the other, does go some way to 
justify the statement that ‘the parties 
have been counterchanged.” 

Mr. Cooke is severe upon eet 
and other Tories, who opposed the 
Septennial-bill ; and now, he says, was 
first introduced among the Tories the 
practice of advocating popular rights 
when out of office. Shippen’s speech} 
scarcely justifies this remark ; it was a 
sarcastic, and, in some parts, ironical 
appeal against the Whig ministers: 
still, some expressions may justify Mr. 
Cooke. Shippen did use expressions 
incensistent with Toryism, as described 
by Mr. Cooke; though not incon- 
sistent, so far as we can discover, with 
any thing that Shippen himself’ ever 
uttered. We say, some expressions ; 
for there was nothing in the opposition 
to the Septennial-bill in any way in- 
consistent with Toryism, as professed 
by Dr. Jane himself. 


Parl. Hist. vii. 24. 
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Toryism, says Mr. Cooke, is “a 
creed for rulers only,” deprived of 
courtly favour and of office it is no- 
thing. This is not the place for shew- 
ing — what we shall have occasion to 
shew hereafter— that genuine and ho- 
nest Toryism may influence a party 
out of office. At present we will only 
beg Mr. Cooke to admit the converse 
of his proposition, that Whigs in office 
are very good Tories. 

The Whig divines began, at no dis- 
tant period from the Revolution, to 
preach up a doctrine not very little 
different from that which was pressed 
upon Monmouth when on the scaffold: 
so little, indeed, as to be adduced, 
together with it, by Sacheverel in his 
defence, in company with Dr, Jane’s 
Oxford decree. 


“ This is the true foundation,” says 
Dr. White Kennett, “of that common 
axiom that the king can do no wrong ; 
because there is no right nor remedy 
against his royal person. It was de- 
clarative of our original constitution, 
that our legislature, upon occasion of 
this day [30th January], would have it 
expressed that, by the undoubted and 
fundamental laws of this kingdom, nei- 
ther the peers of this realm, nor the 
commons, nor both together, in parlia- 
ment or out of parliament ; nor the peo- 
ple, collectively or representatively ; nor 
any other persons whatsoever, ever had, 
have, or ought to have, any coercive 
power over the kings of this realm.” $ 





And the same Whig divine, at the 
period of 1715, preached against re- 
bellion as “ the sin of witchcraft.” || 

The suspension of the Habeas Corpus 
Act was first adopted by the Whigs, 
immediately after the Revolution, and 
again at the period before us. There 
must be, says the literary champion of 
that party, “ an absolute unlimited 
power somewhere.” Assuredly, he did 
not place this in the crown of England 
by divine right; but he contended that 
it must exist in the sovereign, whether 
by the name of the constitution the 
sovereignty be lodged in one or more 
persons. And proposed that the par- 
liament, elected upon the old system, 
should confer upon the executive go- 
vernment a power beyond the control 
of the courts of justice. The Riot Act, 
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moreover, remains to this day a monu- 
ment of the arbitrariness of Whig legis- 
lation. 

Mr. Cooke, probably, is not old 
enough to remember the outery made 
against Bishop Horsley, who, in refer- 
ence to some petitions against pending 
bills for giving additional powers to 
the government and magistracy, ex- 
claimed, “‘ I do not see what the peo- 
ple have to do with the laws but to 
obey them.” Did this go beyond the 
injunction of Queen Elizabeth, quoted 
with applause by Addison? They 
should serve God,” she told the 
members of Cambridge University, 
“not after the curiosity of some, but 
according to the laws of God and the 
land; they should not go before the 
laws, but follow them ; nor dispute 
whether better might be prescribed, but 
keep those prescribed already, obey their 
superiors, and, lastly, embrace one 
another in brotherly piety and con- 
cord.””* 

Mr. Cooke tells us,+ that Walpole, 
when out of office, united with the 
Tories in resisting the repeal of the oc- 
casional conformity and schism acts, 
What right, then, has he to lay stress 
upon the “ Protean character” of the 
Tory party in particular. It has been, 
he says, “ so well sustained, that Tory 
writers have appeared who have argued, 
with equal plausibility, some, that the 
principles of their party are essentially 
democratic, and others, that the present 
Whigs are, in fact, the ancient Tories. 
It is not because these paradoxes are 
laughed at by all but the most illiterate 
of the members of the party for whose 
service they are made, that therefore 
they are quite incapable of defence.” 

What Tory writers have argued, that 
the principles of the Tories are demo- 
cratic? We ask this and other ques- 
tions bond fide as questions; not as de- 
nials of the statement, which, however, 
we do take leave todoubt. That “ the 
present Whigs are the ancient Tories,” 
we certainly do not maintain. The an- 
cient Tories had much more of con- 
sistency and principle; the present 
Whigs have much more love of change, 
and less of attachment to ancient insti- 
tutions ; they would do, perhaps, more 
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good and moreharm. But Mr. Cooke 
may be assured that he makes a vain 
attempt to depreciate an opponent, 
when he ascribes these opinions to the 
illiterate of the party. He knows 
them to be entertained by a critic in 
the Quarterly Review, whom he him- 
self has designated as Mr. Croker ;§ 
and by Lord Mahon. Will any one 
literate man place the author of the 
History of Party on a level with either 
of these gentlemen, for any single qua- 
lity of a historical writer? 

Mr. Cooke assumes great merit for 
the Whigs who remained in office 
(Stanhope and Sunderland), on account 
of their exertions in favour of the Pro- 
testant Dissenters, “in which they 
were true to the public principles 
which had always distinguished their 
party.” “A scheme,” he adds, “ was 
debated, under which even Roman 
Catholics should, under certain restric- 
tions, be admitted to a participation of 
civil rights.” This, assuredly, would 
not have been true to the “ principles of 
their party.” But the ministers had no 
such scheme, and of this, indeed, Mr. 
Ceoke is apparently aware.|| Jaco- 
bitism now made the Catholics formid- 
able; and it was important for political 
purposes to induce the pope to with- 
draw the sanction which he had given 
to the pretender, and especially as to 
the nomination of Irish bishops. It 
was held out, that, on the pope’s com- 
pliance, the Catholics “* might yet ob- 
tain some liberty and security for their 
religion ;” whereas, otherwise “ they 
would be utterly ruined,” by “ the real 
and full execution of the penal laws, 
and more particularly of the act for 
transferring the rights of succession to 
the next Protestant heir, the immediate 
heir not conforming at the age of 
eighteen.”"4] 

Mr. Cooke takes the opportunity of 
the death of Marlborough** to observe 
that he had been “ the leaderand main- 
stay ofeach party alternately ;” and that 
there is “ no proof that he was ever 
governed by any theoretical preference 
for peculiar principles of government. 
This is unquestionably true; but it 
never seems to occur to our author 
that, one by one, he destroys the claim 





* Freeholder, No. 35, and No. 13; and other papers, in which the nation is 


divided into Loyalists and Rebels. 
t P. 83, Parl. Hist. (1719), vii. 584. 
§ In a letter in the Courier. 


¢ P. 50. 


|| See a note in p. 82, contradicting the text. 
{ Lord Mahon, ii, 490; and App. Ixxiii. 
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of every one among the party leaders, 
more especially among Tory leaders, to 
be the representative of his sect. At 
least, he never seems to doubt, whether 
the party, as he describes it, at any time, 
or more than for a very short time, €x- 
isted at all. 

Rapin, who wrote his dissertation 
upon Whigs and Tories,* in 1716, 
considers the Marlborough and Godol- 
phin administration as formed by a 
union of moderate men of the two par- 
ties; though it afterwards found it 
convenient to assume the name of 
Whig, while there was really little dif- 
ference, at least upon civil matters, be- 
tween the ministers and their oppo- 
nents. Mr. Cooke would have done 
well to study this dissertation, which, 
though not, as we believe, perfectly 
accurate, and though it exhibits a feel- 
ing in church affairs in which we do 
not participate, conveys a more correct 
notion of the shades of party, and of 
their occasional admixture of colours, 
than any that can be gathered from the 
volumes before us. 

After mentioning the return of Bo- 
lingbroke,t+ between whom and the 
court of the pretender there was now a 
deadly hatred, and who, therefore, 
“never could be supposed to act with 
men who looked to the restoration of 
the Stuart dynasty,—In abandoning 
the pretender,” our author continues, 
“* Bolingbroke had abandoned the prin- 
ciples of the old Tory party ; he was 
compelled at the same time formally to 
surrender the old doctrines of divine 
right and absolute monarchy. These 
rusty tenets had hitherto only been 
withdrawn from view: when Boling- 
broke undertook to separate the Tories 
from the Jacobites, they were brought 
forth to be derided and disowned.” 

Now, we would ask Mr. Cooke 
himself, the biographer of Bolingbroke, 
at what time of his life did that states- 
man profess the doctrine of divine right 
and absolute monarchy? In what 
speech or state paper, made or pub- 
lished by Lord Bolingbroke, or even 
sanctioned by him, are these doctrines 
to be found? We might indeed ask 
the question generally, as to all lay 
Tories who lived after the Revolution. 
At that period, as Bolingbroke tells us 
in the dissertation to which Mr. Cooke 
himself refers, ‘* the slavish doctrines 
of passive obedience and non-resistance 
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which had skulked, perhaps, in some 
old homily before King James I., but 
were talked, written, and preached into 
vogue in that inglorious reign, and in 
that of his three successors, were re- 
nounced by the last of the several par- 
ties who declared for them.” { Let not 
Mr. Cooke attempt to discredit his own 
witness, by shewing that this view of 
the state of parties was taken up by 
him to cover a change of principles in 
1725. Bolingbroke says, and says 
truly, that the change occurred in 
1688, before he, or any of the poli- 
ticians whom he found in England on 
his return, commenced a political ex- 
istence. Bolingbroke, perhaps, over- 
looks the fact that, of the Tories who 
took part in the Revolution, some of 
the laity, and many more of the clergy, 
were frightened at their own daring, 
and refused to maintain the settlement 


which their own deeds had occa- 
sioned. Some old non-juring clergy- 


men, perhaps, still existed in respect- 
able obscurity; but, long before the 
period of which we are now treating, 
the doctrines of divine right and pas- 
sive obedience, never prevalent in any 
large circle, had ceased to exist among 
lay politicians. 

Jacobites unquestionably existed at 
this period, and for several years after- 
wards; but it is an error to suppose 
that Jacobites were necessarily up- 
holders of divine right. The party, 
comprised, as we have already seen, of 
some who had been Whigs, and some 
who had been Tories, which was in 
office at the death of Queen Anne, was 
proscribed by her successor; if many 
of them professed attachment to the 
pretender, and would willingly have 
prevented the succession of the house 
of Hanover, it was neither truly nor 
avowedly upon political principle. 
When thus proscribed, they formed a 
party desperate in opposition, and re- 
garded the restoration of the Stuarts as 
one of the’r best chances of regaining 
power,— just as desperate oppositions 
have at some other times, with even 
less of prudence or principle, leant 
upon a mob, or upon a party avowedly 
hostile to the constitution. Lut, how- 
ever much this excluded party desired 
a restoration, or, rather, with whatever 
complacency they regarded it, they 
never did avow, nor is there evidence 
that they entertained, the opinions upon 
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which the restoration of the ancient 
line might have been urged with the 
most of reason and consistency. This 
view of the Jacobites of the time of 
George I. may take something away 
from their merit in the eyes of an inve- 
terate and conscientious successor, if 
any such exist, of the ancient non- 
jurors ; they were not, it is true, the 
unflinching and disinterested upholders 
of a cherished principle; but neither 
were they, as the present author would 
represent them, the advocates of a 
slavish or absurd doctrine, or the ene- 
mies of their country’s liberty. 

Those Tories who contemplated the 
restoration of the Stuarts did not neces- 
sarily contemplate the abrogation of 
Revolution principles, either in church 
or state; not a voice was by any one 
of them raised against any of the laws— 
which in truth were remarkably few— 
by which our civil liberties were 
guarded. They became patriots to 
introduce a tyrant,” is an epigram, and 
nothing more. 

We are apt to confound the Revolu- 
tion and the settlement of the crown 
upon the house of Hanover: they were 
neither simultaneous nor exactly simi- 
lar proceedings. 

The first was a measure adopted in 
haste, at a moment of great and just 
alarm, and wasa measure of extreme vio-~ 
lence as against the reigning king ; but 
the effect of it upon the succession to the 
throne was not violent; and, though it 
placed a Dutchman upon the throne of 
England, it associated with him his 
English wife; and he himself, more- 
over, though a foreigner, was very near 
to the throne, was the son of an Eng- 
lish mother, had been in England, and 
was much acquainted with Englishmen, 
and belonged to the country with which 
English interests were believed to be 
inseparably connected. 

The Hanover succession (having 
been enacted some years after the Re- 
volution, by a bare majority, and under 
circumstances of no excitement) took ef- 
fectata period when the dangers which 
it was intended to avert were no longer 
present to the minds of men. And it 
placed upon the throne a German 
prince, from a country scarcely more 
familiar to an Englishman than Siberia, 
without one English notion or predi- 
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lection. Was the feeling unnatural, 
unamiable, or otherwise than patriotic, 
which turned with some disgust from 
the Hianoverian court? This court, be 
it always remembered, was the creature 
of a recent act of parliament. That 
very act had familiarised the people 
with changes of dynasty. One cir- 
cumstance alone, the profession of the 
Protestant faith, gave sanctity to the 
new line. But the people saw the 
German king,—they did not see his 
popish rival; they felt the evils of a 
German education,— they did not es- 
timate those of an education in France. 
Could the old line be made again Pro- 
testant (and this was often the condi- 
tion of support), it would have every 
advantage over the new. 

Nevertheless, we do not believe that 
inveterate Jacobitism was common 
even among the Tory landlords and 
their tenants. Our purpose is only to 
shew that, if the cause of the pretender 
was favoured by the Tories in opposi- 
tion, from motives of personal disap- 
pointment, it was a Cause not uncon- 
genial with good English feeling, or in- 
compatible with patriotism and a love 
of freedom.* 

While under the guidance of the 
doubly proscribed Bolingbroke, the 
Jacobitism of the Tories (as Mr. Cooke 
truly says) was at least in abeyance; 
but this was the whole change. It 
was true at this time, but it had been 
true for many years, that “ the princi- 
pal articles of your civil faith,” as Bo- 
lingbroke says to Walpole, “ or, to 
speak more properly, the civil faith of 
the old Whigs, are assented and con- 
sented to by the country party. The 
Revolution is looked upon by all sides 
asa newera...... the Whigs have 
always professed the principles which 
paved the way for the Revolution ; and 
whatever the Tories may have pro- 
fessed, they acted upon the same prin- 
ciples, or they acted upon none, which 
would be too absurd to assert, when 
they brought about that great event in 
concert with the rest of the nation.’”’+ 

This digression has been occasioned 
by Mr. Cooke’s asserting that the To- 
ries abandoned their principles when 
Bolingbroke was re-united with them. 
He thus proceeds: “ From this time 
the principle of that party has been 





* See an eloquent apology for the Jacobites in Lord Mahon’s 2nd vol. p. 51. 
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rather aristocratical than monarchical, 
They descended from the posts they 
had held as the guards of an unconsti- 
tutional throne, and became merely the 
enemies of all popular institutions. 
They abandoned the hopeless cause of 
royalty, and addressed themselves éo 
win back its spoil from the people, that 
they might monopolise it themselves. 
There has, of course, been since them 
individuals, and even classes, which re- 
mained steadfast to the old principle of 
Toryism ; but henceforward we never 
Jind the Tory party struggling to extend 
the prerogative of the crown,” * 

As the Tories had abandoned, not at 
this time, but long before, the high 
monarchical principle, and as they 
had not affected a disposition to give 
more power to the people, it may be 
said that their principles were aristo- 
cratical ; but certainly not more so (as 
we shall hereafter see) than those of che 
Whigs. That the Tories now became 
the enemies of all popular institutions, 
is one of the most daring misstatements 
which party violence ever introduced 
into history; and shews how impos- 
sible this modern Whig finds it to re- 
view past ages with a mind unsophisti- 
cated by the prepossessions of the pre- 
sent day. At some later periods, this 
charge has been brought, with at least 
some plausibility, against those who 
have been called Tories; but against 
the Tories of George I. and II. it isa 
new charge, unsupported by any one 
fact. 

What process Mr. Cooke contem- 
plates, when he speaks of “ winning 
back the spoils of royalty from the peo- 
ple,” we could not easily guess. But 
a subsequent page explains this whim- 
sical passage. “ The ancient and valu- 
able privilege of placing its dependants 
in the House of Commons,” by creat- 
ing boroughs, and coercing them through 
their charters, “ was now lost. The 
Tories were resolved to recover it for 
themselves...... When the great 
landlords found that the struggle for 
power must be made in the Commons, 
rents were raised above the real value 
of land ; small borough towns were de- 
creased until they could be readily ma- 
naged ; corporations, possessing the 
exclusive power of election, were care- 
fully filled with the dependants of the 
landlord ; every method which inge- 
nuity and experience could devise was 
employed to increase the dependance 
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of the tenant upon the land. Thus the 
Tories obtained a more extensive pre- 
rogative than had been enjoyed by 
Elizabeth, and a power nearly as great 
as that usurped by Charles IT.” 

As political intelligence and excite- 
ment increased, all persons who had 
any means of obtaining political power 
probably took more pains, with a view 
to that object. That the Tories, in 
particular, pursued this object after the 
Revolution, with any reference to the di- 
minution of the crown’s prerogative, or 
with any view beyond that of increasing 
each his own individual influence, is a 
mere fancy. For the raising of rents, 
and the diminution of boroughs, with 
this view, Mr. Cooke gives us no au- 
thority but his own. 

As we believe, with Mr. Cooke, that 
the majority of landholders in the time 
of George I., as in the time of William 
IV., were Tories, any augmentation of 
the power derived from land brought, 
no doubt, an accession of power to that 
party. And our author's elaborate 
description of this new and mighty 
power acquired by the Tories appears 
to be introduced for the sake of justi- 
fying the Whigs in the corruption to 
which they resorted. ‘ Against this 
demonstration, which threatened to an- 
nihilate their party, the Whigs were 
bound to provide some counteracting 
expedient ; they were obliged to have 
recourse to their exclusive possessions, 
as their opponents had had recourse to 
theirs. The Tories had nearly all the 
land, the Whigs had all the money of 
the kingdom ; the former had recourse 
to compulsion, the latter to persuasion ; 
the former used force, the latter corrup- 
tion.” There is little of real candour in 
this apparently equal apportionment 
of political vice between Whigs and 
Tories. It is not fair to designate as 
force the exercise of his influence by a 
landlord. If a farmer’s rent was ex- 
orbitantly raised, with a view to a re- 
duction contingent upon his vote, in- 
fluence is certainly too mild a word to 
characterise the transaction. In how 
many such cases has Mr. Cooke pro- 

vided the proof? It is difficult to as- 
certain the state of affairs in distant 
counties, a century ago; but, judging 
from what we know to have been the 
fact at a much later period, we believe 
that Mr. Cooke has libelled the land- 
holders of 1727. However, we will 
readily grant to him, that the Tories, 
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as well as the Whigs, practised direct 
bribery whenever it came in their way. 

Mr. Cooke traces to the greater _ 
valence of bribery among the Whigs 
the Tory advocacy of measures for pre- 
venting it. The bribery bill of 1729, 
he says, “we owe to the Tories; it 
certainly would not at this time have 
been proposed by the Whigs.”’* 

From the moment in which members 
of parliament became quite fearless, in 
their own persons, of the power of 
the crown, there was a tendency in 
persons out of office to impute mal- 
versation, and corruption, and every 
kind of abuse, to those who wielded 
the power and patronage of the crown, 
and administered the public finances. 
But it is of no great importance whe- 
ther the Tories and seceding Whigs 
took this line upon general principles, 
or in consequence of the excess of Whig 
corruption: all that it is important to 
mark is, that the Whigs were at this 
period the more eminent corruptionists, 
and the Tories the advocates ofcorrective 
measures. The place bill was another 
of these, which the Whigs constantly 
rejected. 

Against this admission, unfavourable 
to the Whigs, our author sets off a fling 
at the Tories, “ who wanted rather the 
ability than the will to imitate the con- 
duct they condemned.” This is shewn 
in an application which Walpole reluc- 
tantly made to parliament for a grant 
of 115,000/., to make good a defi- 
ciency in the civil list; which deficien- 
cy, says Cooke, did not exist. Yet “ the 
leading Tories immediately attempted 
to improve the opportunity, and made 
secret offers, that, if the king would 
abandon Walpole, they would not only 
procure for him the sum he demanded, 
but add to it 100,000/.”4+ How this 
offer shews that the Tories were pre- 
pared to adopt a system of corruption, 
we cannot discover; but the story 
rests upon no sufficient authority.} 

As to the celebrated excise scheme, 
we shall only notice Mr. Cooke’s ob- 
servation, that Walpole, in abandoning 
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it, though supported by parliamentary 
majorities, “ paid the deference to 
public opinion which the principles of 
his party enjoined.” Surely, a minister 
of no party could have resisted the 
“ pressure from without” which this 
misrepresented plan excited .§ 

We entirely concur in the strong re- 
marks which Mr. Cooke makes upon 
the conduct of opposition, in proposing 
to make the army independent of the 
crown. No Tory who concurred in 
this motion, which was supported by 
the Whigs and Tories in opposition, 
would be recognised as a Tory by 
those who now bear that name. 

The repeal of the Septennial Act 
was proposed by a Tory, but supported 
by the whole strength of opposition. 
Mr. Cooke refers to the speech of an 
eminent county member of the Tory 
party, as illustrative of his view of the 
relative position of Whigs and Tories, 
in reference to land and money ; and his 
illustration is more than usually apt; 
but here, as before, he treats Tories 
and landholders as too entirely syno- 
nimous. We suspect that in the 
course of his history he will come to 
speeches of eminent Whig country 
gentlemen, which it will be difficult to 
distinguish from that of Sir Watkin 
Williams Wynn. 

Another error, or confusion, is more 
considerable. Speaking of the original 
introduction of the Septennial-bill, he 
says that it was “ —— by Whigs, 
and supported by Tory arguments.” 
To what arguments, used by Tories, of 
times precedent, does our author liken 
those by which the Septennial-bill was 
founded ? 

The next great question proved, that 
there were opinions from which not 
even the fervour and factiousness of 
opposition could drive the Tory party. 
And the question certainly involved 
the principle upon which the Tories, as 
a historical association, have the great- 
est right to claim the merit of consist- 
ency. The Dissenters put forth their 
claim to a repeal of the Test Act. || 
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We have formerly shewn that Mr. Cooke has no 


intimate acquaintance with the civil list; and he is, perhaps, not aware that Arch- 


deacon Coxe is seldom correct on financial subjects. 


From the journals, it would 


appear that there was a temporary deficiency. If so, all the services charged on the 
civil list would have been greatly embarrassed but for this advance, which was 
repaid after the king’s death. 

§ Some of Mr. Cooke’s contemporary Whigs have sneered at this exercise of 
supposed Whig principle, and have condemned Walpole for abandoning the scheme, 
“ because it was offensive to all the great towns of England !”—Edin, Rev. lvili. 244, 
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Walpole opposed it; and the Tories 
supported the government against their 
allies, the Whigs, in opposition, and 
against those friends of the minister 
who favoured the Dissenters. 

We come now to one of the most 
unfair and reprehensible attacks upon 
the church which is to be found in 
these volumes.* The Commons passed 
a bill for relieving the Quakers in re- 
ference to tithes and church dues. 

“The power to persecute,” says Mr, 
Cooke, in one of those ill-natured com- 
monplaces in which he sometimes in- 
dulges, “‘ was never yielded without a 
struggle: the bishops sounded the alarm, 
and when the bill reached the Lords the 
whole clergy were arrayed against it, 
The opposition was led by Gibson, Bishop 
of London, hitherto Walpole’s chief coun- 
cillor upon ecclesiastical affairs, and so 
highly in his favour, that he was taunted 
by Whiston as the heir apparent to the 
see of Canterbury. ‘This prelate, having 
stirred up the clergy to petition to be 
heard by counsel, against the bill, re- 
paired to the house at the head of four- 
teen of his brethren, to give effect to the 
results of his agitation. He was joined 
by Lord Hardwicke, and a few other 
landlords, who trembled to see the shadow 
of innovation resting upon the walls of 
Westminster! These men were influenced 
by prejudice which professional habit 
had rendered strong, and age inveterate. 
But the conduct of the clergy had no 
such excuse ; their privileges were un- 
touched, their legitimate power was not 
attacked, THEIR PECUNIARY INTERESTS 
WERE DECIDEDLY PRromoreED, by the bill. 
Instead of proceedings of a considerable 
duration, ruinous expense, and uncertain 
event, they were offered a remedy, 
prompt, simple, and certain. They re- 
fused it, because they had more pleasure 
in the ruin ofa schismatic, who thought 
the taking of tithe an extortion, than they 
had in the receipt of the amount. It isa 
fearful sight to see the ministers of a 
Christian church standing forth before 
their brethren to claim a power that could 
be only useful to gratify the darkest and 
most malignant passions of our nature, 
Fifteen bishops divided against the bill, 
not one for it. It was rejected by 54 
votes against 35. Walpole, whose genius 
was certainly not of an abstract order, 
could not understand why men should 
wish to persecute without an object. 
Gibson’s conduct upon this occasion lost him 
the friendship of the minister; and the 
archiepiscopal mitre, which he had consi- 
dered as his own, was, when a vacancy oc- 
ourred, conferred on Potter.” + , 
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It is, indeed, “a fearful sight” to 
see an educated man, a lawyer, a writer 
of history, carried by party prejudice, 
and hostility to the established church 
of his country, into statements so in- 
consistent, so unjust, so calumnious, 
so perverse. 

In his former volume,} this author 
had charged the clergy with an over- 
weening affection for the temporalities 
of their church. Now he censures 
them, in virulent language, for op- 
posing a bill, although it did not 
touch their pecuniary interests ! 

He pours forth his fury on the head 
of Edmund Gibson, bishop of London. 
And why? Because this able and in- 
dependent prelate, the special object 
of the minister’s favour, and reasonably 
ambitious of the primacy, dared to op- 
pose a government measure, which he 
thought injurious to the church; and 
thus lost, as he must have expected, 
the greatest preferment in England. 

And was the opposition, thus shewn 
to be so pure, at the same time mis- 
taken or unfounded? Has Mr. Cooke, 
who condemns it, read the bill opposed ? 
Did it really afford a remedy so easy 
and so certain? If we read correctly 
a rather lengthy document, of which 
the clauses were altered and re-altered 
repeatedly, it gave a summary and final 
jurisdiction, in all matters of tithes and 
church dues, to two justices (in some 
cases to one justice) of the peace 
without the intervention of a jury, or 
the sanction of a superior judge, either 
civil or ecclesiastical. And is Lord 
Hardwicke, and Lord Talbot, to be 
taunted, and taunted, too, by a lawyer, 
with professional prejudice, because 
they refused to concur in this super- 
cession of the safeguards which the law 
has provided for property of all sects ? 
Is it nothing that one of these great 
law lords (Talbot) was at the time 
chancellor, and a member of Walpole’s 
cabinet, necessarily and properly pre- 
disposed in favour of a ministerial 
measure, and yet induced, by the 
enormity of its provisions, to oppose 
this? Surely, if a justification were 
required for the clergy, the co-opera- 
tion of the lord-chancellor would afford 
it? And not the less, when the pane- 
gyrist of the minister who introduced 
the bill ascribes it to election purposes.§ 

About this time, a third section of 
the opposition party began to be for- 
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midable. It was sometimes called the 
Cobham party; sometimes its mem- 
bers were distinguished by the appel- 
lation of “ the young men.” Among 
these youths was William Pitt the 
elder, whom Mr. Cooke unjustifiably 
claims as a Whig. We believe that 
we may say confidently that he never 
assumed that name. He now came 
into public life, in vehement opposi- 
tion to the élite of the Whig party. 
Ue professed, no doubt, Revolution 
principles; but these had long ago, 
as we have already heard from Boling- 
broke, ceased to distinguish Whigs 
from Tories. From higher authority,* 
however, than Mr. Cooke’s, we learn 
that Pitt attached himself to the Whig 
section of the united opposition. It is 
probable that, among those who had 
been originally Whigs, and their 
younger connexions, Pitt found more 
friends and persons with whom he 
could act in concert, than among the 
remnant of the Tories. But the truth 
is, that he joined the opposition gene- 
rally, and soon became a leading mem- 
ber of it, without reference to Whiggery 
or Toryism.t Ile is not to be called 
a Whig, because he acted upon what 
our author chooses to call Whig prin- 
ciples. It is like saying that a man is 
orthodox. Where is the standard ? 

If Pitt professed Whig principles, 
and did not belong to the Whig party, 
it only shews that there was no Whig 
party, in the only reasonable sense 
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of some gentlemen who have affected 
to pass for Whigs, with that of gentle- 
men who have always been looked 
upon as. Tories, he shall fimd the latter 
acting a part most consistent with the 
Revolution principles. He will find 
them opposing the crown in every 
encroachment upon the people, and in 
every infringement upon the claim of 
right. He will never find them com- 
plimenting the crown at the expense 
of the people when in post, nor dis- 
tressing it by opposing any reasonable 
measure when out. Can some gentle- 
men, who now affect to call themselves 
Whigs, boast of such an uniformity of 
conduct? Can they say that times and 
circumstances never influenced the 
measures they pursued, or that when 
they were in posts, they always acted 
in consequence of the principles they 
professed when out ?” 

“There was much truth,” Mr. Cooke 
admits, “in the criminations thrown 
against many of the Whigs; but there 
was something ludicrous,” he adds, 
“in the claim put forward on behalf 
of the Tories.” 

Now, we are not prepared to say 
that the Tories, in opposition, never 
harassed the government unreasonably. 
Examples of such forbearance are very 
rare; and we must look for them to a 
later period. But if the principles of 
the Revolution included the habitual 
control of the king’s ministers, and the 
counteraction of ministerial influence, 


of party,—an association of persons, 
acting upon the same principles, which 
principles are peculiar to that associa- 
tion. 

The adherence of the Tories to Revo- 


the Tories did, within the period in 
question, do more for those principles 
than the Whigs. We ascribe to them 
no merit on this account, since pa- 
triotism was not their motive; but 
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the several sections of the opposition 
found, when they attempted to prepare, 
in concert, the plan of a new govern- 
ment. And he rejects Coxe’s opinion, 
that the Tories, faithful to their prin- 
ciples, were unwilling to interfere with 
the prerogative of the crown. On the 
prince’s tevenue, he says, Wyndham, 
though he headed the seceders, had 
previously spcken for the motion. The 
silence of Bubb Dodington, who is 
very full upon the previous discussions, 
and merely says, “ There were forty- 
five Tories absent,” tends to discredit 
the notion of a split upon official ar- 
rangements, as he would certainly have 
heard of such an occurrence, and 
would doubtless have recorded it. 
Wyndham, if Bubb Dodington’s nar- 
rative * be correct, had concurred : he 
probably seceded because he could 
not persuade his friends to vote with 
him. The secession was not quite un- 
foreseen ; for Dodington had warned 
the prince himself,+ that “ many gen- 
tlemen of great honour and probity 
would refuse to vote upon this ques- 
tion.” 

It may, perhaps, be said, that the 
repetition of the secession, four years 
afterwards, on the occasion of Sandys’s 
motion, may be cited in favour of 
either hypothesis; but when we con- 
sider that the party went on in the 
usual way of opposition during the 
interval, and again, after Sandys’s mo- 
tion had been lost, and concurred in 
votes which would have been fatal to 
the administration, the presumption is 
rather in favour of the higher motive of 
principle. On the other hand, however, 
neither Shippen, who headed the se- 
cession in the second instance, nor 
Lord Cornbury, who took a leading 
part against the motion, took those 
high constitutional grounds. Nor do 
we find that the Tories in the House 
of Lords had any scruple in support- 
ing similar motions. On the 2 
then, though unable to account for 
these proceedings, we cannot cite them 
as instances of high-mindedness. 

We have not time to analyse Mr. 
Cooke’s history of the struggles of 
party during the last sixteen years of 


* Parl, Hist. ix. 1363. 
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George II. The people were, doubt- 
less, much disappointed, when they 
found that the resignation of Sir Ro- 
bert Walpole was not immediately fol- 
lowed by the triumphant carrying of 
all the measures which had heen re- 
commended by his opponents.§ The 
charge of inconsistency and desertion 
of principle is not confined to one 
party; and as few Tories were now 
admitted into office, it applies with 
little force to them. Their exclusion 
drove them now, as in 1715, into 
Jacobitism. Mr. Cooke, we suspect, 
underrates the quantity of Jacobitism 
which pervaded the Tory party at the 
period of “the 1745.” We know, from 
family tradition, that the rejoicings of 
certain Tories, apparently not distin- 
guished from the rest, at the appear- 
ance of success in the pretender’s ex- 
pedition, were scarcely concealed. But 
we know not to what transaction Mr. 
Cooke alludes, when he says|| that, 
after the return of the king from Ha- 
nover in 1743, “ Lord Carteret, backed 
by the Tories, offered a continuance of 
Hanoverian policy. 

Mr. Cooke observes, that the dif- 
ference between the Whig and Tory 
portions of the opposition was clear on 
the occasion of the suspension of the 
habeas corpus, and others; which 
shewed that the Whigs were always 
ready to unite against a Tory or a 
Jacobite enemy. It is certain that on 
some occasions Pitt and Lyttleton voted 
with the government, on questions con- 
nected with the war and rebellion, 
when many others of the party, pro- 
bably Tories, withheld their support. 

At this period, the Hanover suc- 
cession was attacked. To that, no 
doubt, Pitt was firmly attached. It is 
quite correct to say that Pitt and the 
Whigs were ready to unite against a 
Jacobite enemy. But the very next 
passage in Mr. Cooke’s book shews 
that it was upon this point only that 
there was an insuperable difference. 
** A storm dissipated the hopes of the 
Tories, and removed the. fears of the 
Whigs. The opposition became re- 
united, and returned to their ordinary 
topics.” {| 


¢ Parl. Hist. xi. 1223, 


*§ See, in the Parl. Hist. xii. 416, the popular topics urged in addresses from 
constituents to representatives ; these are, generally, the place-bill, pension-bill, 
triennial parliaments, ministerial corruption, no standing army, ‘These were then 
the watchwords of Toryiam ; since, those of ultra Whiggery. — 
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Mr. Cooke, of course, notices the 
union of parties, and the formation of 
the Broad-bottom administration in 
1744.* Surely, the circumstances of 
this transaction shew clearly, that there 
were not any principles of government 
upon which Whigs and Tories differed. 
There was no compromise of opinions, 
no comparison or avowal of opinions, 
upon any one of the questions which 
are supposed to separate Whiggery and 
Toryism. The only public questions 
which were agitated related to foreign 
policy. 

When our author finds Mr. Pitt, 
in 1757, wielding the force and spirit 
of England against a foreign enemy, 
he says truly, “ It was not the Whig 
or the Tory party that did all this : 
it was William Pitt.¢ Pitt was one 
of those few men who have been able 
to save their country, without submit- 
ting to the bondage of a party.” 
Very well —then why add, “ He was 
a Whig in the best and purest sense of 
that term. He was such as Russell 
would have been, had nature bestowed 
upon him genius, and fortune the go- 
vernment of an empire.” Poor Lord 
Russell! The comparison amounts to 
this,— if Russell had been like Pitt, 
Pitt would have been very like Russell. 

It is not within our present design 
to criticise the high-flown panegyric 
which represents Pitt as ‘ seeking to 
promote the happiness of the many, 
by recovering the usurpation of the 
few,” though we avow that we under- 
stand it not. Pitt’s aim assuredly was 
to make himself independent of “ the 
few,” that is, of the boasted Whig aris- 
tocracy ; and to obtain power through 
his own talents, and his general popu- 
larity. But we do not recollect the 
measures by which he proposed to 
effect “ the greatest happiness of the 
greatest number.” ‘ Let his militia- 
bill,” says Mr. Cooke, “ shew that he 
was not afraid to trust even the power 
of the sword in the hands of the 
people.” We know not upon what 
authority the militia-bill is claimed as 
his. It passed, however, while he was 
secretary of state. Its leading feature 
was, to place the command of a force, 
raised for home service, in the hands of 
gentlemen of landed property. 
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Lord Russell, always, and justly, 
styled unfortunate, but never so un- 
fortunate as in Mr. Cooke’s compa- 
risons, is now compared to a great 
Grecian philosopher. ‘ In the history 
of the science of government, Pitt was 
to Russell what Galileo was to Aris- 
totle: there was still room fora Newton.” 
Accordingly,“ Russell,” says our author, 
in plainer language, “ sought only for 
the people an exemption from tyranny ; 
Pitt demanded for them a large share 
of political power.” If the allusion 
here is to the opinions expressed to 
Pitt at a later period, on the doctrine 
of representation, the observation is 
just. But nothing of the sort ever 
came from an old Whig. His doc- 
trine was, that parliament, as consti- 
tuted at the Revolution, was all in all. 

But, in order to maintain the con- 
sistency of their party, Whig writers 
ascribe to it, as “ its most distinctive 
character, a progressive principle.” 
Now, this progression towards more 
liberal notions, in matters of govern- 
ment and legislation, is common to all 
educated men. It may be, perhaps, 
because they started from a less ad- 
vanced point, but we say, without 
hesitation, that the Tories had, at the 
period now under review, advanced 
more rapidly than the Whigs. They 
were now, in fact, at the same point, 
or very nearly the same; and the Tories 
had had a longer journey. But, in 
truth, neither Whig nor Tory, nor Pitt, 
who was not one or the other, was, in 
the middle of the eighteenth century, 
a friend to the people, a friend to im- 
provement, or, in any modern sense, 
a liberal politician. 

We have, nevertheless, a passage 
before us, which runs thus : 


‘He (meaning Lord Mahon, when 
writing his history) would have found 
the Whigs, as THEY HAVE EVER BEEN, 
busy in devising improvements in every de- 
partment of the state; sedulous in pro- 
moting education, and earnest in eatending 
to every class of their fellow-subjects the 
free and popular institutions of their fore- 
fathers. He would have found among them 
no exclusive spirit, no distrust or fear of 
any portion of their countrymen.” ¢ 


Before we observe upon this passage, 
we will give another. 





+ Mr. Cooke gives some old anecdotes about Pitt and Lord Anson, &c, the cor- 


rectness of which is at least doubtful. 
¢ Edin. Rey. Ixiv, 237. 
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« Mr. Pitt conducted the war of 1793 
with uniform success. He had faithful 
and persevering allies, who were never 
seduced by any separate object to desert 
the coalition. But what was most re- 
markable was, the unheard of economy 
with which this great contest was con- 
ducted. The debt was scarcely aug- 
mented, and the taxes hardly felt.” 


What would have been thought of a 
Tory who had penned a passage like 
this? We can scarcely answer. But 
this we do- know, that equal justice 
demands that a similar sentence should 
be pronounced upon the writer of the 
Edinburgh Review. Both passages are, 
equally, notoriously and diametrically 
opposite to the fact: and one is apt to 
despair of the cause of truth, when one 
finds a statement of this character in 
the historical department of a journal, 
peculiarly distinguished in that line. 

Mr. Cooke does not go so far: 


“ We find,” he says, ‘‘ upon a review 
of this long period of Whig rule, no le. 
gislative enactment bearing the character 
of a sacrifice to democracy. We find, 
also, that many of these reforms which 
the Whig principles approved, and many 
of the Whig leaders had attempted, re- 
mained unaccomplished. eealens had 
wished to emancipate the Catholics from 
their thraldom ; Walpole thought the 
Test Act unjust: yet the penal laws 
against the Catholics, and the disabilities 
of the Dissenters, remained.” 


The truth is, not only that many 
reforms remained unaccomplished, but 
that not ONE reform in the sense in 
which the word is now used was ac- 
complished or attempted. But there 
was here no dereliction of principle. 
Reform of abuses, general education, 
extension of free institutions, were not 
the principles of old Whiggery. 

About the year 1750, Mr. Cooke 
wuly observes, the Tory party was 
nearly extinct: yet he revives it, for 
the sake of a little piece of sarcasm, 
not less unfounded than others which 
we have noticed: “ So destitute were 
the Tories of topics for opposition, 
that they were reduced to exclaim 
against the bill introduced to abolish 
the scandalous system of Fleet mar- 
riage, as an attempt to widen the 
distinction between the rich and the 
poor.”* The bill was supported by 
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Lord Barrington, and opposed by Mr. 
Fox. 

There is more truth, as well as more 
importance, in the account of the op- 
position made to Lord Camden’s bill 
for extending the Habeas Corpus Act. 
This attempt to give further effect to 
the most effectual reforms introduced 
by their ancestors, political and natural, 
was opposed by the Russells and the 
Cavendishes. + 


Mr. Cooke says, in conclusion : 


“ The review we have taken of the 
period during which our councils were 
filled with Whigs, has shewn us a course 
of great national prosperity. But this 
was not wrought by the superior virtue, 
purity, or patriotism, of the Whig leaders, 
There is no reason to suspect that the 
individuals of one party were superior to 
those of the other (we will except Pitt). 
But the ambition or avarice of the Whigs 
were restrained by the principles of their 
party. Many men, who have little real 
piety, assume its semblance, in order to 
conform to their particular sect. Whig- 
gism imposes a similar obligation ; and 
a man who enrols himself among that 
faction must at least speak and act as if 
he were a patriot.” 


We are glad that we do not belong 
to a party, in which, to use no more 
offensive word, simulation is inherent. 

But the truth is, that the Whigs of 
George II. did not assume the lan- 
guage of patriotism ; excepting always 
those who were in opposition, and 
helped to compose what was styled 
the country party; a term of which 
Mr. Cooke, with strange neglect, takes 
no notice. It was this party, rather 
than that of the court, as the minis- 
terialists were styled, that spoke the 
language of patriotism. 

Not even the Whigs, who boasted of 
being the true Whigs, independent of 
the court, held those which are in 
these days the boasted principles of 
Whiggery ; nor were the Tories at all 
the Tories of the elder time. The 
higher matters of philosophical govern- 
ment and legislation were equally 
strange to both parties. If the na- 
tional intellect marched during these 
reigns, the step was not taken by word 
of command. 

We have no space for further remarks; 
and must postpone the consideration of 
the early years of George IIT. 


t P. 393. 
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SIR GEORGE KNATCHBULL. 


Quakers must have children, as well 
as other people, I suppose ; but who 
shall dare reveal to vulgar eyes the 
mystic rites and ceremonies done in 
honour of a young Quaker’s birth? 
Perhaps all young Quakers have not 
the same rites performed at their natal 
hour—I1 know not; but that one of 
them, at least, from the supposed im- 
pulse of “ the Spirit,” in my presence 
was mystically dealt with, and certain 
symbolic ceremonies were acted round 
and about him, I am ready to declare: 
“ further this deponent sayeth not.” 

Dearly do I love and respect the 
race of Broad-brims ; and much fear 
have I, lest the flashing dandies of the 
day —the lounging, sauntering, idle 
insects, that infest in swarms Regent 
Street and St. James’s —should, in 
their affectation of wearing hats of such 
immense circumference as they now 
do, confound the pious children of 
Ebenezer and Ruth with the very worst 
spawn of our Gentile tribes. Sorry 
am I, also, to see the plain and un- 
adorned bonnet of the Gale Quaker 
on the rouged, be-ringleted, impudent 
heads of women who, by every look 
and gesture, belie the simplicity of their 
borrowed costume. 

There is but one way left for the mem- 
bers of “the Society of Friends” to fol- 
low, in order to keep up that marked 
distinction between themselvesand other 
sects which has been hitherto their pride 
and pleasure to maintain, so that “ all 
who run can read”’ the difference in a 
moment: it is, that ifthe men of the 
world will make innovations upon their 
peculiar style of dress, that the Quakers 
should alter theirs also—if fashion- 
able men are determined to wear a 
broad-brim, \et the persecuted follower 
of George Fox bespeak for himself one 
still larger, even though it should be 
in size like to this loo-table at which I 
am at present writing; and as for the 
female friends; I would recommend 
them to decrease their bonnets in the 
same proportion: and although they 
may certainly be so closely followed up 
by their unworthy imitators, as to be 
obliged to diminish so that nothing 
but a mere skull-cap may remain, still, 
I think, so fully exposed must then be 
the brazen faces of these daughters of 


Belial, that they cannot fail from being 
recognised, and despised accordingly. 

I have a female friend (not a Quaker), 
the daughter ofa clergyman in the west 
of England. She had undertaken the 
care and education of the six daughters 
of a very opulent member of the So- 
ciety of Friends, who had a very mag- 
nificent mansion, with a small park 
and pleasure-grounds beautifully laid 
out, in the neighbourhood of Black- 
heath. Some years ago, when reco- 
vering from a severe indisposition, I 
accepted the invitation Miss Hammond 
was enabled to give me, and I spent 
many weeks with her in this elegant 
abode, where she presided with that 
dignified and modest sway which gained 
her the esteem of every member of the 
family. 

The gentleman whose daughters she 
educated, and whose domestic concerns 
she superintended, was a widower, and 
had a princely income: he was the 
first partner in a first-rate banking- 
house in London, and was looked upon 
by the whole Society of l’riends as their 
chief pillar—one, in short, whose voice 
would have had greater weight in set- 
tling a dispute, or a case to be referred 
to the elders of their church, than any 
other man iu the society. 

As Miss Hammond had been so 
many years a resident under his roof, 
and had conducted herself in so exem- 
plery a manner, she was treated with 
the utmost deference by the whole 
family. The girls looked up to her 
with real affection, and the master of 
the house seemed only anxious by his 
conduct to prove how happy he felt 
himself in having been so fortunate as 
to secure to his motherless girls the 
example and the precepts of a woman 
every way suited to form the female 
character. 

Two of the daughters had lately been 
married when I went down to see Miss 
Hammond, at —— Cray, and kept up 
the closest correspondence with their 
former preceptress ; one of them wish- 
ing her to live with herself altogether, 
as the third sister, Rachel, was now 
old enough to take the management of 
her father’s family, and had been al- 
ready placed at the head of his table 
on arriving at the age of seventeen, 
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when that place was abdicated by the 
marriage of her elder sister. They 
had both made very excellent matches, 
and possessed carriages and servants 
enough, in all conscience, for happiness, 
although in a style of plainness and 
neatness that could be no disgrace to 
the society. They had both married 
Quakers. 

Mr. Mannering, the father of this 
fine family of daughters, must be more 
ay introduced to my friends, the 
readers of this little sketch ; for it was 
hastily taken off whilst I was visiting 
there, and is but a mere outline. The 
master of the house, then, was more 
than six feet high, and with a very 
ruddy countenance; his forehead was 
unusually fair, and his hair of a light 
brown, curled over it; his manners 
were most prepossessing—courteous to 
all; whilst to his daughters he behaved 
with a politeness — almost a gallantry 
—that, I think, is most excellent taste, 
when the girls have arrived at the age 
of young women. He was ever shew- 
ing them the most delicate attentions, 
and giving them every amusement in 
his power consistent with his religious 
tenets, which he was most strict in ad- 
hering to. But Mr. Mannering was 
no bigot ; for when, on returning from 
the bank and the fatigues of business, 
the day of my arrival, he happened to 
see a few natural flowers twisted up 
carelessly amidst the fair glossy tresses 
of his daughters, Rachel and Esther, 
now at the head of the firm, he only 
smiled, and told them, “ that, as long 
as they wore natural flowers alone, he 
should not attempt to remonstrate ; 
but if they ventured on artificial ones, 
then, indeed, he must teach himself to 
look grave.” This they considered as 
a permission, and they profited by it. 

Whilst I was staying there, Miss 
Hammond received another letter from 
her brother, who had a small vicarage 
in Devonshire, and had been also left 
a widower with two daughters. Again 
urging to his sister the often-before- 
repeated requests, that she would re- 
turn into the bosom of her own family, 
and take upon herself the care of her 
iwo nieces, one of whom much re- 
quired, he said, the constant watchful- 
ness of a female relation. “ Your cir- 
cumstances, Lucy,” added he, “are 
now easy, for you must have saved a 
very considerable sum by your long 
residence with so munificent a patron 
as Mr. Mannering; and, even were 
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they less, I have sufficient for both. 
And my poor girls, recollect, have now 
no mother to watch over them. You 
have amply fulfilled your duties where 
you are ; two of your pupils are greatly 
and respectedly married, and the others 
require no longer your protection : but 
the children of your bereaved brother 
do. Come then, dearest Lucy, home 
to our pretty vicarage, and your affec- 
tionate brother, Epmunp Hammonp.” 

My friend put this letter of her bro- 
ther’s into my hand, without saying a 
word ; and, when I had read it, I 
looked up into her face, which was 
full of some very strange and undefined 
expression, and simply said: “ Of 
course, dear Lucy, you will accede to 
your brother’s wishes; and, I should 
think, will be glad to live with your 
own dear relatives again: for though 
nothing, certainly, can exceed the re- 
spect with which you are here treated, 
yet still it cannot be so agreeable to 
you, I should suppose, as ‘ the pas- 
tor’s fire-side’ of your own and only 
brother.” 

I was surprised to find that Miss 
Iiammond answered me not a word ; 
indeed she seemed buried in deep re- 
flection, and her clear hazle eyes moist- 
ened with emotion : but the two young- 
est girls just then coming in, with a 
basket of rose-leaves they had collected 
for the large china scent-jars that 
stood all about the rooms and stair- 
case, she asked me if I would like to 
go out with her and help them. ‘“ We 
have such a profusion of roses, Mary!” 
said she, aie, but I thought it was an 
effort; ‘‘and we like their perfume so 
much, that we strive to preserve it, you 
see, if we can, all the year round.” I 
thought she sighed, too, as she said 
this: but there is a deep philosophy in 
flowers ; and, when we see how beau- 
tiful they are, and how soon they 
perish, I did not wonder at it. 

We strolled about that enchanting 
spot, through which a trout-stream 
wandered according to its own sweet 
pleasure. At every turn and corner 
we caught the youthful forms and faces 
of the four blooming girls, as they 
sported about, quite as much at their 
ease as the aforesaid stream. Some- 
times we met them in a group; some- 
times by pairs; sometimes in pursuit 
of the two tame fawns, which led them 
a chase round the plantations. 

“ Ave they not most charming girls?” 
said Lucy Hammond, with almost a 
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mother’s pride. ‘ It would almost 
break my heart, Mary, to leave them.” 

«¢ Esther is, I think, the handsomest 
of them all,” said I. “ Why, she is 
as graceful as those very fawns she 
plays with! She is quite a beauty !” 

“Oh! how can you call her the 
loveliest?” interrupted my friend. “ Do 
look again at Elizabeth; I think there 
is no comparison between them. Here, 
I will call her to you for a moment, 
and then you shall judge with impar- 
tiality. Come hither, Elizabeth,” ex- 
claimed Miss Hammond, in a louder 
voice; “come, and let us see that 
insect you are examining. A green 
beetle, I declare! Why, my dear 
child, what do you find so very curious 
in a beetle? We have looked at them 
a hundred times before.” 

“Tt is not a common beetle, I as- 
sure thee, Miss Hammond,” answered 
her favourite, quickly. ‘“ See, it is 
marked all down the back with red 
stripes, and has white all round its 
eyes, like a pair of spectacles !” 

By this time, all the girls were 
round us. 

“ Well, well, do not destroy it for 
its oddity, poor thing! If it choose to 
wear a striped coat, instead of a plain 
brown one, or a green one, let it have 
its fancy: every one should have their 
own taste, you know.” And Miss 
Hammond affectionately pinched the 
cheek of Elizabeth Mannering. 

“ What would papa say to thee, if 
he heard thee use that argument?” 
archly responded the really beautiful 
girl. ‘* He would think thou wert re- 
ferring to his broad-brim, thou know- 
est.” And away she went, to repeat 
what she had said to her sisters. 

“Ts not she by far the loveliest of 
the set?” inquired my friend, with 
more pertinacity than I could well ac- 
count for. But partiality always blinds 
the eyes; or, rather, makes us see a 
thousand charms in the object so pre- 
ferred more than they actually possess. 

“T am of the same opinion, pre- 
cisely, as before,” I continued, “ and 
wonder at your judgment. Esther is 
a hundred times handsomer than this 
little curly-headed Elizabeth. She is 
the most like her father of the whole 
set, certainly,” said 1; “a very striking 
resemblance: but——” 

I stopped; but why, I could not 
tell. A deep crimson suffusion came 
suddenly over the cheeks and neck of 
my friend as I spoke, and a powerful 
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wish was evident also on her part to 
conceal it ; for she pretended thata frog 
had alarmed her: but I was not to be 
so deceived. I pondered on that blush 
of Lucy Hammond all that day; then 
I thought on her brother’s letter, and 
her reluctance to leave -—— Cray. 
“ Poor Lucy!” thought I to myself; 
* she has received the constant atten- 
tions of this good-looking and gentle- 
manly Quaker such a number of years, 
that she will never be happy again, I 
see, out of his company. I am sorry 
for her; for though love, at her time of 
life, may not be so violent as if she 
were seventeen, yet still it may be 
deeper rooted—it may have spread all 
over her being, as it is said the cancer 
does, after years of continuance; its 
fibres shooting, and twisting, and min- 
gling with every part, so that it can 
never be eradicated. It is a dangerous 
thing for a fair young creature to take 
the charge of the children, and be con- 
stantly in the society of a kind, band- 
some, rich, and attentive man, although 
he does wear a broad-brim, and is a 
member of the Society of Friends.” 
Having obtained a clue, all the rest 
was plain to me as my horn-book ; 
and every hour [ saw clearer and 
clearer that Lucy Hammond most ten- 
derly loved Mr. Mannering. So ex- 
tremely guarded was the conduct of 
that gentleman, that I could not make 
up my mind whether he was as “ deep 
in for it,” as they say, in vulgar par- 
lance. I now saw for certain the lady 
was so, notwithstanding her attempts to 
appear indifferent. The day was very 
sultry, and, when Mr. Mannering ar- 
rived, he had heated himselfmuch with 
riding. Being very thirsty, he had 
lifted to his lips a large goblet of be- 
verage, which they called there “cup ;” 
a preparation made from cucumbers, 
citric acid, and sugar, which I found 
always ready for use on the sideboard, 
in a small cut-glass barrel, with a silver 
top. Miss Hammond rushed to him, 
and, without ceremony, took the goblet 
from him. Then recollecting herself, 
and my presence, she apologised to 
him, saying, * Indeed, Mr. Mannering, 
you are so imprudent! To drink that 
cold beverage now, might kill you. I 
declare I am obliged to take as much 
care of you as (and she smiled) your 
daughters.” Still, there was much 
embarrassment in her manner, and an 
evident fear that I should think her 
interference very odd. 
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“ What shall I drink, Miss Ham- 
mond ?”’ said the good-natured gentle- 
man, giving up the point in a moment. 
“ T am devoured with thirst, and hot 
as a salamander: give me something 
to drink, or I shall run and tumble 
myself into the trout-stream yonder. 
Oh! that I were myself a trout at this 
moment, with plenty of water rushing 
through my gills!” 

Miss Hammond had poured out an- 
other goblet of clear, pure water, and 
had mixed with it a table-spoonful or 
two of brandy, which she handed to 
him, saying sportively, “ There, then, 
good Master Gudgeon! swallow that.” 
The girls laughed at hearing Miss 
Hammond call their father a gudgeon ; 
but I observed that Esther, “ the 
beauty,” as I called her, laughed the 
least, and walked away to the window 
of the dining-room, where we all hap- 
pened to be, with a little toss of the 
head, which to me spoke volumes. I 
began not to like her. 

“IT have something to consult thee 
about, my dear Miss Hammond,” said 
Mr. Mannering, when he had drank, 
and felt himself refreshed. ‘ Thou 
wast right about Sir George Knatch- 
bull, after all! Indeed, when hast 
thou ever been wrong ?” 

I perceived another little hostile toss 
of the head from the pretty Esther, 
and, also, that she seemed most anxious 
to hear every word that passed between 
her governess and her father ; although 
she still remained at the window, ap- 
parently employed in “teaching the 
roses how to climb” around the trellis- 
work that formed the verandah at the 
entire back of the house —a trellis- 
work that supported a whole wilder- 
ness of sweets. 

** T knew it would be so,” said Miss 
Hammond, glancing at Rachel, the 
elder of the two girls then in the room. 
“ So, Sir George Knatchbull has really 
proposed ?” 

At this moment, I saw that Esther 
the beauty, and younger of the two, 
broke off a cluster of beautiful roses, 
that had entered the window, welcome 
but uninvited guests. 

* Oh! why didst thou spoil that 
lovely branch ?” said her sister: “ they 
are my roses, too! Those on the other 
side are thine own, Esther ; but for 
these roses!—I would not have had 
them touched for the world!” 

“ Oh! no doubt they must be thy 
favourites, for the gallant Sir George 
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admited them; and had the audacity, 
too, to pluck one —a favour denied to 
thy sister! But he took one, that he 
might place it in thy hair. Remember, 
Rachel, that Sir George is not a mem- 
ber of our Society; so thou hadst 
better forget him, roses and all!” 

I now perceived that Mr. Mannering 
and my friend Lucy had disappeared, 
no doubt to talk the matter over re- 
garding this proposal; for Sir George 
Knatchbull was a man not lightly to 
be dealt with, being the clear possessor 
of full sixteen thousand a-year, and 
of one of the oldest baronets in the 
land. I, therefore, calmly sat down 
upon a sofa, and took up a book ; for 
I thought, if the girls wished to have a 
little more sparring about this new 
lover, they were the proper persons 
to retire, and not I, to fight it out. 
The thing was plain enough to be 
seen; Esther, “ the beauty,” (and only 
one year younger than the slender, 
graceful, and pretty Rachel) was ut- 
terly chagrined and discomfited, for she 
had once attributed all the visits lately 
paid by the young baronet at 
Cray to the power of her own charms ; 
and, in that case, she would not have 
thought it such a heinous sin in him, 
who was not a “ member of the So- 
ciety of Friends,” proposing for herself. 

“ I hope,” replied Rachel, very 
meckly, “that I shall never forget to 
respect the husband of my dear Esther 
—for such he will undoubtedly be. 
Didst thou not hear, that he had pro- 
posed for thee to our father !” 

‘“* Yea, certainly,” replied Esther, 
much softened by the kindness and 
forbearance of her sister, and, perhaps, 
not giving up the hope yet altogether. 
* Certainly, I heard what our father 
said, that Miss Hammond was right in 
her conjectures; and she, though I 
know not why, always said she was 
sure that Sir George preferred my little 
demure sister, Rachel, to my unworthy 
self.” 

“* He only said that Miss Hammond 
was right with regard to Sir George 
making any proposal at all; and de- 
depend upon it, dear Esther, I shall 
see this Grecian head of thine, and all 
these sunny ringlets, decorated with 
those family diamonds he told us of 
the other day.” 

“ Well, thou shalt have it which 
ever way thou wilt,” answered Esther; 
and she looked obliquely on a large 
Toirror, and saw her own beautiful face 
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and form reflected there. “TI suppose, 
when our father has taken counsel from 
his prime-minister, Miss Hammond, 
we shall be duly informed for whom 
he has proposed. I do think it is 
time ” And the rest was lost in 
a whisper. All I heard more was, 
“Oh! do not say so, Etty!” from the 
graver Rachel; and then a laugh fol- 
lowed that I did not like the tone of 
— it sounded like a rebel’s trumpet, or 
the war-whoop of the Indian tribes: it 
was discordant; not as laughs should 
be, the overflowings of a joyous sensa- 
tion. No, there was no joy, uo peace, 
in that insulting laugh of ‘* my beauty” 
of —— Cray. 

During this little skirmishing dia- 
logue, 1 observed that Rachel had, 
by some means, got possession of the 
little branch of moss-roses, princi- 
pally buds, that had led to this dis- 
cussion; when it was finished, and 
Esther had left the room with “ Well, 
we shall know soon, I hope,” I saw 
the other sister take, from a writing- 
desk nigh, a sheet of paper, in which 
she carefully put up the rose-branch : 
then, closing it with an embossed wafer, 
I heard her say, ‘* This, at least, F will 
preserve.” And she placed it within 
the folds of her white morning-dress. 
Then coming up to me, as if she had 
but just pereeived me in the room, she 
asked me, with a deep blush, “ If there 
would be time to dress before dinner?” 
Then, seeing that I had already changed 
my cap, &e., she blushed deeper than 
before, and begged my pardon for not 
observing it; and then she asked “ If 
any company was coming down?” 
But not seeming satisfied with this 
question either, she laughed at her 
own folly, as she called it, and ran out 
of the room. Oh! how much better 
did I like her than “the beauty,” 
Esther! and so I found afterwards did 
Sir George Knatchbull. 

Sixteen thousand a-year is not a 
thing to be trifled with, even by a rich 
man, when he has several daughters to 
dispose of ; and, moreover, when he is 
not a prejudiced man. But there was 
a stronger argument than all, for Miss 
Hammond had assured their father — 
and I could have vouched for the truth 
of her statement from my own observa- 
tions — that his child’s happiness was 
at stake. Rachel Mannering most 
fondly loved Sir George Knatchbull, 
even when her own modest nature 
made her doubt of his having selected 
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herself: but when that fact was ascer- 
tained, even her father (not the most 
skilled in the labyrinthean mazes of a 
female heart, to which ‘‘ Fair Rosa- 
mond’s bower ” was but “a fool of an 
enigma ”’)—even her father, immersed 
as he was in “discounts” and “branch 
banks,” “ joint-stock companies” and 
projected ‘‘rail-roads,” with other things 
to boot, made up his mind that, some- 
how or other, for poor Rachel’s sake, 
the thing must be managed: though 
she was a Quaker’s daughter, he must 
be accepted. 

What family consultations now took 
place in the library at Cray ! 
Mr. Mannering’s brother and uncle, 
ove living in Norfolk, the other at 
Hull, and both much stricter Quakers 
than the London banker, were invited 
to town, and closeted with himself 
and Miss Hammond about this im- 
portant business. Meanwhile, Sir 
George was our daily visitor, and had 
been, both by the father and daughter 
(come what might of the family con- 
sultations), duly accepted. They—the 
young people—were as happy as well- 
requited love and prospects could make 
them. They strolled about together 
in the park and shrubberies, or sat in 
some woodbine bower, reading accord- 
ing to their pleasure. All the world 
seemed to them an Eden; but there 
was an angry spirit there (a beautiful 
one, ’tis true), as unquiet and as envi- 
ous as was the arch-spirit of old, when 
gazing at the first pair in Paradise. 
Had this spirit the power to work their 
overthrow, as did the one of old? No: 
she worked her own. 

It is a dangerous thing for spirits to 
work at all; that is, with wiles and 
stratagems. The spider knows which 
way he throws his threads—he is master 
of every one of them; they never vi- 
brate, but he is on the alert in a mo- 
ment, ready to pounce upon his prey: 
but man, with every disposition per- 
chance to entrap the unwary, to plot 
and scheme for his own advancement, 
has no instinct, with regard to worldly 
matters, to guide him in his subtleties : 
he may be unknowingly weaving toils 
to mesh himself—“ digging a pit for 
his own destruction.” And why is 
this? Can it be that man is inferior 
to a spider, or a fox, in native instinct ? 
No: but man’s instincts are of a higher 
order, would he but be guided by 
them. They would lead him to aspire 
to things far beyond the confines of 
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this narrow sphere, and to secure an 
inheritance —a freehold in a land — 
where it is presumed no fox or spider, 
with all their cunning devices, will 
ever be able to make out their title. 

The next day, after dinner, when the 
servants had left the room, Mr. Man- 
nering asked Sir George Knatchbull, 

now almost domesticated in the house, 
whether he would have any objection, 
the next day, to be publicly turned 
out of his house, after a good set ad- 
monition respecting his daughter, to 
prevent himself, the father of Rachel, 
from being expelled the Society of 
Friends, for suffering his daughter to 
marry any one out of the society? “I 
must compel thee to run away with 
Rachel,” added he, sportively, “ if 
thou meanest to have her: I must not 
give my consent to thy marriage.” 

The good-humoured baronet laughed 
very heartily at the idea of his being 
turned out of the house, and asked if 
he might be allowed to bring down a 
friend or two (not Quakers, but a 
young lord, and an M.P.) to witness 
the ceremony? And then, turning to 
his betrothed and her younger sisters, 
asked them if they would open the 
windows in the verandah for him to 
get in again, at the back of the house ? 
*‘ for,” said he, “ there is not a window 
I would not scale, even at the risk of 
my life, to gain this dear hand.” It 
was then asked if it would be neces- 
sary, to escape the dreaded ban of the 
Society, that Rachel should make her 
escape by a ladder of ropes? This 
was spoken by her sister Esther, “ the 
beauty,”’ in a very sarcastic manner ; 
“‘for I think,’’ added she, “ we girls 
had better immediately subscribe for a 
new silk one, as it would sound much 
better than rope, and we should all 
be provided with a resource in fu- 
ture.” 

This speech made Mr. Mannering 
look very grave, and drew a reproof 
from Miss Hammond; who told her 
that her levity upon this occasion was 
doubly wrong, as it hurt the feelings 
of both her father and her sister, and 
gave pain to another person present, 
she well knew who. 

“ Oh! thou meanest my cousin 
William,” answered the incorrigible 
Esther: “ but believe me, now I find 
that we may be allowed to look out 
into the gay throng of the world, in- 
stead of in our own musty, gloomy So- 

ciety, for husbands, I shall certainly 
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follow my sister’s example. No Quaker 
for me!” 

Mr. William Mannering, the nephew 
and partner of the gentleman of the 
house, and who had loved his cousin 
Esther from a child, here rose up and 
left the room. 

Mr. Mannering now looked graver 
than before, but Sir George was laugh- 
ing and chatting away, saying he 
quite liked the thoughts of the joke 
that was going to be played off to- 
morrow ; and declared he really would 
bring down with him a ladder of ropes, 
to assist him in scrambling into the 
house again ; and he would leave them 
as a legacy to Elizabeth, and “ the 
little Queen of Hearts,” as he always 
called the youngest. 

“ Poor William !” murmured the 
gentle Elizabeth, ‘it is a pity he should 
be made to suffer; he is so good, so 
amiable! Go to him, dear Esther, 
and speak to him. I will go with 
thee, if thou dost not like to go alone. 
Come, let us challenge him to playa 
game of billiards.” 

It may seem strange to those who 
know but little of the sect called 
Quakers, that they should thus speak 
of billiards, when they have heard that 
they never allow themselves to touch 
a card, have one in the house, or visit 
a theatre. It is not for me to argue in 
defence of the line they choose to pre- 
scribe for themselves, or to wonder at 
its seeming absurdity. I have only to 
record facts, and this I do faithfully, 
by saying that many of the wealthiest 
amongst them indulge themselves in 
the most magnificent billiard-rooms, 
having them detached from their coun- 
try-houses, and brilliantly lighted up 
whenever they have company; and 

thither they resort after dinner, and 
play, often till a very late hour, the 
ladies sometimes taking a mace with 
them. There is a Quaker lady now 
living, and a most excellent woman 
she is, who might, if she chose it, 
challenge most of the gentlemen in 
England at this game —and using the 
cue, too — with every chance in her 
favour. Chess is also a game in which 
many of ‘* the Friends” excel. 

“Thou hadst better challenge my 
cousin William thyself,” said “ the 
beauty,” with that little toss of the 
head I knew so well now how to in- 
terpret. “ He was always a mighty 
favourite of thine; thou hadst better 
go and console him.” 
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* Do so, my love,’’-said Miss Ham- 
mond, “and I will jwcompany you. 
Perhaps, Mary, you will like to go 
too ?” 

I assented, and we both crossed the 
little lawn and entered the billiard-room, 
where we found the disconsolate Mr. 
William pushing about the balls upon 
the green cloth, and making cannons 
by himself. He looked up to see, I 
suppose, if Esther was of our party ; 
but finding she was not, he struggled 
with his wounded feelings, and, pre- 
senting a mace to Elizabeth, said he 
would give her ‘fa revenge.” “ But 
I fear,” said he, smiling upon her, 
“that revenge is a quality that my 
gentle cousin would not be able to 
make use of, even if allowed. She 
is made of tenderer stuff.” And they 
began their game. = youngest girl 
now took upon herseif to explain to 
me the subjects of all the expensive 
prints with which the billiard-room 
was decorated, each surrounded with 
an elegant engraved border, and ap- 
propriate ornaments between them, on 
a green ground. I was glad to find 
that Mr. Mannering had the good taste 
not to place any scriptural subjects in 
this room set apart for the purposes of 
play; and, also, that he had caused to 
be affixed over the handsome marble 
chimneypiece, in a gilt frame, these 
words, in large characters: This 
billiard-table is placed here as a re- 
creation ouly, and not for the purposes 
of gambling: this vice is positively 
prohibited.” 

“ Mary,” said Miss Hammond, 
coming up to me, and sipping her 
arm within my own, “I wish to speak 
to you; and do you, Anna, run and 
fetch my reticule : I left it in the dining- 
room. But, stay; perhaps your father 
and Sir George are talking together : 
if they should be, my dear, do not go 
and disturb them, but ask your sister 
Rachel to come to us in the south 
arbour; I have something to say to 
her, too.” 

We all left the billiard-room to- 
gether, except Mr. William Mannering 
and Elizabeth, who had not finished 
their game. 

“ You will smile, Mary,” said my 
friend, “ at the deep interest I take in 
this dear family, and the keen pene- 
tration that interest gives me; but I 
hope and believe, that at length my 
wishes will be gratified, and that my 
darling Elizabeth, the most amiable of 
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the whole set—that is, of the unmarried 
ones—will at length gain the beloved 
of her heart, her cousin William: I 
cannot be mistaken in those looks of 
awakening affection I saw him give 
her this moment. Oh, that it may 
be so!” 

“TI thought Mr. William was de- 
votedly attached to Esther,” replied I: 
“indeed, it is most apparent.” 

“ Yes, he was; but he is wearied 
out by her caprices and cold-hearted- 
ness —she treats him shamefully : and 
I do hope he has the good sense to 
find out that Elizabeth is much better 
suited to make him happy than that 
other perverse and froward girl. And 
yet I love her, too. You know not, 
Mary, what trouble she nas cost me !” 
And my friend sighed profoundly. 

“ Why do you not try to get her 
married, and off your hands?” said I, 
with a little archness in my manner; 
“ for it is plain enough to be seen that 
you will live and die in the bosom of 
this family. Own to me, Lucy, that 
you have made up your mind never to 
leave it—at least, until all the girls are 
disposed of; and then, I suppose, you 
must depart.” 

Miss Hammond did not reply, but, 
looking round, she observed “ the 
beauty,” as I called her, Esther, going 
towards the billiard-room; and she 
hastily called to her, saying, “ We are 
here, if you are seeking us.” And 
then she added, in a lower key, “ I do 
not want them to be disturbed just 
now ; for I trust, offended as he now 
is—and justly, too—that Mr. William 
may put it out of his own power ever 
to be in the toils of that wayward girl 
again.” 

‘¢ Where is my sister Rachel?” in- 
quired the pouting beauty, with a 
cloud upon that fair, polished brow. 
‘ She is not with Sir George, for he is 
closeted with my father; I suppose, 
arranging the programme for the farce 
of to-morrow. I wonder, Miss Ham- 
mond, with thy notions of sincerity, 
thou canst countenance such a scheme. 
But thou wilt see: it will not succeed, 
after all; and my father will be ex- 
pelled the Society.” 

This was spoken with much sarcastic 
asperity, and brought a mantling blush 

to the pale face of Lucy Hammond, 
who only replied, “I fear, Esther, 
* your wish was father to that thought ;’ 
but I should hope that a man of such 
intelligence and character as Mr, 
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Mannering might be trusted with the 
management of his own family affairs, 
without the strictures of his daughter.” 

“ Certainly, madam,” haughtily re- 
plied the young lady, with her accus- 
tomed toss of those pretty ringlets of 
hers ; “ with such an adviser as my 
father possesses, there can be no doubt 
of his ability.” And, with this exit 
speech, she disappeared. 

“ Oh, Lucy,” said I, “ surely your 
brother’s peaceful vicarage is preferable 
to this abode. She is absolutely insolent. 
liow can you endure it?” 

“TI have the means of effectually 
curing her in my own power, Mary,” 
replied my friend, impressively, “ if 
there were not other reasons that weigh 
with me. But we must not continue 
longer here, or that girl will be plot- 
ting some mischief. First, let us look 
in at the billiard-room.” 

We did so, and found that my friend 
had been again right in her conjectures. 
With a glowing countenance, with fea- 
tures covered with rapture, Elizabeth 
advanced towards her governess, whilst 
Mr. William Mannering requested her 
kind intervention with his uncle, to- 
wards gaining his consent to his mar- 
rying his sweet cousin Elizabeth ; 
‘* who,” added he, tenderly taking her 
hand, ‘ has allowed me permission to 
hope that, when assured of his, she 
will herself form no barrier to my 
wishes.” Then, pitying the confusion 
of the poor girl, he left us; and she, 
throwing her arms round the neck of 
her governess, wept tears of joy upon 
her bosom. 

** Nothing but scenes wherever I go,” 
said Esther, who that moment entered. 
“ May I be permitted to ask if any 
misfortune has occurred ? Perhaps you, 
madam,” turning to me, “ may have 
the goodness to inform me; for there 
seems but little chance of my learning 
the thing in that quarter.” 

I felt provoked at the cool daring of 
this girl, and her impertinence to so 
excellent a creature as my friend, Lucy 
Hammond. I was determined to answer 
her a little in her own way. So draw- 
ing myself up (a way I have when I 
wish to throw a lance at any one), 
I answered, in quite as cool a way as 
her own, “ That no misfortune, as she 
so affectionately feared, had happened, 
but rather something worthy of congra- 
tulation ; for that most probably she 
would soon gain two brothers-in-law, 
instead of one, and change « cousin 
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info a much nearer relative—a_bro- 
ther.” 

Pride can do much when it is called 
upon to conceal the emotions of the 
heart, but it cannot always fully suc- 
ceed. The deathlike paleness that in 
a moment spread itself over the perfect 
features of Esther Mannering not even 
the pride of her nature could prevent ; 
for that pride was wounded itself to the 
very quick by what she had just heard. 
I thought at first her affections had 
been wounded also; but I was quickly 
undeceived — she had never loved any 
one yet but self, the idol that never 
allows a rival, but absorbs the whole 
of the adoration where once he presides. 
I was astonished to find how very short 
a time it took this young creature to 
regain the full mastery of herself— it 
had been heroic if from purer motives. 
Even as it was, [ could not but admire 
it, and lament that so ill a use was 
made of strength of mind worthy of a 
better nature. 

Although the lip of Esther Manner- 
ing was still white, although it qui- 
vered as it moved, still she com- 
manded her tongue to say, “ That 
though surprised, she was delighted 
with the intelligence ; and would has- 
ten to congratulate her sister, and her 
cousin William.” 

* Which I must request you, Esther, 
at present delaying to do,” said Miss 
Hammond, in a tone that would be 
obeyed, “ except as regards our Eliza- 
beth here. It would be highly inde- 
licate in you to mention this affair to 
Mr. William, before he has named it 
himself to your father. There will be 
plenty of time, Esther, to speak your 
feelings on this business. Enough at 
present to know that Mr. William has 
decidedly proposed, and, F doubt not, 
will be joyfully accepted by both the 
father and the daughter.” 

Tt would not have been in human 
nature —that is, in such a sample of it 
as Esther Mannering possessed —to 
suffer her delighted, yet confused sister, 
Elizabeth, to escape, without a scratch 
in some way. People who are born 
with a pair of pincers in their hand 
will be sure to use them whenever they 
have an opportunity ; and although 
writhing herself with mortification, and, 
as she considered, predetermined insult, 
although she trembled with agitation, 
so that she could hardly stand, still 
she had power to use the pincers— 
that is, to give a pang to another. 
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«“ Tam sure,” said she, “ I am ex- 
tremely rejoiced to find that my cousin 
William is disposed of at last, for he 
has pestered me to death so many years 
with his attentions, that I am quite 
weary of them. Take care, Elizabeth, 
that thy new lover does not ere long 
slip his chains again, and sigh at the 
feet of ‘little Anna.’ Thou hadst better 
fix him at once, and let him speak to 
thy father.” 

Both Miss Hammond and myself 
were provoked with the malignity of 
this speech, especially as we saw that 
it had occasioned extreme anguish, and 
even doubt, in the poor girl to whom 
it was addressed ; but it was not my 
business to reply to it, although I could 
have found a speech not far from the 
tip of my tongue, pungent enough in 
all conscience, had I thought it pru- 
dent to search for one. Had Esther 
Mannering looked at me, she might 
have read my utter disdain of her un- 
sisterlike conduct in my eyes. And 
yet, after all, do not most sisters be- 
have exactly towards each other as 
Esther Mannering had done? Ought 
not some allowance to be made for 
wounded pride — for the mortified va- 
nity of having lost the devoted atten- 
tions of a young man who had been at 
her beck and call for years? I boldly 
answer, No. I would give no quarter 
to such inmates as pride and vanity, 
when they dared to come between and 
interrupt those kindly affections that 
ought to be paramount in every female 
bosom. Had Esther Mannering really 
loved her cousin, I could have par- 
doned her, sympathised with her; but 
she had played with him and his affec- 
tionate heart, until she had lost them 
both. I gloried in her discomfiture. 

My friend Lucy knew every turning 
and winding of her character, for she 
had been in the family now fourteen 
years. She managed her the best; and 
I was delighted to see the proud beauty 
entangled in her own toils. 

“ We have all, then, been deceived, 
I see,” exclaimed Miss Hammond, in 
the softest voice of commiseration ; 
“but, alas! it is now too late to set 
things to rights. Oh, Esther Manner- 
ing, so you deeply love your cousin 
William after all! I was a fool not to 
have found this out long ago. What 
bitter sufferings have you provided now 
for yourself, my poor girl! To see his 
devoted attentions to another, when 
you might perehance (for 1 am not 
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quite sure he has not loved Elizabeth 
all along), by civility and kindness, 
have gained him altogether to your- 
seif, and have got him by this time 
to have made open proposals for you 
to your father, as no doubt he has 
now done for your sister; for little 
private attentions, you know, go for 
little or nothing. But it is of no use 
now. You have played your cards ill, 
my dear Esther, and must abide the 
consequence. Why did you not con- 
fide in me?” 

Oh, how did the indignant bosom 
of this girl swell at the conclusion of 
this irony! But we did not stay the 
bursting out of the volcano ; for Miss 
Hammond, taking the arm of Eliza- 
beth within her own, and placing hers 
in mine, we left her boiling over with 
resentment, only catching these words, 
“ This is not to be endured! Thou 
shalt suffer for this, Madame la Gou- 
vernante !” 

When we returned to the house, we 
found that Mr. William Mannering had 
indeed made short work of it. He had 
already spoken to his uncle, and had 
been most joyfully received as a suitor 
to his daughter, provided she objected 
not; and this was a point on which he 
had very little doubt, for the disposi- 
tions, tastes, and manners of his nephew 
and Elizabeth were so in unison, that 
it had always been a matter of wonder 
and regret to him that Esther had been 
preferred. 

Sir George Knatchbull and his mo- 
dest Rachel were sitting under the 
shade of a large mulberry-tree, just 
facing the verandah, with one of the 
fawns lying at her feet. There were 
many more secluded spots and arbours 
about the grounds, but Rachel could 
not be prevailed on to embower herself 
and her lover more closely ; and when 
she perceived that we had entered the 
drawing-room, they immediately joined 
us, 

That evening, before I retired for 
the night, Miss Hammond knocked 
at the door of my sleeping apartment, 
and was immediately admitted. She 
came, she said, to request a favour 
of me, in which she added, with a 
slight blash, Mr. Mannering joined. 
“It is,” she said with some embarrass- 
ment of manner, “ that you will accom- 
pany Rachel to London on the day 
when Sir George intends to run away 
with her to be married.” 

T could not resist laughing most 
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heartily at this proposition ; but Lucy 
did not join in my mirth so much as 
might have been expected. She seemed 
eager to extenuate this strange proceed- 
ing of her Quaker patron; and on my 
asking her why she could not herself 
perform this part of the farce, a thing 
that appeared to me only a duty (if 
such a runaway scheme was settled on), 
as she was situated in the family? she 
was at a total loss for a reply, and 
merely said, “ If the confidential go- 
verness of the young lady went herself 
with her to the church, it would ap- 
pear quite a collusion amongst us ; 
and perhaps ‘ the society’ would dis- 
card Mr. Mannering after all, and that 
he would feel above every thing in the 
world. It is impossible, Mary,” added 
she (and I am sure that again she 
sighed), “ that I should appear in this 
business: it would be the height of 
impropriety. And yet the dear girl 
must not go off alone with her lover : 
that would be an indiscretion indeed ! 
But if you and Rachel set off in the 
carriage together, as if for the purpose 
of your taking her to the dentist, and 
Sir George meets you on the road, 
gives his horse to his groom, and 
enters your carriage, you can then 
proceed on to St. George’s Church, 
Hanover Square, with some propriety. 
And you will be kind enough to sup- 
port the poor girl through the cere- 
mony ; for though she is assured that 
her father virtually consents to this 
union, and indeed rejoices at it, yet it 
will be a hard thing for her, poor dear! 
not to have a single relation by her at 
such a trying hour.” 

* And this,” I thought, “ is the 
primitive simplicity of the Society of 
Friends! What artifice! what crooked 
policy! what a thin veneer (as they call 
it amongst the cabinet-makers), and 
not the stout heart-of-oak, as it ought 
to be! But what is all this to me? 
If they wish the girl to be run away 
with, and married without consent of 
parents, why, I suppose it will be ac- 
complished whether I consent or not 
to accompany the bride to church ; so 
I may as well do the thing with a good 
grace, and perliaps have a little enter- 
tainment out of it, for I like odd scenes 
very much.” 

I therefore promised my friend Lucy 
that I would take the charge of Rachel 
to town; and if Sir George would run 
off with her, why I should not oppose 
him. I was to bring her home the same 
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day, to a sumptuous dinner that was to 
be prepared for the occasion (notwith- 
standing the heinous sin of a runaway- 
match), as Lady Knatchbull. This 
point being settled, we parted for the 
night ; and I thought I heard Lucy go 
down stairs (as it was very natural she 
should, to ease the father’s mind), and 
enter the library of Mr. Mannering. 
But what was that affair to me? I 
said my prayers and went to bed. 

The next day was to be an important 
one,—the turning out of the intended 
bridegroom from the house. We all 
were full of the joke, especially the 
two youngest girls, Elizabeth and Anna, 
who said a hundred droll things about 
it. Miss Hammond looked exceedingly 
anxious ; and so did the father of the 
young lady, who was all consciousness, 
all alarm. As for Miss Esther, she was 
in a fit of the pouts, and sat apart, 
quietly making a set of bread-seals 
from some antiques, and taking no 
kind of notice of our preparations and 
our whisperings, except an occasional 
toss of the head and a smile of bitter 
irony. On her sister (the bride elect) 
asking her what dresses they should 
wear that day, as these two generally 
attired themselves alike, and the two 
youngest girls the same, she answered, 
“ That it was quite time to break so 
absurd a custom of dressing in pairs, 
like a couple of window-curtains ; but 
as Sir George always admired her sister 
in blue, she had no doubt she would 
be clothed in that colour from top to 
toe. But as for myself,” added she, 
“not having any lover to please, 
I may, I hope, be left to the exercise 
of my own taste.” 

Rachel did not reply; but “ little 
Anna,” running up to the pretty seal- 
maker, said, “ Oh, Esther, our dear 
Rachel will only be a few days more 
with us. Pray, do not vex her. You 
have always dressed as twins— do not 
break off from so dear a custom before 
it is absolutely necessary.” 

At the same moment, Rachel herself, 
with a tear glistening in her eye, took 
the hand of the perverse maiden, and, 
tenderly looking in her face, said, 
‘I will wear any colour, any thing 
you like yourself, dearest. But let us, 
I beseech you, be dressed alike. Think 
how strange it would look! How 
Sir George would wonder! how papa 
would stare! Would he not, Miss 
Hammond ?” 

But the Jady addressed knew the 
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party too well to take any share in the 
discussion at present, although she was 
anxiously watching the result of it, 
before she interposed her authority ; 
as she whispered me “ that she should 
speak to Mr. Mannering himself'upon 
the subject the moment he came from 
town, if Esther remained obstinate, as 
it would look perfectly ridiculous on 
such a day to see the girls in different 
colours.” But fortunately the rebel- 
lious one gave way of herself, from an 
observation made with infinite tact by 
the little Anna” (as she was always 
called, from her being the cadette of 
the family), “ That she liked to see 
Esther in blue, even better than Rachel, 
for she always then put her in mind of 
the morning star peeping out of the 
blue heavens.” ‘This compliment to 
her beauty finished the debate; and 
we called Anna “ the little poctess.” 
About four o'clock we all assembled 
in the drawing-room, dressed for dinner ; 
the two elder girls in pale blue satin, or 
rather silver gray, with white camellas 
in their hair, of course the finest the 
gardener could select; the two younger 
ones were in book-muslin, over white 
satin, with each a pale rosebud fastened 
in theirs. Ihave not yet given an out- 
line of my friend, Miss Hammond, 
and am surprised at the omission ; 
but, perhaps, it will come in well even 
now. Lucy Hammond was very fair 
and very petile, but well made, and 
had the smallest feet, ankles, and hands, 
I ever saw upon woman. Her hair, 
too, was very fine, and of an extra- 
ordinary length: she wore it always 
braided across her forehead, and fas- 
tened up in a knot behind with a 
small gold comb. She was not what 
one would call a pretty woman, and 
yet it was a face that one liked to look 
at—her complexion was so clear, and 
her teeth were so white; besides, she 
had a dimple on her chin, which 
finished off her countenance well. She 
always looked intelligent; and when 
she smiled was very charming. Ler 
dress, on this memorable day, was her 
favourite colour, very light lavender, 
made high round the throat, with a 
ruff of very fine lace beautifully plaited, 
fastened in the front with a small eme- 
rald brooch. She was ever exceedingly 
neat in her person. I never yet sawa 
wrinkle or a stain upon her clothes ; 
and her feet, on this occasion, were 
dressed with much care, in a new pair 
of black satin shoes, and silk stockings. 
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We ladies all arranged ourselves in a 
group near one of the windows; Mr. 
Mannering, his uncle, brother, nephew, 
and one or two other Quaker friends, 
were congregated together about the 
middle of the room; Sir George 
Knatchbull, elegantly attired in the 
first style of modern fashion, with his 
two friends, Lord Rivers,and Mr. Elton, 
an M.P., and a very handsome young 
man, stood at a little distance, all duly 
prepared for what was to come; and 
at the door were grouped all the ser- 
vants of the establishment, with the 
addition of two grooms belonging to 
the gentlemen visitors, it being the 
wish of Mr. Mannering that there 
might be a good many witnesses to 
the scene I am just going to portray, 
There stood the butler, footmen, coach- 
man, gardener, grooms, and helping 
boys—there, in his white apron and 
cap, with an ill-suppressed grin upon 
his fat features, stood ihe cook, fearful 
all the time that his dinner might be 
injured, whilst he staid “ and enjoyed 
the fun””—there, and ranged in order, 
were all the female servants, smartly 
dressed, and tittering with one another 
—and there, too, stood Molly Trotter 
and her grandaughter, sort of re- 
tainers in the family, the old woman 
feeling she had a right, from having 
nursed the late Mrs. Mannering in her 
last illness, to be present whenever any 
thing was going on, either mournful 
or pleasant, in ‘* Squire Mannering’s 
family.” 

That gentleman, after whispering 
with his little knot of Quaker friends 
surrounding him, upon some point, 
I suppose, not before quite settled 
between them, with a loud voice, and 
much assumed dignity, although a 
slight attempt to smile struggled with 
its gravity, thus addressed, in a good 
set speech, the fine young man, Sir 
George Knatchbull, supported by his 
two dashing companions, who, with a 
mock solemnity truly ridiculous, re- 
ceived it as if it had been an oracle. 
I wish Wilkie had been there. 

“ Friend Knatchbull,” said the 
Quaker-banker, “ thou hast asked me 
to give thee my daughter Rachel in 
marriage, although thou knowest well 
enough that none of our sect marry 
out of our own society, Attend, young 
man, unto the proper answer of yon 
maiden’s father. I not only here pub- 
licly refuse to give unto thee my 
daughter Rachel, but I am constrained 
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before these witnesses, my family, my 
friends, and my whole household, 
together with two of thine own way 
of thinking, in proof that I consent 
not unto thy proposals of marriage, to 
place my hand (not unlawfully, or in 
anger, but to enforce my purpose) 
upon thy shoulder thus,” and he ac- 
companied with the words the act, 
“and to command thee to leave this 
house, the residence of the maiden 
thou requirest, and to bolt my doors 
against thee and thy proposals. At the 
same time requesting thee to pardon 
this seeming violence, and not to suffer 
unseemly anger at this refusal to rankle 
in thy bosom. Behold, and bear wit- 
ness, friends, neighbours, children, 
servants !” 

Saying this, Mr. Mannering led his 
smiling guest, followed by his two 
friends, through the assembled host of 
domestics round to the door, proceeded 
with him through the hall, conducted 
him to the open door, and putting him 
firmly without it with a kind of push 
(his friends walking out after him), he 
added, ‘‘ Farewell, friend Knatchbull, 
commonly known by the worldly name 
of Sir George Knatchbull, baronet— 
farewell, and remember I have refused 
my consent to thy marriage with my 
daughter.” After this he shut the door, 
shot to all the bolts, and put across the 
great iron chain, and then the ceremony 
was finished. 

Poor Rachel could not refrain from 
shedding a tear at seeing her lover thus 
turned out of doors, although she knew 
the whole to be a farce, a cheat, an 
empty form, and that in a few minutes 
he would be by her side again. We 
all ran to the drawing-room windows, 
back from the hall (where we had fol- 
lowed), to see how the gentlemen were 
getting on at the outside. 

Sir George was already half up his 
rope-ladder, which he had actually 
brought down with him, and had it 
affixed to one of the upper chambers 
(it happened to be mine) ; Lord Rivers 
and Mr. Elion were holding it down at 
the bottom, laughing very heartily (and 
well they might). Alter Sir George had 
scaled the window, his friends each took 
the liberty, for the fun of the thing, [ 
suppose, or as a matter of practice, to 
foilow him up the ladder, the last gen- 
tleman having called to the grinning 
gardener to keep down the ropes for 
him, Away we all scampered, I know 
not why, to see how three gentlemen 
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would look, I suppose, in a sleeping 
apartment, and to help to shew them 
the way down again. I say all of us; 
but neither Rachel nor her father went 
a step from the drawing-room —one 
from motives, I conclude, of consist- 
ency, the other from modesty. Very 
soon were we all there together again ; 
when Sir George, observing the glist- 
ening eye of his beloved, contrived 
some way or other of wiping away the 
tear-drop, and of planting on her cheek, 
instead, a deep rosy blush; but in 
which resentment, I saw, had little 
share. I observed, too, that the father 
gave a hearty shake of the hand to 
him as he entered. 

After gaily talking over, and saying 
a hundred droll, and a few witty things 
(all of which I have forgotten), upon 
the ceremony of the preceding turn-out 
of the young baronet, we sat down to 
a most splendid dinner in honour of 
the occasion,— Esther Mannering all 
sunny smiles, for she sat between the 
young nobleman and the M.P., who 
both seemed much struck with her 
great beauty, and were paying her 
every attention. I did not wonder at 
it, for she really looked resplendent : 
her white and polished brow would 
have adorned a coronet. 

Rachel, of course, headed her fa- 
ther’s table, and it was for the last time: 
Sir George assisted her in her duties. 
Elizabeth was seated by her cousin 
William, and she looked the very per- 
sonification of what she was—con- 
tentment. Miss Hammond and myself 
were on each side of the master of the 
house; the other guests and “ little 
Anna” opposite the delighted Esther, 
who seemed resolved to mortify her 
cousin William, by shewing to him 
how much she was admired, and how 
much, too, she liked the admiration. 
But it was thrown away upon him: 
he was too much engrossed with his 
own pretty Elizabeth, to care about 
her conquests or herself— she had lost 
him for ever. 

When the ladies left the dining-room, 
we adjourned up stairs to consult a 
little about the important to-morrow, 
and to look out our morning costume ; 
for it was settled we were to set off, 
Rachel and myself, precisely at eight 
o'clock. 1 found an elegant white sa n 
bonnet in my room, with a blond lace 
fall; but I asked not who had ordered 
it for me: it would not have done. 
I could only admire the taste of the 
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milliner. The bride, under the circum- 
stances, it was agreed, was to be dressed 
as plainly as possible,—a white soft 
muslin dress, and a pale blue close 
bonnet; but I received a hint to throw 
over it a rich blond lace veil, just be- 
fore entering the church, out of com- 
pliment to Sir George, who, of course, 
would like to see his bride in some- 
thing a little approaching to a bride’s 
costume. Who ever saw one coming 
out of a carriage, and going into 
St. George’s Church, Hanover Square, 
without a blonde lace veil? The thing 
would have been monstrous. 

Ilaving arranged every thing to our 
satisfaction up stairs, and put all in 
order, we descended to the gentlemen ; 
but what right have people to expect L 
should account for all the intervening 
hours between tea and the moment that 
we stepped, precisely at eight o’clock, 
into the plain chariot of Mr. Man- 
nering, to go to the dentist’s; who, 
as he handed his daughter in, kissed 
her most affectionately, and, I have no 
doubt, most significantly, as if to tell 
her again that in his heart he fully 
gave his consent to her union with Sir 
George, and his blessing with it. Miss 
Hammond looked unusually pale and 
anxious. Before I took my seat, she 
whispered to me for the hundredth 
time, “ To be sure and act the part 
of a tender mother to this dear girl. 
I envy you the office we have imposed 
upon you ; but, indeed, Mary, there are 
weighty reasons why I cannot appear 
in this business. Perhaps, dearest, you 
will know them some time or other ; 
and yet ’tis possible you never may. 
We shall see you all again, I trust, 
safe and well at dinner.” 

Before we had travelled a mile, we 
saw a gentleman on a fine Arabian 
horse approaching, atteuded by his 
groom. ‘The colour mounted in a mo- 
ment to the pale cheek of my young 
companion, who, no doubt, might have 
had, perchance, a transient fear pass 
across her mind that Sir George might 
have taken her father’s refusal at his 
word. And yet she had not the slight- 
est ground for such a fear. Who can 
wholly keep such thoughts out? Like 
the winds of heaven, they come and go 
whence and where they list. But now, 
on seeing him, all doubt, all fear, was 
over. Ina gentle canter, she saw her 
lover approaching, and placed her hand 
on mine for a little sympathy. ‘ Oh, 
that it were over!” she softly whispered. 
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“ But he is here!” and she let down 
the side-glass to accost him. 

Whether Sir George pitied the ex- 
treme confusion of poor Rachel so 
much, that he did not like to increase 
it, or that he thought it more prudent 
not to enter our carriage immediately, 
I know not; but he laughed, and 
chatted, and suffered his beautiful 
horse to capriole by our sides for 
some time. Perhaps there might be 
a little harmless vanity in this delay, 
for he looked extremely well, I thought, 
on horseback ; and the animal he rode 
had been so well managed, and was so 
sagacious, that he desired Rachel to let 
fall her handkerchief from the window, 
when the noble creature made a stand 
on seeing it, pawed it gently and grace- 
fully with his fore-foot, and then, stoop- 
ing his head down, took it up in his 
mouth, and actually put his head round 
to give it to his master. This trick he 
repeated two or three times ; whilst the 
young baronet gaily said, as he pre- 
sented it the last time to its owner, 
“ There, ladies! my horse, you see, 
knows, as well as a learned doctor in 
the commons could, that I have a right, 
or soon, I hope, shall have, in all the 
fair possessions of Miss Mannering.” 
With this he cantered away, but soon 
returned. He had ordered, on his way, 
a small bouquet of myrtle-flowers at a 
tlorist’s. He had been to get them, and 
now handed them to his bride, request- 
ing she would wear them that morning 
to oblige him. Seeing that she looked 
intently upon one of the buds, per- 
chance to hide her agitation and her 
blushes, he repeated these lines from a 
poem I was surprised he had ever seen, 
much more that he had laid up any part 
of it in his memory. I thought the 
better of iim from that moment. 


“ We analyse a flower, and what find we? 

A fairy work-shop and its implements. 

But where the worker? what, and who 
is he?” 


“ Where, indeed ?” inquired Rachel, 
casting her soft eyes up to heaven. 

“¢ If you will give me room, ladies,” 
said Sir George, “ we can talk better 
there on so important a subject.” 

Iie waited not for a verbal per- 
mission, for he was off his horse in 
a moment, which stood pawing the 
ground, waiting, it seemed, for further 
orders. 

“ Oh, send your man away,” whis- 
pered poor Rachel, almost sinking with 
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confusion ; for she saw, or fancied she 
saw, a look pass between our coachman 
and him, that told her they both knew 
pretty well that we were not going to 
a dentist’s that morning, as had been 
given out. The groom was despatched 
home, accordingly, with the two horses. 

The myrtle-flowers were duly placed, 
—the veil was properly arranged,—the 
clergyman did his office,— and the 
small, plain gold ring was put on. 
Rachel neither wept nor fainted ; and, 
after the fees had been paid, and the 
clerk, sexton, and officiating pew- 
opener had been more than satisfied, 
we returned to our carriage, and I had 
the pleasure of first calling the bride by 
the name of “ Lady Knatchbull.” 

We did not like to return to 
Cray too early; so Sir George pro- 
posed that we should see one or two 
exhibitions in Leicester Square, and 
afterwards call in at Verey’s, in Regent 
Street, for some refreshment. After all 
this had been accomplished, and plenty 
of bons-bons purchased at the latter 
place for the girls at home, we ordered 
the chariot home; there, even at the 
lodge-gate, all the family were anxiously 
looking out for our re-appearance ; but 
a hearty shake of the hand to his new 
son-in-law, and a tender caress to his 
daughter, was the only notice that was 
taken of what he saw had happened, 
by the happy father. 

Lucy Hammond and the girls now 
assailed me with a hundred questions. 
Was Rachel absolutely married? How 
did she behave? How did she speak 
the responses? Did Sir George speak 
out? They were sure he would. And 
where had we been so long? They 
thought we never should arrive. And, 
now, would there be time to dress? 
But no matter; only cousin William 
would be there. And were we not 
tired? By the time we arrived at the 
hall-door, I was glad to make my 
escape into my own apartment, put my 
elegant new bonnet into its box, and 
adjust my cap; but this house was 
surely growing into an enchanted one : 
there lay an elegant one trimmed with 
white satin, and I know not how many 
other things, all laid out on my bed, 
ready for my use,—and yet I must 
thank no one—acknowledge nothing ; 
but then I could put on the cap, and 
look my thanks, by wearing it. 

The few new articles of bridal attire 
that had been made for Lady Knatch- 
bull, since there could not be the usual 
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note of preparation sounded on such 
occasions, as it was to be a stolen mar- 
riage, had been all packed by the 
young woman who was to officiate, and 
attend her young mistress to Brighton 
as her maid: other things, and of a 
more elegant description, were to be 
ordered for the bride, and the family 
jewels of the Knatchbulls sent down to 
her. About nine o’clock, the bride 
and bridegroom, with the attendant 
waiting-woman on the rumble, set off 
again, as it was arranged they were to 
travel that evening as far as Shooter's 
Hill, on the way to Brighton, rest there 
for the night, and then proceed on the 
following day. An elegant carriage 
had been sent down from town for 
them, just built; and the valet of Sir 
George played the amiable to the 
waiting-woman on the rumble. 

On the following day, very early, the 
two eldest married daughters of my 
host came with their husbands to dine 
with us, and hear all about their sister’s 
(Rachel’s) most sudden wedding, which 
they had not been consulted about, lest 
it might have got them into a scrape 
with “ the society,” for conniving at 
the marriage of one so nearly related 
to them with a gentleman not belong- 
ing to them, but to the world. But, 
now the thing was fairly over, neither 
husbands nor wives felt any grief or 
concern about it, but rather joy, that 
Rachel had made so brilliant a match. 
Every circumstance connected with the 
wedding was chatted over with much 
interest by us; but when the servants 
entered the room I observed there was 
always a dead pause. What a very 
thin, gauzy veil did they think it neces- 
sary to throw over this matter! a veil 
that every one saw through, and which 
they themselves must have laughed at 
the absurdity of wearing. I hate all 
veils (except Chantilly ones), and if I 
am obliged by circumstances to put on 
one, let it at least be a thick one— one 
that will do its office effectually, that of 
concealment, or disguise; but let me 
not play the fool's trick of the poor, 
silly ostrich, who runs his head into 
the sand to hide himself from his pur- 
suers, thinking that, because he sees 
not them, they must have lost sight of 
him. Are we not engaged in weaving 
these flimsy veils, and wearing them 
afterwards withal, every hour of our 
lives? When do we see the human 
countenance face to face ? 

Whilst strolling about the grounds 
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in the afternoon, we observed “ little 
Anna” very busily engaged with a pen- 
cil and paper, in one of the arbours ; 
and, as she looked a little embarrassed 
on our entrance there, we left her to 
her own inventions. Soon after, with 
a heightened colour, and a deprecating 
smile, she put into the hands of her 
governess the following lines, the first 
fruits of her awakening muse. Poetry, 
formerly,, by Quakers, was thought an 
idle and forbidden thing; but, since 
their own Barton has written, they have 
much relaxed in their opinions, and 
covertly indulged in such writing nearly 
as much as ourselves. Besides, Mr. 
Mannering was not a strict member of 
the society, as may be easily seen by 
the foregoing tale; and his suffering 
his daughters to dress in colours not 
exactly within the “ regulations,” and 
to wear natural flowers in their hair. 
He was, in short, what they call a wet 
Quaker ; but, notwithstanding, a most 
excellent man, although he did turn 
his future son-in-law out of doors, and 
then suffer him to come in at the 
window. 

But what were the lines of “ little 
Anna?” What could such a chit as 
that pretend to write about? You 
shall see, gentlemen; and if you are 
half as much surprised as Miss Ham- 
mond and myself were, | am perfectly 
content. 


“ Anna’s Thoughts on her Sister’s Marriage. 


Some plants will bear removal from that 
earth 
Whence first they sprung, and into be. 
ing rose ; 
Will live transplanted from their place of 
birth, 
And all the beauty of their kind disclose. 
Sut others so much love that native 
ground 
Which nurtured their first, young, and 
tender leaf, 
That, missing the familiar scene around, 
They droop their leaves, turn pale, and 
die of grief! 
Like them, I love so much this native 
spot,— 
By no rude hand may I transplanted 
be : 
Home of my youth! thou shalt not be 
forgot ! 
No lover-vows—no marriage-rites for 
me ! 
Here let me live and die, and, after death, 
Mingle with these sweet flowers my 
parted breath.” 


Every thing in the country is an 
event, from the birth of a calf down to 
VOL, XVI, NO, XCI, 
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the hatching of the black hen’s eggs ! 
Can it be wondered at that it made a 
nine-day’s wonder at Cray, that 
“little Anna” could string together 
verses? Papa pretended to look grave ; 
but the pride of the father got the bet- 
ter of the thin gauze veil this time; it 
shone brightly through it. Miss Ham- 
mond was delighted; Elizabeth almost 
wept; and cousin William declared 
that, “ after all, he saw no harm in a 
little innocent versification.” Esther, 
too, thought the lines had some merit; 
but, then, the sentiment of them was so 
perfectly ridiculous! Not bear trans- 
planting, indeed! Well, we shall see, 
when Mr. Wright (that is, Right) comes 
this way. 

Some how or other, the Hon. Mr. 
Elton, on his calling the next morning 
to inquire after the health of the bride, 
and pay his compliments to the family, 
scented out that “ little Anna” had 
been writing some verses; so he in- 
sisted on seeing them, although the fair 
scribbler remonstrated with vehemence 
against it, and then fairly ran out of the 
room, that she might not be present 
whilst they were read, declaring “ it 
quite a piece of treachery, of absolute 
perfidy, in Miss Hammond, shewing 
them to a stranger.” 

I have always thought every man on 
earth (perhaps every woman, too) is a 
complete riddle. ‘Touch some little 
concealed spring within them, and 
away they go, playing all sorts of 
tunes, sometimes sad, sometimes merry, 
as it may be, and no human hand can 
stop their “ strange wild music.” If 
our kitchen jack is out of repair, or our 
gold repeater (and I have one of my 
own, gentle reader), we can take the 
one to a whitesmith, the other to a 
watchmaker, and have them set to 
rights again,—that is, if the machines 
are not actually worn out; but let 
there be some hitch or hinderance, some 
wrong or extraordinary movement in a 
man’s mind, and where shall we send 
to have it rectified? Why, to the 
maker of it, to be sure! every one else 
is but a tinker, and a boicher, mending 
one fault, making two. 

Well, this little foolish, girlish son- 
net had the power(by some mysterious 
agency, to all invisible) of touching 
some spring within the inner man of 
Mr. Elton. He felt piqued on to try, 
whether by his arguments, or legerde- 
main, or something, he could not change 
the resolution of “ little Anna,” some 
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day or other, and transplant her safely 
in her bloom and happiness to his own 
particular garden. As for the resolve 
of a young girl, I never knew it much 
stronger than a spider’s thread, es- 
pecially when it happened to be a re- 
solve to remain single, and an agree- 
able young man makes a resolution, 
too, 


“« That snap it should 
Like brittle wood.” 


Whether he succeeded or not, is no- 
thing to my present story ; I have other 
business upon my hands, which must 
be got through immediately, or this 
paper will be deemed too long by the 
reader, and will be amputated by him 
of a limb or two (whether it halt 
through life or not) ; so despatch must 
be the order of the day. 

Esther Mannering seemed fated to 
behold every member of her father’s 
family pair off much to their own 
minds’ content, except herself, and she 
the beauty, too! ‘ Oh, it was too 
bad”—“ It must be the fault of some 
one !”—* She must have secret ene- 
mies !’—“ Some meddling person or 
otlier must have given her a bad cha- 
racter-—spoken of her temper, and con 
spired against her.” “ Who could it be? 
Why it must be Miss Hammond, to 
be sure, who always loved her the least 
of the whole set; but she would over- 
match her yet,--get her out of the 
house directly; for no one wanted 
lessons now, and she would set about 
it immediately.” To add to Esther's 
discomfiture, Lord Rivers had called 
only once since, and then he was not at 
all particular ; whilst Mr. Elton was 
always coming down, and talking non- 
sense to “ that little affected puss, 
Anna, who always pretended to run 
away from him, only to make him pur- 
sue her; whilst even papa encouraged 
all her silly whims and caprices, and 
read all her stupid poetry ; which, now 
she had an itch of writing, would, she 
supposed, never be stopped,—-it would 
go on like a steam-engine, night and 
day ! 
such folly.” 

My visit had been prolonged to a 
much longer time than I at first in- 
tended ; for my health was now quite 
restored, and I had fixed the day after 
the morrow for my departure, and 
I mentioned I should do so as we were 
sitting at table after dinner; and 
thanking Mr. Mannering for the great 





For her part, she was sick of 
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kindness and hospitality he had shewn 
me, he politely answering, “ that any 
friend of Miss Ilammond, especially 
myself, would ever be most welcome 
at his house.” 

Esther had now, by right of succes- 
sion, the head of her father’s table ; but 
it was plain to be seen she was full of 
something, and that not of the best 
quality; for, although Mr. William 
Mannering and Mr. Elton were both 
present, she looked straight at me, as I 
said “I shoulé ever remember his 
kindness,”’ and asked me, “ if I in- 
tended to take away with me my friend, 
Miss Hammond?” I knew not how 
to reply to her,—for there was an inso- 
lence in her tone and manner that 
could not be doubted of. There was a 
dead pause; every one was busy with 
his dessert-knife or spoon,—not one 
looked up ; but she was not to be dis- 
mayed, and repeated the charge with 
much agitation of voice, and a burning 
cheek, adding, 

“ Why, papa, we are no longer 
children now,” and she glanced at the 
blushing, conscious Anna, who was 
seated (notwithstanding the sentiments 
expressed in her sonnet) by the side of 
Mr. Elton. “ We are no longer 
children ; and I for myself openly de- 
clare, as 1 am now the mistress of this 
house, by right of succession, that I 
consider myself quite equal to perform 
the duties of that office without any 
further tuition. As a guest, I am sure 
Miss Hammond will ever receive my 
respect and courtesy ; but we have no 
longer, surely, now any need of a go- 
verness,”’ 

I just glanced my eyes towards my 
friend—then at the master of the house. 
She was as pale as death; but she was 
intensely struggling against her feel- 
ings, that were too much: for her. Ile 
was scarlet red, and quivering with 
emotion. Elizabeth and Anna both 
flew towards their beloved governess, 
ahd each of them took a hand; one 
offered her water, another a vinaigrette. 
Miss Hammond at length burst into 
tears, and Mr. Mannering into a just 
and violent fit of resentment ; it rushed 
over all bounds; nor could the mur- 
mured remonstrances of the outraged 
lady herself, * to be calm —to heed it 
not—to be careful of consequences !” 
restrain the torrent of indignation that 
came from Mr. Mannering’s mouth 
like an avalanche, sweeping down all 
prudential reasons before it. He rose 
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from his seat, and, taking from Eliza- 
beth’s hand that of the almost fainting 
Miss Hammond, he led her to the top 
of the table ; then, addressing his daugh- 
ter Esther in the following words, after 
forcing her to relinquish her seat there, 
in which he placed the shrinking form 
of my friend Luecy,— 

“ Ungrateful and insolent girl! is 
this thy gratitude to one of the best 
and kindest of women in the world,— 
the most disinterested, the noblest? 
Know, then, to thy mortification, that 
thou hast no right to preside at this 
table, nor shall any one longer do it 
besides the real mistress. This lady,” 
added he, addressing himself to me 
and his other guests, “ has been for 
twelve years my lawful wife; but she 
has had greatness enough to insist on 
my concealing our marriage, out of 
consideration to my peculiar religion, 
and the prejudices of ‘ the Society.’ 
She would not be the means, she ever 
told me, of having me expelled from 
it. IT feel ashamed at this moment 
that even her persuasions should have 
withheld me from doing herself a sim- 
ple act of justice; therefore, [ now 
throw off all disguise, and am only 
sorry that indignation should have 
been the immediate cause of my doing 
so, rather than my tender affection for 
my beloved wife, from placing her 
openly at the head of this establish- 
ment, as she is, and will be ever in 
the recesses of my own heart. Cheer 
up, my own Lucy! best of created be- 
ings! Who could ever do as thou hast 
done? but thy reward shall come. 
Let me see now who shall dare insult 
thee more, and, by that Power —~” 

** Oh, stop! for mercy’s sake, stop, 
my beloved James!” cried my friend 
Lucy, now Mrs. Mannering; ‘ afflict 
me not by any act of violence towards 
thy own child. Is she not mine, also ? 
Esther, dearest Esther! in what have I 
offended thee? Hast thou ever had a 
sorrow or a suffering 1 have not endea- 
voured to assuage! Come to thy mo- 
ther’s bosom—for such I am —since 
thou hast no other. Come, and let us 
be reconciled. The knowledge of this 
secret need go no further; * the So- 
ciety’ need never know it, and , 

* But they shall,” interrupted the 
excited gentleman, “ and so shall all 
the world. Oh, that I had had moral 
courage enough before to have owned 
what is my greatest pride and pleasure ; 
yes, at the moment: it ought to have 
been so twelve years ago!” 
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Esther Mannering was much struck 
with what had passed ; it seemed, even 
to her, cold as was her nature, an al- 
most heroic act of her late governess, to 
have imposed upon herself such a re- 
straint for so many years,—to have had 
such a constant guard over herself and 
her feelings. She wondered much, 
and could not fail but admire. Policy, 
too, might have had its share in her 
present conduct ; for if Miss Hammond 
were indeed her father’s wife — was to 
be acknowledged publicly as such, 
surely it was better for her to make a 
virtue of necessity, and accept a re- 
conciliation: she, therefore, threw her 
arms round her neck, and hid her 
pride, her humiliation, her confusion, 
and her involuntary admiration of the 
extraordinary self-denial of Miss Ham- 
mond in her bosom. 

Softened by this apparent affection 
in his daughter, the father became ap- 
peased in some measure ; but still his 
pulse beat highly, and his heart throb- 
bed almost audibly. The other two 
girls were now embraced most ten- 
derly by my friend ; and I am sure, by 
the countenances of each, that pleasure 
and surprise were felt by tem in al- 
most equal proportions. 

As soon as we could get away from 
this moving scene, my dear Lucy re- 
tired with me, and told me all her 
story from the beginning, and how 
often she had been tempted to own to 
me the truth lately, as she saw very 
well that 1 had conceived suspicions 
that she was fondly attached to Mr. 
Mannering, and that still to be silent 
had wounded her delicacy much ; “ but 
what I conceived to be principle pre- 
vailed,” continued she; “ and, even 
now, I should bitterly regret that our 
long-concealed secret had transpired, 
but for another circumstance—one that 
even Mr. Mannering himself has no 
suspicion of: in short, Mary,” added 
she, ‘it is better, perhaps, that the 
whole should be known at once. It is 
not improbable that I may add another 
child to those my dear James already 
possesses ; but, should this be so, I am 
convinced that not dearer to me will be 
this oflspring of my own and his than 
those sweet girls of the late Mrs. Man- 
nering, who I knew myself well, and 
feel assured that, if she be permitted to 
look down on earth, to recognise her 
children and her late husband, she will 
smile with approbation on my treat- 
ment of those dear ones that have been 
intrusted to my care.” 
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And it was, as my friend expected. 
After twelve years, Mrs. Mannering 
presented her ‘husband with a son, the 
only one he ever had : and this was the 
Quaker’s child I spake of at the com- 
mencement, at whose birth I was pre- 
sent, and witnessed the rites that greeted 
it on its entrance to this world’s wide 
stage. 

So exemplary had been the conduct 
of Lucy Hammond, that, although her 
husband was no longer called a member 
of “ the Society of Friends,” from his 
having married out of its pale, yet he 
lost not the respect of the other mem- 
bers, nor his influence with them ; and 
she was ever esteemed amongst them, 
especially as she conformed herself to 
their peculiar prejudices or peculiari- 
ties (by whichever name it may be 
called), adopting their style of dress 
much more closely than did the daugh- 
ters of the gentleman she had married. 
The child of this union “ the Society” 
claimed as their own; and the whole 
family will now drive over every Sun- 
day morning to the Quaker’s meeting- 
house at C » where they can be 
seen by any one who will take the 
trouble to go there at that time, for 
that purpose,—Mr. and Mrs. Manner- 
ing, sen., Mr. and Mrs. Mannering, 
jun. (Elizabeth and her William), with 
the little unexpected James, in his 
plain tunic and broad-brimmed hat. 

Esther is on a long visit to Sir 
George and Lady Knatchbull; and I 
hear, from a letter I have just received 
from Lucy, that she has attracted the 
notice ofa wealthy gentleman of nearly 
double her age; and she thinks it very 
probable that he will be accepted ; and 
I hear it whispered, also, that there is 
scarcely any doubt but what * little 
Anna” will yield to the persuasions of 
the Hon. Mr. Elton, and be “ trans- 
planted” to another soil, I trust, with- 
out fading and dying. 

The last time I visited at 
Cray, I found my friend, Lucy Man- 
nering, with about forty children’s 
straw-bonnets about her, with green 
riband and sarsnet in abundance, for 
linings and strings. She, Anna, and 
the maids, were employed in this work, 
and I cheerfully assisted. She has 
established a school in the neighbour- 
hood for this number of little girls, and 
has written a plain, simple book for 
their instruction. 1 always visit this 
school when there, and am delighted 
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to observe the respect and affection 
with which the daughters of her hus- 
band treat her; but as for Elizabeth, 
such is the love she bears her foster- 
mother, that she has persuaded her hus- 
band, Mr. William Mannering, to take 
a house on Blackheath, very near her 
father’s ; and there is not a day passes 
in which they miss seeing each other, 
or omit performing those acts of at- 
tention and kindness which, when 
coming from the heart, is the true “ salt 
of the earth”—the only thing worth 
living for. I see, by the Morning Post 
of yesterday, that Esther Mannering is 
married to Col. S ; who, to get 
another step of rank, intends returning, 
and taking his beautiful bride with him, 
to India, he belonging to the India ser- 
vice. The show and pomp of an east- 
ern life will just suit the indolent and 
haughty Esther; and her beauty and 
manners will command the admiration 
of “ the Indian world,” as they cail 
our presidencies there. I have little 
doubt that this young woman has ac- 
cepted the offer of the almost venerable 
officer, because it should not be said 
that she was the only one of the rich 
Mr. Mannering’s daughters that re- 
mained unmarried, and under the roof 
of a mother-in-law, too! I should be 
alarmed for her future conduct in so 
luxurious a clime; but that she is so 
fenced about with pride, and has so 
very little sensibility, that I trust she 
will return to England some years 
hence with an unblemished character, 
and her liver unimpaired. 

Let not the world suppose that this 
is a fictitious story. The age of pre- 
judice is wearing away. Even the 
Quakers themselves, that respectable 
and well-conducted sect, will only 
smile on reading it; and as for Lucy 
Hammond (that was), I told her ho- 
nestly, that | intended to borrow a few 
incidents from herself and her hus- 
band’s family to “ make a tale of;” 
and her only answer was, “ Well, do 
as you like, Mary. We are, I know, 
safe in your hands; but, of course, 
you will take care to furnish no clue by 
which the family can be recognised by 
the world in general. As for ‘ the So- 
ciety,’ should they trace the resem- 
blance, they are too discreet to say a 
word about it out of the connexion, and 
in it every circumstance you may 
choose to mention is well known,” 
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Tue French Revolution ? 


Well! By 
Thomas Carlyle? Better! Ay; bet- 
ter than the French Revolution by It- 
self—or the History its own Author! 
Why, this Book is itself, in a certain 
sense, a Revolution—and the Author 
its only Hero. Know you nothing of 
the author—you shall know nothing 
of the book. Let us to work, then, 
and enlighten thy ignorance, reader ! 

But who can be ignorant of Thomas 
Carlyle? We remember, as if it were 
yesterday, when his avatar descended 
among us in the shape of a “ Life of 
Schiller.’ We were no critic then, 
but only aspirant in authorship— nor 
dreaming of becoming critic, which has 
fatlen to us by chance, and not by 
choice, having endeavoured to produce 
before we presumed to judge—a pro- 
cess indispensable to him who would 
judge aright. 

That same “ Life of Schiller” was 
no ordinary work — it was of a man 
who had in many things got ahead of 
living English authors, even the high- 
est, save two, Coleridge and Words- 
worth —- though clear enough it was 
that his powers were yet immature, 
his style yet to be formed, and his ear 
(witness his verse translations) exceed- 
ingly defective. But a spirit was in 
him —a well of waters springing up to 
life that might be everlasting. That 
any more than the poetry, he had not 
forsaken the philosophy of Germany, 
was also abundantly manifest. The 
seven seals of the book of the “ Critik 
der Beinen Vernunft” he had essayed 
to open, and had partly succeeded in 
opening. That he had not, however, 
conquered all the difficulties which lie 
in the way of the neophyte, is clear 
from his complaining that the end and 
aim of the critical philosophy seems 
not to be “ to make abstruse things 
simple, but to make simple things 
abstruse.” He saw not, at this time, 
that the only abstruse things are these 
simple ones; and that they are ab- 
struse precisely on account of their 
simplicity, and for no other reason. 
To realise the Simple and the Pure, 
that is the problem for a man to solve : 
How shall he “ become again as a little 
child?” and yet this is required of 
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T. CARLYLE’S FRENCH REVOLUTION.* 


him even by the Baconian philosophy. 
Hard terms! that only by such ca- 
thartic means may man be saved — 
only by the washing away of his pre- 
judices, learned or other, is his restora- 
tion possible. He may be too rich in 
knowledge to love wisdom —too self- 
satisfied in his learning to woo her — 
too content with his condition to win 
her. Verily, it is written — and, in 
this sense, it is likewise true —“ It is 
easier for a camel to pass through the 
eye of a needle, than for a rich man to 
enter into the kingdom of heaven.” 
Such, however, was the state of 
Thomas Carlyle’s mind, at this period 
of its developement ; and, accordingly, 
he then felt himself justified in saying 
of the Konigsberg scheme, that “ often 
a proposition of inscrutable and dread 
aspect, when resolutely grappled with, 
and torn from its shady den, and its 
bristling entrenchments of uncouth ter- 
minology, and dragged forth into the 
open light of day, to be seen by the 
natural eye, and tried by merely human 
understanding, proves to be a very 
harmless truth, familiar to us from of 
old—sometimes so familiar as to be a 
truism. Too frequently, the anxious 
novice is reminded of Dryden in the 
‘ Battle of the Rooks: there is a 
helmet of rusty iron, dark, grim, gi- 
gantic ; and within it, at the furthest 
corner, is a head no bigger than a 
walnut. These are the general errors 
of Kantian criticism—in Schiller’s 
wsthetical essays they are by no means 
of the worst or most pervading kind ; 
and there is a fundamental merit which 
does more than counterbalance them.” 
The attributes complained of, we 
take leave to say, were no errors, 
but accidents essential to the substance, 
which was a truth, and which could 
only be shewn in such media, through 
which to toil is to purify the mind. 
They were the wards of the lock which 
must be turned before the gates of the 
house, which wisdom had builded with 
her own pillars, would admit a guest. 
Truth must be carried—the more 
hardly the more elementary — the 
simpler — the purer. If the monad 
be difficult of access, though with a 
name and place assigned, how much 
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more difficult that unity prior to posi- 
tion, of which we hear something in 
Proclus, Ptolemy, and Plato, but 
whereof nothing may be spoken truly, 
and whose residence, like itself, is 
superessential — no whither, where 
being is —that is, any being con- 
ceivable by us, or of which we have, 
or can have, any idea in time or 
eternity ¢ 

Kant’s system soars a lower flight 
than this; and Mr. Thomas Carlyle 
learned at least this much from it, 
“that many things are true which can- 
not be demonstrated by the rules of 
* Watts’s Logic ;’ that many truths are 
valuable, for which no price is given in 
Paternoster Row, and no preferment 
offered at St. Stephen's.” 

Like a drumly stream, need was that 
the mind of Thomas Carlyle should 
work itself clear; and we recognise 
progress in what next of his attracted 
our attention—his contributions to the 
“ Edinburgh Review.” It was impos- 
sible, indeed, not to remark our au- 
thor’s presence in this arena, without 
wondering (not to speak it profanely) 
‘how he got there.” The “ Edinburgh 
Review ” had made itself conspicuous 
by some thoroughly ignorant and pre- 
judiced articles on Kant and Goethe. 
Mr. Carlyle’s papers on the state of 
German literature negatived every pre- 
ceding decision of that always unprin- 
cipled periodical. He had also cor- 
rected some mistakes of his own. 
Whereas once he had written of * the 
air of mysticism connected with Kant’s 
doctrines,” he now found that nothing 
was more abhorrent to the genius of 
the critical philosophy than mysticism. 
Indeed, he undertook to defend the 
whole brotherhood of modern German 
authors against the charge. Strictly 
examined, he affirmed that ‘ mystical 
in most cases would turn out to be 
merely synonymous with not under- 
stood.” He thought, too, that there 
might be haste and oversight in the 
matter ; for “ was it not well known 
that, to the understanding of any thing, 
it is not only requisite that the thing 
itself be intelligible, but that the exa- 
miner of it should be intelligent?” 

If these things could be done or said 
in the green tree, what might be done 
or said in the dry. In the “ Foreign 
Review,” excellently edited as it was, 
Mr. Carlyle found scope and verge 
enough for the utterance of the prin- 
ciples which were as fire in his marrow 
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and blood. It was here that he so 
completely shewed that idolatry of 
Goethe, which we are bold to say we 
consider unworthy of his own genius. 
It may be—nay, it is—that we esteem 
Goethe's merits as highly as he; but, 
to preserve one’s originality of mind, 
one must stand free and independent 
of great names. This Goethe felt in 
regard to Shakespeare ; and he, there- 
fore, at length declined reading and 
studying even him. We, too, have 
ever and anon expressed our admira- 
tion of Coleridge; but we have been 
careful to preserve a critical attitude, 
so that we might not be enslaved even 
to truth. Let a free offering be ren- 
dered ; but our souls, like stars, must 
dwell apart, if they would be aught in 
themselves. This same idolatry is too 
much seen in the history before us. 
There is a separate motto from Goethe 
to each volume; and wherever a re- 
miniscence of him can be introduced 
into the texture of the narrative, it is; 
though without any or much bearing 
on the great event. Take an example 
or two. 


“ These wheelings and movements in 
the region of the Arzonne, which are all 
faithfully described by Demouriez him- 
self, and more interesting to us than 
Iloyle’s or Philidor’s best game of chess, 
let us, nevertheless, O reader, entirely 
omit ; and hasten to remark two things : 
the first a minute private, the second a 
large public thing. Our minute private 
thing is: the presence in the Prussian 
host, in that war-game of the Arzonne, 
of a certain man, belonging to the sect 
called immortal ; who, in days since then, 
is become visible more and more, in that 
character, as the transitory more and 
more vanishes: for from of old it was 
remarked that, when the gods appear 
among men, it is seldom in recognisable 
shape ; thus Admatus’ neatherds give 
Apollo a draught of their goatskin w hey - 
bottle (well if they do “not give him 
strokes with their ox rungs), not dream- 
ing that he is the sun-god! ‘This man’s 
name is Johann Wolfgang von Goethe. 
He is Herzog Weimar’s minister, come 
with the small contingent of Weimar; 
to do insignificant unmilitary duty here ; 
very irrec cognisable to nearly all! He 
stands at present, with drawn bridle, on 
the height near Saink- Menchould, mak- 
ing an experiment on the ‘ cannon-fever ;’ 
having ridden thither against persuasion, 
into the dance and firing of the cannon- 

balls, with a scientific desire to under- 
stand what that same cannon-fever may 
be: * The sound of them,’ says he, ‘is 
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curious enough ; as if it was compounded 
of the humming of tops, the gurgling of 
water, and the whistle of birds, By de- 
grees you get a very uncommon sensation ; 3 
which can only be described by simili- 
tude. It seems as if you were in some 
place extremely hot, and at the same 
time were completely penetrated by the 
heat of it; so that you feel as if you and 
this element you are in were perfectly 
onapar. ‘The eyesight loses nothing of 
its strength or distinctness ; ; and yet it is 
as if all things had got a kind of brown- 
red colour, which ‘makes the situation 
and the objects still more impressive on 
you.’ * 

‘This is the cannon-fever, as a world- 
poet feels it. A man entirely irrecog- 
nisable! In whose irrecognisable head, 
meanwhile, there verily is the spiritual 
counterpart (and call it compliment) of 
this same huge death-birth of the world ; 
which now effectuates itself, outwardly 
in the Arzonne, in such cannon-thunder ; 
inwardly, in the irrecognisable head, 
quite otherwise than by thunder ! Mark 
that man, O reader, as the memorablest 
of all the memorable in this Arzonne 
campaign. What we say of him is not 
dream, nor flourish of rhetoric, but scien- 
tific historic fact; as many men, now at 
this distance, see or begin to see.” 


Another similar reference or two, 
longer and shorter, will be detected by 
the most careless reader, who would 
rightly wonder at the reason of their 
introduction by any other author than 
one so devoted to Goethe, as the mas- 
ter of his mind. 

Novalis, too, is another god whom 
Mr. Carlyle occasionally worships. 
Camille’s answer to the revolutionary 
tribunal (to wit, “ My age is that of the 
bon sansculotte Jesus; an age fatal to 
revolutionists”), for instance, causes our 
historian to exclaim, “ O Camille, 
Camille! And yet in that Divine 
Transaction, let us say, there did lie, 
among other things, the fullest re- 
proof ever uttered here below to 
worldly right-honourableness ; ‘ the 
brightest fact,’ so devout Novalis calls 
it, ‘in the Rights of Man.’” Thus, 
like Goethe, this other German writer 
is also quoted as a universal classic, 
whose claims were as unequivocally to 
be admitted as those of Homer or 
Plato. But it is unfortunate that these 
German names are not so well known 
as the Grecian ones to the general 
reader ; hence they strike not with that 
force of authority which » they. evidently 
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have, on purely subjective grounds, in 
the mind of the author. To make these 
grounds apparent, we must trace yet a 
little further his mental history. We 
are therefore inclined to dip somewhat 
into his paper on this same Novalis 
(certainly, one of his very best), and 
to follow him awhile in his mode of 
appreciating the transcendental system 
of metaphysics, which he describes as 
being “ the most serious in its purport 
of all philosophies propounded in these 
latter centuries,” and as having been 
“ taught chiefly by men of the loftiest 
and most earnest character; and does 
bear, with a direct and highly compre- 
hensive influence, on the most vital 
interests of men.” 


“To say nothing,” he proceeds, “ of 
the views it opens in regard to the course 
and management of what is called natu- 
ral science, we cannot but perceive that 
its effects, for such as adopt it, on morals 
and religion, must in these days be of 
almost boundless importance. To take 
only that last and seemingly strangest 
doctrine, for example, concerning time 
and space, we shall find that to the 
Kantist it yields, almost immediately, 
a remarkable result of this sort. If 
time and space have no absolute exist- 
ence —no existence out of our minds -— 
it removes a stumbling-block from the 
very threshold of our theology. For on 
this ground, when we say that the Deity 
is omnipresent and eternal, that with Him 
it is a universal Here and Now, we say 
nothing wonderful ; nothing but that He 
also created time and space; that time 
and space are not laws of his being, but 
only of ours.” 


En passant, we doubt the legitimacy 
of this sweeping conclusion ; and are 
inclined, with our own Hooker, to be- 
lieve that the difference between the 
human and divine, relative to this point, 
is only, that concerning man, his being 
is the result of initiative laws; and, 
touching God, that his being is the 
origin and initiative of all laws whatso- 
ever. But, to proceed : — 


“« Nay, to the transcendentalist, clearly 
enough the whole question of the origin 
and existence of nature must be greatly 
simplified : the old hostility of matter is 
at an end, for matter is itself annihilated ; 
and the black spectre, Atheism, ‘ with 
all its sickly dews,’ melts into nothing- 
ness for ever. But further, if it be, as 
Kant maintains, that the logical me- 
chanism of the med is arbitrary, so to 
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speak, and might have been made dif- 
ferent, it will follow that all inductive 
conclusions, all conclusions of the un- 
derstanding, have only a relative truth, 
are true only for us, and if some other 
thing be true. Thus far Hume and Kant 
go together, in this branch of the inquiry : 
but there occurs the most total, diame- 
trical divergence between them. We al- 
lude to the recognition, by these tran- 
scendentalists, of a higher faculty in man 
than understanding ; of reason (vernunft), 
the pure, ultimate light of our nature ; 
wherein, as they assert, lies the founda- 
tion of ull poetry, virtue, religion ; things 
which are properly beyond the province 
of the understanding, of which the un- 
derstanding can take no cognisance ex- 
cept a false one. The elder Jacobi, who 
indeed is no Kantist, says once, we re- 
member—‘ It is the instinct of under. 
standing to contradict reason.” Admitting 
this last distinction and subordination, 
supposing it scientifically demonstrated, 
what numberless and weightiest conse- 
quences would follow from it alone! 
These we must leave the considerate 
reader to deduce for himself; observing 
only further, that the Teologia Mistica, 
so much overrated by Tasso in his phi- 
losophical writings; the ‘ mysticism’ 
alluded to above by Novalis; and gene- 
rally all true Christian faith and devotion, 
appear, so far as we can see, more or 
less included in this doctrine of the 
transcendentalists ; under their several 
shapes, the essence of them all being 
what is designated by the name Reason, 
and set forth as the true sovereign of 
man’s mind.” 

The most careless reader of Mr. Car- 
lyle’s writings can have scarcely failed 
to perceive, that what there is of the 
poetic in the system of transcendent- 
alism has passed into his spirit and 
writings. Few would have supposed, 
on the first glance at this scheme of 
terminology, that aught of such cha- 
racter could be evolved from such ele- 
ments. But the fact of a writer like 
Schiller having benefited by its study, 
and become on account of it all the 
more an artist in his poetic and dra- 
matic outpourings, is sufficient to esta- 
blish its tendency in this kind. Indeed, 
we have known instances where it has 
literally created a soul, as it were, 
“under the ribs of death.” But for 
Professor Nitsch, the two Wirgmans 
would have been mere mechanics, in- 
stead of being able, as they now are, 
to puzzle, and even to dumbfounder, 
better men. Transcendentalism _ is 
something more than a logical instru- 
ment. It is a synthesising power ; 
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and aggregates, by an @ priori process, 
all possible ideas — giving to the mind 
possession of itself in its integrity, and 
thereby qualifying it for all kinds of 
knowledge, which it is thus enabled to 
group into classes and relations, and 
use for ends purely moral and intel- 
lectual. This is no slight benefit, but 
it is one right counter to all the in- 
fluences that accompanied the French 
Revolution ; and, indeed, the science 
of transcendentalism originated and 
yet exists as a reaction on that great 
event, its causes and its effects. Dur- 
ing that dreadful period, as Southey 
remarks in his ‘“ Peninsular War,” 
Analysis was to do all. The whole 
philosophism of France, then, is con- 
tained in one word —one fatal word— 
inclusive of separation, destruction, 
dissolution, death. It is a word never 
used while man is making and doing 
well — it is uttered only when he grows 
sceptical, when he ceases to adore and 
resolves to question. It is not while 
palace or temple is building that there 
is much scrutiny; but, plan or no plan, 
a thing is growing, and the result is an 
idea to be realised. But when com- 
pleted, the critic would find something 
to censure, being the only thing left 
for him to do; and, seeing that he has 
in nowise to construct, he proceeds to 
that end in the task of taking to pieces. 
Perhaps, thereby, he may learn how to 
build other palaces and temples? Not 
he! whose only province is with the 
things made, not with the skill in mak- 
ing — his trade is censure, not creation. 
Other men invent, and he says they 
have not invented well; or, if well, 
that they might have invented better: 
yet, when this sentence has been ut- 
tered, it is not vain, for it is the word 
of man—and, if a true word, will live, 
and generate an ideal not realised, and, 
by inducing us, perhaps, to despise that 
which is become a remote cause of 
some high endeavour to give reality to 
that which should be. 

It is, therefore, not without a wise 
purpose that critical analysis should 
exercise due influence; but if it be- 
come sole ruler, it threatens only 
ruin: to preclude which, there is need 
that some opposite power should be 
strengthened. That the influence of 
the former became excessive at the 
French Revolution — nay, had become 
excessive when the French Revolution 
commenced — is clear enough to any 
impartial inquirer. The state of so- 
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ciety had reached its ultimate form— 
had received its last polish. Its au- 
thors had admired it, during its pro- 
gress, and perhaps the spectators of 
the labour; but it was now finished, 
and men began to examine. For a 
while, this was not without advantage ; 
the defects were only cautions for fu- 
ture adventurers—the excellences were 
examples for future imitators. But the 
works of man decay — and the traces 
of decay are additional defects; and 
if numbered by an antagonist critic 
among the original faults of the build- 
ing, raise only mischievous objections, 
as well as unjust— injurious, because 
malicious. 

Mr. Carlyle has not been blind to 
this state of society ; holding, however, 
that from amid the wrecks and dust 
of this universal decay new powers 
were fashioning themselves, adapted to 
the new time and its destinies. Added 
to the old noblesse, he recognises new 
ones of lawyers, of merchants, and of 
littérateurs. They are all, however, 
rather critical than constructive: such 
was peculiarly the character of the 
French philosophism. ‘ Faith is gone 
out,” he says—for Mr. Carlyle writes 
of the past in the present tense — 

“Faith is gone out ; scepticism is 
comein. Evil abounds and accumulates ; 
no man has faith to withstand it, to 
amend it, to begin by amending himself ; 
it must even go on accumulating. While 
hollow languor and vacuity is the lot of 


the upper, and want and stagnation of 


the lower, and universal misery is cer- 
tain enough, what other thing is certain ? 
That a Lie cannot be believed! Philo- 
sophism knows only this: her other be- 
lief is mainly that, in spiritual super- 
sensual matters, no belief iz possible. 
Unhappy! Nay, as yet the contradic. 
tion of a lie is some kind of belief; but 
the lie with its contradiction once swept 
away, what will remain? The five un- 
satiated senses will remain, the sixth 
insatiable sense (of vanity), the whole 
demonic nature of man will remain,— 
hurled forth to rage blindly without rule 
or rhyme ; savage itself, yet with all the 
tools and weapons of civilisation: a 
spectacle new in history.” 

To which may be added, what Mr. 
Carlyle -has unfortunately not at all 
insisted on, that analytical criticism 
frequently makes the fault it finds. 
Here would, indeed, have been fitting 
Opportunity for his enforcing the doc- 
trine on which he had previously in- 
sisted ; namely, that “ man is the most 
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fingent plastic of creatures.” Had he 
not exclaimed that, ‘ If the very rocks 
and rivers (as metaphysic teaches) are, 
in strict language, made by those out- 
ward senses of ours, how much more 
by the inward sense are all phenomena 
of the spiritual kind : dignities, autho- 
rities, holies, unholies !’ Ilad he not 
said, that such “ inward sense, more- 
over, is not permanent, like the out- 
ward ones, but for ever going and 
changing.” Not so much, therefore, 
was it owing to any original or derived 
defect of the institutions of church or 
state, as to the altered character of the 
minds by whom they were censured, 
that faults were found in things once 
excellent. It was as if we should con- 
demn Chaucer for obsolete phraseology, 
and deny his poetical genius because 
he wrote not in modern English. 
Criticism and analysis are required, 
that the style of institutions should be 
altered to suit the new tone of ex- 
pression, the new habits of thinking. 
Criticism and analysis had decided, 
too, that the new style was better than 
the old ; and that one was even nigh 
that would be better than either. Phi- 
losophism, accordingly (as our histo- 
rian notes), sees a philosephe in office. 
Then, as he wisely adds, how sweet 
are the manners; vice losing all its 
deformity ; becoming decent (as esta- 
blished things, making regulations for 
themselves, do!) ; becoming almost a 
kind of sweet virtue. Intelligence 
abounds — wit— conversational skill— 
and nothing less than a millennium ap- 
proaches. From far Fernay, patriarch 
Voltaire gives sign ; veterans Diderot, 
D'Alembert, have lived to see this day: 
these, with their younger Marmontels, 
Morellets, Chamforts, Raynals, make 
glad the spicy board of rich minister- 
ing dowagers, of philosophic farmer- 
general. O nights and suppers of the 
gods! Of a truth, the long demon- 
strated will now be done: “ The age 
of revolutions approaches” (as Jean 
Jacques wrote), but then of happy, 
blessed ones. Man awakens from his 
long somnambulism ; chases the fan- 
tasies that beleagued and bewitched 
him. Behold the new morning glit- 
tering down the eastern steeps; fly, 
false Fantasius, from its shafts of light ; 
let the Absurd fly utterly, forsaking 
this loving earth for ever! It is Truth 
and Astrea Redux that (in the shape 
of philosophism) henceforth reign. <‘or 
what imaginable purpose was man 
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made, if not to be “happy?” By 
victorious analysis, and progress of the 
species, happiness enough now awaits 
him. Kings can become philosophers ; 
or else philosophers kings. Let but 
society be once rightly constituted, 
— by victorious analysis ! The stomach 
that is empty shall be filled ; the throat 
that is dry shall be washed with wine. 
Labour itself shall be all one as rest ; 
not grievous, but joyous. Wheat-fields, 
one would think, cannot come to grow 
untilled ; no man made clayey or made 
weary thereby ;— unless, indeed, ma- 
chinery will do it? Gratuitous tailors 
and restaurateurs may start up, at fit 
intervals, one as yet sees not how. 
But if each will, according to rule of 
benevolence, have a care for all, then 
surely—no one will be uncared for. 
Nay, who knows but, by sufficiently 
victorious analysis, human life may be 
indefinitely lengthened, and men get 
rid of death, as they have already done 
of the devil? We shall then be happy, 
in spite of death and the devil. So 
preaches magnificent philesophism her 
redeunt Saturnia regna. 

If any doubt the influence of a 
prevalent philosophical principle, we 
point to the French Revolution. ‘There 
was such a principle —aualysis, for in- 
stance —thoroughly wrought out. For, 
after the rich and wise, the poor and 
the ignorant, become critical, the ex- 
ample grew general ; and the habit of 
censure, at first individual, became at 
length national. The masses found, 
too, the faults they made. Made, too, 
in the restricted sense; for all social 
evil has its root in private delinquency, 
not in the high only, but the low. 
But the former we condemn ; the lat- 
ter we pity. All sorts and conditions 
of men practised the science of ana- 
lysis; and, as we have said, it was 
searchingly applied, so that no topic, 
however sacred, escaped its inquiry. 
Atheism was only analysis restrained 
within no limits, awed by no fears. 
Having exhausted earth, it aimed at 
heaven ; to shew that if a principle is 
to rule, it must rule universally. 

We hope that the reader thinks not 
that, in what we have said, we have 
been seeking to throw any light of illus- 
tration on the French Revolution. Far 
from it. We have been seeking to 
make it subsidiary, in the way of 
illustration, to throw light on a far 
more important thing at this time, 
the mind of the author of its present 
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history. A philosophy of synthesis 
had, on the continent, grown in oppo- 
sition to the devouring influence of the 
prevailing mode. Nor in England was 
it less necessary; for analysis had 
crossed the Channel, and had here 
its schools and its professors. The 
“ Edinburgh Review” was its main 
organ, and the whole tribe of expe- 
rimental sciolists its priests and pro- 
pagandists. In the exclusive spirit of 
philosophism, the editor of that review 
aimed at the destruction of every poem 
worthy of the name that appeared dur- 
ing the period of its prosperity. For 
Providence had so ordained it that, in 
this age as in all others, a better spirit 
should be contemporaneously existing, 
and operating, though not in the 
ascendant. Creative power yet had 
life in poetry — eminently original, yet 
recognising the excellence, and even 
imitating the beauties, of our elder 
writers. The constructive was thus 
preserved in the poetical, to do battle 
with what was destructive in the cri- 
tical. Blind is ever the power of de- 
struction, ever tending thereby to self- 
destruction—and was at the time we 
write of it ;——indeed, so blind, as al- 
most to destroy its friends with its foes. 
For of the number of poets all were 
not equally constructive, and one was 
eminently of the order of Apollyon— 
and at length, indeed, fairly confessed 
himself to be of the Satanic school. 
Him the blind critic had nearly crushed 
—him of whose “ Hours of idleness ” 
the devil had taken advantage, as he 
always does of such hours, to tempt 
him into mischief and evil. But the 
poet Apollyon shewed himself full 
soon in the character of satirisi, and 
thereby became recognisable for what 
he was. He was recognised as a bro- 
ther destroyer; and proceeding in a 
dissolute course of licentious versifying, 
was cheered on, until his career led him 
to vanity, madness, disease, contempt, 
and death: having first vainly attempt- 
ed, just before his departure, to deprive 
elder bards of their hard-earned laurels ; 
who, nevertheless, were destined to out- 
live him bodily, as doubtless they will, 
ultimately, morally and intellectually, 
whatever appearances may be, or ra- 
ther may have been (for it has already 
come to that), to the contrary, Thus 
materials of reaction were secretly pre- 
pared ; and the time arrived when even 
the “ Edinburgh Review ” itself was 
destined to manifest such reactive be- 
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ing and force, by admitting the papers 


of Mr. Thomas Carlyle. 


This gentleman’s claims are now 
especially before us again, Not by 
exclusive study of our own literature, 
as has already been shewn, but also 
by that of Germany, was this writer's 
mind formed. In Germany, the coun- 
teracting tendency of a system, @ priori 
and synthetic, was more apparent than 
in England. Kant, Schiller, Goethe, 
to say nothing of numerous others, 
were a phalanx in themselves. It can- 
not, however, be justly affirmed that 
Mr. T. Carlyle is an apostle of the 
synihetic principle ; for, of a truth, 
he conceives as little reverence for the 
one as the other, Now it might be 
proved, if we had space, that a poet is 
necessarily a synthetical, if, indeed, he 
be not rather a higher, a prothetical 
agent. But Mr. Carlyle has not gra- 
duated as a poet—nor has he read 
poets as the young incipient bard reads 
the productions of elder minstrels, for 
imitation, and with reverence — but as 
the critic does, for animadversion, and 
with reservations. The critic, left to 
himself, proceeds analytically ; but 
Mr. T. Carlyle had fallen in with a 
critical philosophy that would not per- 
mit this manner of judging —never- 
theless, as it was as a critic that he 
had to work, he might not synthesise, 
for that had been to compose a new 
poem, not to review one already writ- 
ten. Approaches to this will, perhaps, 
be contended for in all his criticisms ; 
but for the most part he elevates him- 
self to a distance from the book and 
author of which he treats, and views 
with equal indifference what can be 
said on both sides of the question, 
taking it for granted that only on a 
true poet such difference of opinion 
can obtain. It is necessary to state 
this, as it is here precisely that the 
author is most liable to be mistaken ; 
and it applies in particular to the pre- 
sent work. 

Mr. T. Carlyle looks on society in 
all its phases, at all times, and in all 
countries, with the same eyes that he 
looks on poems. It is to him a book 
which he is to criticise—in his own 
way. Some say that it is naught— 
others that it is good. Carlyle confesses 

that it is either, and cares nothing 
which it is—- satisfied that it is, may 
be opened, and read. That portion of 
it which comes under the head, French 
Revolution, is peculiarly liable to this 
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antagonism ; and the manner in which 
our historian delivers his mind on the 
subject is not a little startling. We 
are afraid that the ordinary reader will 
think that there is something condemn- 
able in him here; but we trust that we 
shall prove that the ordinary reader is 
possibly mistaken. 

These two words, French Revolu- 
tion, says Mr. T. Carlyle, “ strictly 
considered, have as many meanings as 
there are speakers of them. All things,” 
he continues, “are in revolution, in 
change from moment to moment, which 
becomes sensible from epoch to epoch: 
in this time-world of ours there is pro- 
perly nothing else but revolution and 
mutation, and even nothing else cone 
ceivable. Revolution, you answer, 
means speedier change. Whereupon 
one has still to ask: How speedy? 
At what degree of speed ; in what par- 
ticular points of this variable course, 
which varies in velocity, but can never 
stop till time itself stops, does revo- 
lution begin and end; cease to be 
ordinary mutation, and again become 
such? It is a thing that will depend 
on definition more or less arbitrary.” 
What follows we give in smaller type: 


“ For ourselves we answer, that French 
Xevolution means here the open, violent 
Rebellion, and Victory, of disimprisoned 
Anarchy against corrupt worn-out Au- 
thority : how anarchy breaks prison ; 
bursts up from the infinite deep, and 
rages uncontrollable, immeasurable, en- 
veloping a world; in phasis after phasis 
of fever-frenzy ;—till the frenzy burning 
itself out, and what elements of new 
order it held (since all force holds 
such), developing themselves, the un- 
controllable begot, if not reimprisoned, 
yet harnessed, and its mad fevers made 
to work towards their object as some 
regulated ones. For as hierarchies and 
dynasties of all kinds, theocracies, aristo- 
cracies, autocracies, strumpetocracies, 
have ruled over the world; so it was 
appointed, in the decrees of Providence, 
that this same Victorious Anarchy, Jaco- 
binism, Sansculottism, French Revolu- 
tion, Horrors of French Revolution, or 
what else mortals name it, should have 
its turn. The ‘destructive wrath’ of 
sansculottism: this is what we speak, 
having unbappily no voice for singing. 

“‘ Surely a great Phenomenon : nay it 
is a transcendental one, overstepping all 
rules and experience ; the crowning 
phenomenon of our modern time. For 
here again, most unexpectedly, comes 
antique Fanaticism, in new and newest 
vesture ; miraculous as all Fanaticism 
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is. Call it the fanaticism of ‘making 
away with formulas, de humer les for- 
mules,’ The world of formulas, the formed 
regulated world, which all habitable 
world is, must needs hate such fanati- 
cism like ‘des ith, and be at deadly variance 
with it. The world of formulas must 
conquer it; or, failing that, must die 
execrating it, anathematising it ;— can 
nevertheless in nowise prevent its being 
and its having been. The anathemas are 
there, and the miraculous thing is there. 

“Whence it cometh? Whither it 
goeth? These are questions! When 
the age of Miracles lay faded into the 
distance as an incredible tradition, and 
even the age of Conventionalities was 
now old; and man’s existence had for 
long generations rested on mere formu- 
las, which were grown hollow by course 
of time ; and it seemed as if no reality 
any longer existed, but only phantasms 
of realities, and God's universe were the 
work of the tailor and upholsterer mainly, 
and men wore buckram masks that went 
about becking and grimacing there,— on 
a sudden, the earth yawns asunder, and 
amid Tartarean smoke, and glare of fierce 
brightness, rises SANscULO1TISM, Many- 
headed, fire-breathing, and asks: What 
think ye of me? Well may the buckram 
masks start together, terror-struck, ‘ into 
expressive well-concerted groups!’ It 
is indeed, friends, a most singular, most 
fatal thing. Let whosoever is but buck- 
ram and a phantasm look to it: ill verily 
may it fare with him; here, methinks, 
he cannot much longer be. Wo also to 
many a one who is not wholly buckram, 
but partially real and human! The age 
of Miracles has come back! ‘ Behold 
the World-Phenix, in fire-consummation 
and fire.creation ; wide are her fanning 
wings ; loud is her death-melody, of 
battle-thunders and falling towns; sky- 
ward lashes the funeral flame, enveloping 
all things: it is the death-birth of a 
world!’ 

“« Whereby, however, as we often say, 
shall one unspeakable blessing seem at- 
tainable. This, namely : that man and 
his life rest no more on hollowness and 
a lie, but on solidity and some kind of 
truth. Welcome, the beggarliest truth, 
so it be one, in exchange for the royalist 
sham! ‘Truth of any kind breeds ever 
new and better truth ; thus hard granite 
rock will crumble down into soil, under 
the blessed skyey influences ; and cover 
itself with verdure, with fruit ge, and 
umbrage. But as for F alsehood, which, 
in like contrary manner, grows ever 
falser,—what can it, or what should it 
do but decease, being ripe; decompose 
itself, gently or even violently, and re- 
turn to the father of i it,— too probably i in 
flames of fire ? 


French Revolution. 
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** Sansculottism will burn much; but 
what is incombustible it will not burn. 
lear not sansculottism ; recognise it for 
what it is, the portentous inevitable end 
of much, the miraculous beginning of 
much, One other thing thou mayest 
understand of it: that it too came from 
God ; for has it not been? From of old, 
as it is written, are His goings forth ; in 
the great deep of things; fearful and 
wonderful now as in the beginning: in 
the whirlwind also He speaks; and the 
wrath of men is made to praise Him, 
But to gauge and measure this immea- 
suri - thing, and what is called account 


Jor it, and reduce it to a dead logic- 


formula, attempt not! Much less shalt 
thou shriek thyself hoarse, cursing it; 
for that, to all needful lengths, has been 
already done. As an actually existing 
Son of Time, look, with unspeakable 
manifold interest, oftenest in silence, at 
what the time did bring: therewith 
edify, instruct, nourish thyself, or were 
it but amuse and gratify thyself, as it is 
given thee.” 


The reader will require no help to 
enable him to perceive here, that the 
point of prospect indicated is eminently 
transcendental — one in which the his- 
torian endeavours to * see with equal 
eyes,” as if he too were 


** God of all, 
A hero perish, or a sparrow fall.” 


Probably the reader will not be able 
to follow the author in this spirit of 
indifference ; he will feel horror as 
horror, sin as sin, suffering as suffering, 
sorrow as sorrow—for is he not human ! 
To do otherwise—attempt to do other- 
wise — strikes as preterhuman effort ; 
and if so, demoniac or angelic? That 
is the question. A vein of irony per- 
vades the book — the same as matks 
the Shakespearean drama; where ever, 
even in its woes, irony is present. Yet 
we see no good reason to recant the 
phrase, “ gentle Shakespeare.” Shake- 
Speare is no enthusiast—-he has no 
more preference for his good than his 
bad characters. Ie does equal justice 
to both—draws them with the same 
care, assigns to them appropriate power 
and place. A mind familiar with the 
circle of human existence becomes su- 
perior to mere emotion, and, in its 
cool way of regarding matters, seems 
to sport with feeling. We have heard 
some ascribe a Mephistophilestic spirit 
to Mr. Carlyle, for the equal indiffer- 
ence with which he seems to treat men 
of all parties, and creeds, and charac- 
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ters, in this book ; as if the good ex- 
cited no admiration, and the evil no 
abhorrence. This notion is, however, 
an error, arising from association ; vor 
is the character implied the proper 
idea even of the fiend in * Faust,” 
who rather embodies the Satan of the 
book of Job than that of the later 
Scriptures ; and, in other respects, was 
present to Goethe’s mind rather as the 
philosophical antithesis to Divine In- 
telligence than as the positive enemy 
of God or man. Neither malice nor 
benevolence is properly predicable of 
such a character, but only a pleasur- 
able vitality in the performance of its 
appointed operations. Had Mr. Car- 
lyle, however, attempted to have real- 
ised as a historian such an ideal, he 
would have clearly been censurable ; 
but only as attempting an impossibility. 
He has not, however, made the attempt 
—he has not entirely parted with 
human feeling; if he laughs, it is not 
because he has any creature in derision : 
for this is not among the prerogatives 
of humanity, and belongs only to [lim 
who sitteth in the heavens. No, he 
still feels; but he endeavours to feel 
without prejudice, but not without af- 
fection. No man, nor set of men, is 
altogether bad: in the heart of the 
worst there is a veiled holy of holies— 
the most impure are “ pure in the last 
recesses of the mind ;” and this sanc- 
tuary the wise revere and contemplate, 
with that charity which believes and 
hopes all things of all the creatures of 
God. Sin, and suffering, and evil, 
are by such an one considered as 
agencies of Providence, permitted only 
for the sake of a result sublimer than 
could have been brought about without 
them. The earnest expectation of the 
creature is for the manifestation of the 
sons of God. For the sake of the 
divine end, the means, however severe, 
are endurable: the severest, compared 
therewith, are light afflictions for a 
brief period, working out for the race 
an exceeding weight of glory. Ani- 
mated with this faith, and looking on 
the occurrences of the French Revolu- 
tion, not as events but as means, Mr. 
Carlyle recognises in the worst agent 
there an instrument in the hand of 
God, perhaps a scourge —and in the 
best no more, perhaps a shield — and 
both aidant in a design of which they 
are unconscious. The whole cycle of 
eceurrences passes before his mental 
vision, therefore, as a panorama—a 
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stage-play show—an apocalypse. He 
is, as it were, in the spirit on the 
Lord's day, and instructed by a mini- 
stering angel to look upon the passing 
scenes with a prophet’s eye; not in 
relation to time, and time-interests, and 
opinion, but in correlation to eternity. 
Whoever studies the character of the 
reflections in the three volumes before 
us, will find them all of this transcend- 
ental character—to belong, not to this 
nation or that, but to all— not to this 
party or that, but to all—not to one 
ora few men, but to all— not, in fact, 
to men at all, but to Man. Every 
sentiment connects itself, or, rather, is 
already identified with, the human con- 
stitution in the abstract; every fact is 
esteemed as declarative of the laws by 
which man’s being is what it is, and 
acts and suffers as it does. 

Can it be said, that this is not a 
right point of view from which to 
contemplate the French Revolution ? 
Verily, it was not ali evil; and well 
we know, that the principle of freedom 
in which it commenced was and is 
dear to Englishmen, It was, at first, 
hailed by the best, the wisest, and the 
most poetic spirits in our land. Who- 
ever reads the “ Hymne des Marseil- 
lais,” notwithstanding its revolutionary 
tendency, without feeling that the cause 
was holy, and that holy men might 
join it? Nay, M. Rouget de V’Isle 
himself could not have poured forth 
this noble song, had he not been holily 
inspired. 

Feelings so well expressed as in this 
well-known production, and so sacred 
in their origin, we cannot help think- 
ing are rightly dealt with by Mr. Car- 
lyle, in being appreciated at their true 
worth, and as of the excellent attri- 
butes with which man has been di- 
vinely endowed. No Tory, no Con- 
servative, will reluctate at acknow- 
ledging with him, that “Great is the 
moment when tidings of Freedom reach 
us; when the long-enthralled soul, 
from amid its chains and squalid stag- 
nancy, arises, were it only in blindness 
and bewilderment, and swears by Him 
that made it that it will be free! 
Free? Understand that well; it is 
the deep commandment, dimmer or 
clearer, of our whole being, to be free. 
Freedom is the one purport, wisely 
aimed at, or unwisely, of all man’s 
struggles, toilings, and sufferings in 
this earth.” In all this we concur, 
knowing the solemn truths contained 
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in these fiery words. But it is not 
political liberty that should come first, 
but moral freedom. He whom the 
truth makes free, is free indeed. It is 
a blind instinct after this truth which 
is at the bottom of the political aspira- 
tion. It is much to the credit of Mr. 
Carlyle that he perpetually refers the 
politician to the deeper ground which 
he is so apt to overlook. Thus he 
tells him, that Reform, to be worth any 
thing, must be, in the first instance, 
personal and private, not political and 
public. This is, in fact, the grand 
moral of this history —to teach every 
man that he has a task to begin with 
himself, before he is qualified to legis- 
late for others. And we would say, 
that every man who fails to understand 
and appreciate this book (we write 
with a consciousness of all the diffi- 
culties that belong to its peculiar style), 
gives evidence in such failure of a want 
of discipline, both intellectual and 
moral; without which no history, of 
any kind, is suitable reading for him. 
We write advisedly, and in sober se- 
riousness ; and solemnly, earnestly, and 
with a tender regard for his welfare 
here and hereafter— whether he be 
critic or simply one of the town, in 
or out of the “ Literary Gazette” or 
“ Atheneum ”— we apply this book 
as a test, whereby his intellectual and 
moral shall be gauged, and its amount 
accurately determined. ‘ 

In illustration of the remarks just 
made, page after page might be filled 
with extracts from this the best of all 
the Histories of the Frexcu Revo- 
LUTION, in the shape of maxims, aphor- 
isms, axioms. We have uot, we fear, 
room for these; but advise the reader 
to select for himself, and copy same 
into album and diary, commonplace 
and scrap-book. 

The following passage, as to the 
celebrated Reign of Terror, though 
coming exactly under neither of the 
heads we have mentioned, is pregnant 
with wisdom : 

‘* History, ets in dealing with 
this reign of terror, has had her own 
difficulties. While the phenomenon con- 
tinued in its primary state, as mere 
‘Horrors of the French Revolution,’ 
there was abundance to be said and 
shrieked. With and also without profit. 
Heaven knows there were terrors and 
horrors enough: yet that was not all the 
pheaomenon ; nay, more properly, that 


oa Hist. Parl. (Introd.) i. I, et 4099.” 
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was not the phenomenon at all, but ra. 
ther was the shadow of it, the negative 
part of it, and now, in a new stage of 
the business, when History, ceasing to 
shriek, would try rather to include under 
her new forms of speech or speculation 
this new amazing thing; that so some 
accredited scientific law of nature might 
suffice her for the unexpected product of 
nature, and history might get to speak 
of it articulately, and draw inferences 
and profit from it; in this new stage, 
history, we must say, babbles and flound- 
ers perhaps in a still painfuller manner. 
Take, for example, the latest form of 
speech we have seen propounded on the 
subject as adequate to it, almost in these 
mouths, by our worthy M. Roux, in his 
‘ Histoire Parlementaire.’ The latest 
and the strangest; that the French 
Revolution was a dead-lift effort, after 
eighteen hundred years of preparation, 
to realise the — Christian religion ! * 
Unity, Indivisibility, Brotherhood, or 
Death, did indeed stand printed on all 
houses of the living ; also, on cemeteries, 
or houses of the dead, stood printed, by 
order of Procureur Chaumette. Here is 
eternal sleep :+ but a Christian religion, 
realised by the guillotine and death. 
eternal, ‘is suspect to me,’ as Robespierre 
was wont to say, ‘ m’est suspecté.’ 

* Alas, no, M. Roux! A Gospel of 
Brotherhood, not according to any of the 
four old Evangelists, and calling on men 
to repent,and amend each his own wicked 
existence, that they might be saved ; but 
a Gospel rather, as we often hint, ac. 
cording to a new fifth Evangelist, Jean 
Jacques, calling on men to amend each 
the whole world’s wicked existence, and 
be saved by making the constitution, A 
thing different and distant toto celo, as 
they. say: the whole breadth of the sky, 
and further, if possible! It is thus, how- 
ever, that history, and indeed all human 
speech and reason, does yet, what Father 
Adam began life by doing: strive to 
name the new thing it sees of nature's 
producing — often helplessly enough. 

“ But what if History were to admit, 
for once, that all the names and the things 
yet known to her fall short? That this 
grand product of nature was even grand, 
and new, in that it came not to arrange 
itself under old recorded laws of nature 
at all; but to disclose new ones? In 
that case, History, renouncing the pre- 
tension to name it at present, will /ook 
honestly at it, and name what she can of 
it! Any approximation to the right 
name has value: were the right name 
itself once here, the thing is known 
thenceforth ; the thing is then ours, and 
can be dealt with.” 


“ Deux Amie, xii, 78.’ 
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History, to be written aright, should 
be written with express reference to 
the divine constitution of the human 
being, and the revealed decrees of 
over-ruling Providence. This is the 
spirit in which the Bible is composed, 
in which every great event is connected 
with the great doctrines of Unity, 
Omnipotence, and Providence. Hu- 
man affairs take their ordinary course, 
the common passions and motives of 
mankind are left in undisturbed opera- 
tion; nevertheless, the divine super- 
intendence and direction are never lost 
sight of by the historians of the Hebrew 
Scriptures. God or the Law was, as 
Millman justly remarks, the sovereign 
of the Jewish state; if the Hebrew 
commonwealth was not a theocracy, it 
was a nomocracy: the civil, too, was 
always subordinate to the religious. 
In like manner, all the events of the 
Jewish history are justified by refer- 
ence to the divine intention and pur- 
pose in their permission. This is the 
moral of miracles, the rationale of su- 
pernal interposition. Carnality, super- 
stition, barbarism—acts, however fierce 
and sanguiuary, all receive explanation, 
and even vindication, in the light of 
this magnificent idea. “ The ways of 
God to man” must ever remain myste- 
rious; but, admitting the mystery, it 
is a sufficient answer to every apparent 
anomaly that He has permitted its ex- 
istence — that it was His will it should 
be, since it is—and that it is the part 
of wisdom not only to observe the rule 
which He bids us, to “ judge according 
to appearances,” and commands us, 
contrariwise, to “judge a righteous 
judgment,” but, in other and more 
perplexed incidents, to submit to the 
yet stricter law, which prohibits us 
from judging at all. “ Judge not at 
all!” 

From the sublime point of indiffer- 
ence at which Mr. Carlyle has surveyed 
the subject of the French Revolution, 
like all others on which he has written, 
he has been enabled to speak of it in 
the sublime tone hitherto only employed 
by the inspired writers. And, indeed, 
he esteems the relation between him 
and his reader to be a sacred one. 
“ Whatsoever once sacred things ” 
(thus his work concludes) “ became 
hollow jargons, yet while the voice of 
man speaks with man, hast thou not 
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there the living fountain out of which 
all sacrednesses sprang, and will yet 
spring? Man, by the nature of him, 
is definable as ‘ an incarnated word.’” 
His notions of inspiration, nevertheless, 
whatever they may be, have not blinded 
him to the necessity of referring to au- 
thorities and documents; and we may 
safely recommend the perusal, as the 
most correct history extant of the time. 
Mr.Carlyle has made great use in this 
work of Buchez and Roux’s “ Histoire 
Parlementaire de la Révolution Fran- 
¢aise; ou, Journal des Assemblées Na- 
tionales depuis 1789 jusqu’en 1815,” 
of which more than twenty volumes 
have been already published, and which 
contains a narrative of the occurrences; 
debates of the assemblies ; discussions 
in the chief popular societies, especially 
in that of the Jacobins; records of the 
commune of Paris ; sessions of the re- 
volutionary tribunal ; reports of the 
leading political trials; detail of the 
annual budgets ; pictures of the moral 
movement, extracted from the news- 
papers, pamphlets, &c. of each period.* 
Weare of opinion with Mr, Carlyle, that 
seven of the eight translators of ‘* Faust” 
would have been better employed in 
using the scissors in some such way, 
than the pen in the manner they have. 
By clipping out from contemporary 
newspapers, and even higher periodi- 
cals, the articles and paragraphs on 
any subject of interest, a valuable book 
might at any time be made. This kind 
of history Mr. Carlyle rightly prefers to 
every other, especially to Thiers’ and 
Mignet’s: the first of which is replete 
with all imaginable errors of date, and 
place, and person; and the other, in- 
animate, though tolerably correct, and 
in its reflexive portions insufferably 
tame and superficially dull. Of the pre- 
ceding historians the present has thus 
written, in his capacity of critic: 


‘“‘The older Desodoards, Barruels, 
Lacretelles, and such like, exist, but will 
hardly profit much. Toulongeon, a man 
of talent and integrity, is very vague ; 
often incorrect for an eye-witness: his 
military details used to be reckoned va- 
luable; but, we suppose, Jomini has 
eclipsed them now. The Abbé Mont- 
geillard has shrewdness, decision, in- 
sight ; abounds in anecdotes, strange 
facts, and reports of facts: his book 
being written in the form of annals, is 


* It is preceded by an Introduction on the History of France till the convocation 


of the States-General. By P. C. Roux. 
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convenient for consulting. For the rest, 
he is acrid, exaggerated, occasionally 
altogether perverse ; and, with his hastes 
and his hatreds, falls into the strangest 
hallucinations: «as, for example, when 
he coolly records that ‘ Madame de Staél, 
Necker’s daughter, was seen (on vit) dis- 
tributing brandy-to the Gardes Francaises 
in their barracks ;’ that ‘ D’Orleans Ega- 
lité had a pair of man-skin breeches,’ — 
leather breeches, of human skin, such as 
they did prepare in the tannery of Men- 
don, but too late for D’Orleans. The 
history by Deux Amis de Liberté (if the 
reader secure the original edition) is, 
perhaps, worth all the others, and offers 
(at least till 1792, after which it becomes 
convulsive, semifatuous, in the remaining 
dozen volumes) the best, correctest, most 
picturesque narrative, yet published. It 
is very correct, very picturesque ; wants 
only fore-shortening, shadow, and com- 
pression ; a work of decided merit: the 
authors of it, what is singular, appear 
not to be known.” 


These things it is necessary to quote, 
that the reader may be put in posses- 
sion of the state of the author’s mind; 
without which, the present work were 
to both a dead letter. Nor may the 
information be useless, that the present 
writer looks with but small regard on 
the English history of the same period ; 
‘* copious,” he writes, “if not in facts, 
yet in reflections on facts. They will 
prove,” he adds, “to the most incre- 
dulous, that this French Revolution 
was, as Chamfort said, no rose-water 
revolution; that the universal insur- 
rectionary abrogation of law and cus- 
tom was managed in a most unlawful, 
uncustomary manner. Le who wishes 
to know how a solid custos rotulorum, 
speculating over his port after dinner, 
interprets the phenomena of contem- 
porary universal history, may look in 
these books; he who does not wish 
that, need not look.” 

There are, however, three works, be- 
sides the ‘ Histoire Parlementaire,” 
~~ Mr. Carlyle holds in estimation. 

. The “Analyse du Moniteur,” a 
caliiaed expository index and syllabus 
of the Moniteur newspaper from 1789 
to 1799, together with the hundred 
portraits published with the original 
edition, and since copied into “ Scenes 
de la Révolution,” with others. In 
connexion with this point, he recom- 
mends a republication of Vernet’s 
Caricatures. 2. The “Choix des Rap- 
ports, Opinions, et Diseours,” in some 
tventy volumes ; with an excellent in- 
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dex, parliamentary speeches, reports, 
&e. 3. “ Collection of Memoirs,” in 
about a hundred volumes, edited by 

Berville and Barritre, and published 
by Bandouin; which contains notes 
and corrections of all kinds, with por- 
traits. Louvet, Riouffe, and the two 
volumes of “ Memoirs on the Prisons,” 
are, in Mr. Carlyle’s opinion, the most 
attractive pieces. 

Such are some of the sources to 
which Mr, Carlyle has appealed in the 
composition of his present very re- 
markable work. Our business next 
lies with the style in which it is com- 
posed. 

' Mr. Carlyle has conferred in a pre- 
ceding extract to the “ having unhap- 
pily no voice for singing.”’ But the 
world has not now to learn, that, if he 
has not genius, he has taste for poetical 
expression and modes of feeling. Like 
his favourite Novalis, and in his own 
language, we may say of him, that, in 
the poetic phasis of his character, he 
“is no less idealistic than as a philo- 
sopher. lis criticisms are breathings 
of a high devout soul, feeling always 
that here he has no home, but looking, 
as in clear vision, to a city that hath 
foundations. He loves external nature 
with a singular depth; nay, we might 

y, he reverences her, and holds un- 
speakable communings with her: for 
nature is no longer dead, hostile matter, 
but the veil and mysterious garment of 
the Unseen ; as it were, the voice with 
which the Deity proclaims himself to 
man. These two qualities — his pure 
religious temper, and heartfelt love of 
nature, bring him into true poetic re- 
lation both with the spiritual and the 
material world, and, perhaps, consti- 
tute his chief worth as a poetic critic ; 
for which art he seems to have origin- 
ally a genuine, but no exclusive or 
even very decided endowment. * * 
Ilis moral persuasions derive them- 
selves, naturally enough, from the same 
source. It is the morality of a man to 
whom the earth and all its glories are, 
in truth, 2 vapour and a dream, and 
the beauty of goodness the only real 
possession. Poetry, Virtue, Religion, 
which for other men have but, as it 
were, a traditionary and imagined ex- 
istence, are for him the everlasting 
basis of the universe; and all earthly 
acquirements— all which Ambition, 
Hope, Fear, can tempt us to toil and 
sin, are in very deed but a picture of 
the brain, some reflex shadowed on 
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the mirror of the infinite, but in them- 
selves air and nothingness. Thus, to 
live in that light of reason — to have, 
even while here, and encircled with 
this vision of existence, our abode in 
that eternal city is the highest and sole 
duty of man.” 

These words, better than any of ours 
could, point out the mental idiosyn- 
crasy of the man. They are true of 
him as a critic; but what follows, in 
regard to Novalis, is not true of his re- 
viewer. ‘These things Novalis figures 
to himself, under various images : some- 
times he seems to represent the pri- 
meval essence of being as love; at 
other times he speaks in emblems, of 
which it would be still more difficult 
10 give a just account.” All this is 
true of Novalis, because Novalis was a 
poet; they are not true of Mr. Carlyle, 
because, as he has told us, he has, 
“unhappily, no voice for singing.” 
Now, in one sense, a voice for singing 
is a power to figure things under va- 
rious images, and to speak in emblems. 
The ordinary reader will, perhaps, 
think that Mr. Carlyle has this power in 
abundance. We deny it! Mr.Carlyle’s 
images are all given to him—none are 
made by him, as a poet makes them. 
We have said, that a poet is a syn- 
thetical artist. Mr. Carlyle avoids the 
synthetical, as well as the analytical, 
and looks down upon both from the 
mesothetical. Hence the indifference 
that he manifests towards all formulas, 
and which is expressed in one of the 
extracts above. Ile cares not for any 
of the specific, local and temporary, 
forms of society, in church or in state. 
lle knows that there must be forms, 
and the power of forming he appre- 
ciates highly as a God-given faculty ; 
but for the specific forms he cares 
little—they may be, for him, according 
to the age and to the culture of the 
human animal. It was not without a 
secret sympathy that he wrote thus of 
Wemer, who apostatised from Pro- 
testantism to Romanism : 

“ It is a common theory among the 
Germans, that every creed, every form 
of worship, is a form merely ; the 
mortal and ever-changing body, in which 
the immortal and unchanging spirit of 
religion is, with more or less com- 
pleteness, expressed to the material 
eye, and made manifest and influential 
among the doings of mer. It is thus, 
for instance, that Johannes Miiller, in 
his “ Universal History,” professes to 
VOL, XVI, NO. XCI, 
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consider the Mosaic law, the creed of 
Mahomet, nay, Luther’s Reformation, 
and, in short, all other systems of faith, 
which he scruples not to designate, 
without special praise or censure, sim- 
ply as Vorstellungsarten, ‘ modes of re- 
presentation.” We could report equally 
singular things of Schelling and others, 
belonging to the philosophic class ; 
nay, of Herder, a Protestant clergy- 
man, and even bearing high authority 
in the church. Now, it is clear, in a 
country where such opinions are openly 
and generally professed, a change of 
religious creed must be thought com- 
paratively a slight matter.” 

But notwithstanding all this, both 
as a philosophical and a poetical critic, 
he knows there must be forms; nor is 
he backward in acknowledging the 
deep-seated principle from which they 
emanate, in many parts of the history 
before us. It is to unfold some of the 
sibyl’s most valuable volumes, and to 
collate a few of these, that 


‘« Our eloquent patriots of the legis- 
lative, like strong conjurors, by the word 
of their mouth, have swept royalism, with 
its old modes and formulas, to the winds, 
and shall now govern a France free of 
formulas. Free of formulas! And yet 
man lives not, except with formulas, with 
customs, ways of doing and living: no 
text truer than this; which will hold 
true from the tea-table and tailor’s shop- 
board up to the high-senate-houses, so- 
lemn temples ; nay, through all provinces 
of mind and imagination, onwards to the 
outmost confines of articulate being,— 
Ubi homines sunt modi sunt! There are 
modes wherever there are men. It is 
the deepest law of man’s nature; whereby 
man is a craftsman and ‘tool-using ani. 
mal,’ not the slave of impulse, chance, 
and brute nature, but in some measure 
their lord. Twenty-five millions of men, 
suddenly stript bare of their modi, and 
dancing them down in that manner, are 
a terrible thing to govern.” 

Again: 

“ Prudhomme, the dull-blustering 
printer and able editor, as yet a Jacobin 
editor, will become a renegade one, and 
publish large volumes on these matters, 
Crimes of the Revolution ; adding innu- 
merable lies withal, as if truth were not 
sufficient. We, for our part, find it more 
edifying to know, one good time, that 
this republic and national tigress is a 
new birth; a fact of nature among for- 
mulas, in an age of formulas; and to 
look, oftenest in silence, how the so 
genuine nature-fact will demean itself 
among these. For the formulas are partly 

H 
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genuine, partly delusive, supposititious : 
we call them, in the language of meta- 
phor, regulated modelled shapes; some 
of which have bodies and life still in 
them; most of which, according to a 
German writer, have only emptiness, 
‘olass-eyes glaring on you with a ghastly 
affectation of life, and in their interior 
unclean accumulation of beetles and 
spiders!’ But the fact, let all men ob- 
serve, is a genuine and sincere one; the 
sincerest of 


Facts: terrible in its sincerity even in 
Death !” 


Again, in reference to “ Mémoires 
sur les Prisons :” 


‘** Very singular to look into it; how 
a kind of order rises up in all conditions 
of human existence ; and wherever two 
or three are gathered together, there are 
formed modes of existing together, ha- 
bitudes, observances, nay gracefulnesses, 
joys! Citoyen Coittant will explain 
fully how our lean dinner, of herbs and 
carrion, wascc umed not without polite- 
ness and plac. .ux-dames: how seigneur 
and shoeblack, duchess and Doll Tear. 
sheet, flung pell-mell into a heap, ranked 
themselves according to method : at what 
hour ‘the Citoyennes* took to their 
needle-work ;’ and we, yielding the 
claim to them, endeavoured to talk gal- 
lantly in a standing posture, and even to 
sing and harp more or less. Jealousies, 
enmities, are not wanting ; nor flirtations, 
of an effective character.” 


Again : 


*« And yet a meaning lay in it: Sans- 
culottism verily was alive, and a new- 
birth of Time; nay it still lives, and is 
not dead, but changed. The soul of it 
still lives; still works far and wide, 
through one bodily shape into another 
less amorphosis, as is the way of cunning 
‘Time with his New-Births : till, in some 
perfect shape, it embrace the whole cir- 
cuit of the world! For the wise man 
may now every where discern that he 
must found on his manhood, not on the 
garnitures of his manhood. He who, in 
these epochs of our Europe, founds on 
garnitures, formulas, culottisms of what 
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sort soever, is founding on old cloth and 
sheepskin, and cannot endure. But as 
for the body of Sansculottism, that is 
dead and buried,— and, one hopes, need 
not reappear, in primary amorphosis 
shape, for another thousand years.” 

Again : 

“What a singular thing customs (in 
Latin, mores) are; and how fitly the vir- 
tue, virtus, manhood or worth, that is 
in a man, is called his morality, or custo- 
mariness. Fell slaughter, once give it 
customs, becomes war, with laws of war ; 
and is customary and moral enough.” 


Such are a few of the aids rendered 
by Mr. Carlyle towards a theory of For- 
mulas. Symbolism is but a scheme 
for the typical embodiment of for- 
mulas, and meets with the same kind 
of respect from the historian -—re- 
verenced in its principles, only tole- 
rated in its facts. The French Revo- 
lution, having got over its destructive 
stage, was in this more synthetic than 
its critical historian,—for it endea- 
voured in every way to raise new for- 
mulas, having tried in vain to stretch 
the old to suit new purposes, and for a 
time succeeded in constructing a sys- 
tem of wholly new types, new naming 
the months, new dividing them toge- 
ther with the weeks and the year,— 
all, too, upon a system of equality, 
whether Nature would or would not 
concede to the arrangement. New re- 
ligions, also, were started,—the wor- 
ship, first, of this same despised nature 
—next of reason—then of the étre su- 
préme. Every one of these was ac- 
companied with its formulas—its sym- 
bols—its types—-with its modes and 
its idols of worship. In all this, the 
return of the poetic faculty to the state 
and people of France, so far as they 
could become poetical, was indicated. 
No more pregnant example, save in the 
Christian religion, was ever presented 
to the world of the new wine having 
burst the old vessels, and of the avidity 
with which new receptacles were sought 


* In Southey’s Omniana occurs the following article on Citoyenne: —‘ Vol. i. 
p- 12. ‘* The vile word Citizenness (which we regret Mr. Carlyle has used in the 
early part of his work) was coined hy some of our translators in the days of the 


French Revolution. 


Gower might have suggested a more allowable term : 


‘ The thirde daie she goth to plaine 
With many a worthie citezaine, 
y a ’ . 
And he with many a citizeine.’—§ 13. 


Citizen and citizene might perhaps have been used upon this authority, and the ana- 


logy of hero and heroine. 
Madame Roland’s writings,” 


The word would not be worth a hint were it not for 
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for containing it; nor, until they were 
altogether new, could it be contained. 

The necessity for saying something 
on symbolism in connexion with the 
French Revolution has been recog- 
nised by all the writers on the subject. 
The language of signs, says Aveisseau, 
is a powerful one. Tazlitt, however, 
was of opinion that it has more or less 
influence according to times and cir- 
cumstances, and that the insisting upon 
it in preference is a recurrence to the 
ages of barbarism. ‘The natural ten- 
dency of the human mind, he de- 
clared, was from the concrete to the 
abstract. Who would now, he asks, 
resort to the Egyptian hieroglyphics, 
though these might have their advan- 
tages. The streets of Paris and Lon- 
don were at one time stuffed with signs 
over every shop door, which are now 
taken down by common consent. They 
were useful, and even necessary, when 
scarcely any one cou!d read, and must 
have afforded great delight and amuse- 
ment to the imagination, before the 
progress of the fine arts had improved 
and directed the public taste. So a 
higher and more abstracted standard of 
morals, and of personal merit, con- 
nected with the progress of knowledge 
and inquiry, supersedes the use and 
value of personal badges, and of a mere 
gross and material language. ‘“.4 no- 
bleman or gentleman was right,” says 
the critic, “ in wearing a sword and an 
embroidered dress, when, from the 
coarseness of manners, he was liable to 
be jostled or knocked down without 
it; but the police has removed the 
danger of this; and he now aims at 
distinction by other means than the 
mere admiration which his own finery 
or the rich livery of his footmen might 
excite. As a change has taken place 
in the art of war, by which skill and 
science have prevailed over brute force, 
and the mind over the body, so a pro- 
portionable change has taken place in 
the intercourse of peace, by which 
conversation and behaviour are more 
sought after than dress and equipage. 
To revert to the old-fashioned tinsel 
and Gothic forms is to tread back our 
steps, instead of advancing with the 
spirit of the age. There is no occasion 
to affect distinction by slovenliness and 
indecency, as in the times of Sanscu- 
lottism ; but neither will external frip- 
pery and an appeal to the senses ever 
regain their influence in the eyes of 
others, unless they were, as formerly, 


the sole proofs of intelligence or power, 
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and were seconded, as formerly, by the 
fear and ignorance of the multitude.” 

There is much democratic prejudice, 
only little enlightened, in those senti- 
ments. It may be more than doubted 
whether pure principle can gain as- 
cendency, much less live alone in this 
our present mixed stale; and sure 
enough it is that the man of principle 
would not be he who walked according 
to the ‘“ spirit of the age,”—let that 
age be what it might, would, could, or 
should be. More philosophical is it to 
hold that symbolism is essential to—nay, 
part of—our constitution here. For 
what is our body, but the spirit within 
us manifested in material form? What 
all matter, but a symbol of creating 
power? Whenever society arrives at 
the refined state predicated by the 
writer just quoted, it will not separate 
itself from types, but the types will 
only be of a more polished order : 
works of art, apprehended as works of 
art; and art itselfas the best expositor 
of truth, religious and political. To- 
wards this the earliest and the latest 
mysticism did and will endeavour. 
For man, generically speaking, in vir- 
tue of his threefold constitution, is a 
mystic—the only symbolist in creation. 
The circle, without doubt, will com- 
plete itself— for what is man, if not an 
image of the Eternal ? 

Mr. Carlyle, as we have said, is not 
blind to the important principle of 
symbolism, though for the facts of sym- 
bolism, as changing types, he cares 
little, holding, probably, one type to be 
as good as another. ‘* What is man’s 
whole terrestrial life,” he demands, 
“but a symbolic representation and 
making visible of the celestial invisible 
force that isin him? By act and word 
he strives to do it; with sincerity, if 
possible ; failing that, with theatricality, 
which latter may also have its meaning. 
An Almack’s masquerade is nothing ; 
in more genial ages, your Christmas 
Guisings, Feasts of the Ass, Abbots of 
Unreason, were a considerable some- 
thing: sincere sport they were, as Al- 
mack’s may still be sincere wish. for 
sport. But what, on the other hand, 
must not sincere earnest have been ; 
say, a Hebrew Feast of Tabernacles 
have been? A whole nation gathered, 
in the name of the Highest, -under 
the eye of the Highest ; Imagination 
herself flagging under the reality ; -and 
all in a blest ceremony, as yet not 
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grown ceremonial, but solemn, signi- 
ficant to the outmost fringe! Neither, 
in modern private life, are theatrical 
scenes, of tearful women wetting whole 
ells of cambric in concert, of im- 
passioned bushy-whiskered youth 
threatening suicide, and such like, to 
be so entirely detested: drop then a 
tear over them thyself rather.” 

We continue the passage in small 
type. It arises by way of reflection on 
the celebrated Feast of Pikes. 


«* At any rate, one can remark, that no 
nation will throw by its work, and deli- 
berately go out to make a scene, without 
meaning something thereby. For indeed 
no scenic individual, with knavish, hy- 
pocritical views, will take the trouble to 
soliloquise a scene ; and now consider, is 
not a scenic nation placed precisely in 
that predicament of soliloquising ; for its 
own behoof alone ; to solace its own 
sensibilities, maudlin or other? Yet in 
this respect, of readiness for scenes, the 
difference of nations, as of men, is very 
great. If our Saxon-Puritanic friends, 
for example, swore and signed their na- 
tional covenant, without discharge of 
gunpowder, or the beating of any drum, 
in a dingy Covenant Close of the Edin- 
burgh High Street, in a mean room, 
where men now drink mean liquor, it 
was consistent with their ways so to 
swear it. Our Gallic- encyclopedic 
friends, again, must have a Ghose 
Mars, seen of all the world, or universe ; 
and such a scenic exhibition, to which 
the Colosseum Amphitheatre was but a 
stroller’s barn, as this old globe of ours 
had never or hardly ever beheld ; which 
method, also, we reckon natural, then and 
there. Nor, perhaps, was the respective 
keeping of these two oaths far out of due 
proportion to such respective display in 
taking them: inverse proportion, namely. 
For theatricality of a People goes in a 
compound-ratio: ratio indeed of their 
trustfulness, sociability, fervency; but 
then also of their excitability, of their 
porosity, not continent ; or say, of their 
explosiveness, hot-flushing, but which 
does not last.” 


What follows is very beautiful,—one 
specimen of much like it! 


* How true also, once more, is it that 
no man or nation of men, conscious of 
doing a great thing, was ever, in that 
thing, doing other than a small one! O 
Champ-de-Mars federation, with three 
hundred drummers, twelve hundred 
wind-musicians, and artillery planted on 
height after height to boom the tidings of 
it all over France, in a few minutes ! 
Could no Atheist-Naigeon contrive to 
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discern, eighteen centuries off, those 
thirteen most poor mean-dressed men, at 
frugal supper, in a mean Jewish dwell- 
ing, with no symbol but hearts God-ini- 
tiated into the ‘ Divine depth of sorrow,’ 
and a Do this in remembrance of me ; and 
so cease that small difficult crowing of 
his, if he were not doomed to it ?” 


The reader must not think that we 
have forgot the subject of our author’s 
style. The whole of this argument (’) 
on formulas and symbols is introductory 
to and illustrative of the topic proposed. 
Poetry—art—science (and the latter in 
particular, which, so far from abstract- 
ing and refining in the manner Hazlitt 
mentions, has, in these latter days, be- 
come mainly phenomenal)—cannot be 
in any measure indifferent to types of 
any kind. {It is the poet’s and the 
artist’s express business to accumulate 
and invent stores of them, ready for use 
on all occasions. The critic and his- 
torian, however, deal with what they 
Jind poets and society makes the types 
for them ready to hand—complete for 
examination— for censure—for solu- 
tion. The “ Sartor Resartus” of Mr. 
Carlyle deals as much with these pre- 
pared things as his History of the 
French Revolution: But in neither, 
whether as critic or historian, does he 
seek to take them to pieces for ana- 
lytical ends ; but he presents them in a 
concrete form, with a meaning hid in 
them ; and this is his peculiar charac- 
teristic. Nevertheless, looking on the 
whole world as a poem, and this por- 
tion of its history as essentially poetic 
(which indeed it is), and familiar with 
poetic composition, though wanting 
himself “ the accomplishment of verse,” 
he is more solicitous to seize on the 
poetical aspects than the technically 
historical. Consider that the earliest 
historians were poets; and deprive 
them of their rhymes, and you have the 
kind of historian—the prose poet, so to 
speak, which Mr. Carlyle was desirous of 
becoming. As Immanuel Kant’s phi- 
losophy was called critical, this history 
of Thomas Carlyle’s may be termed 
esthetical. 

Such being the idea of the composi- 
tion ; in its realisation you find the 
author not dealing in dissertations and 
carefully selected narrative,—but you 
are at once thrown dramatically, or 
epically, into the midst of things,—and 
groups of character rise up chrono- 
logically, as they appeared on the stage 
of real life,~not accompanied witl 4 
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written character labelled on their 
breasts, but speaking, acting, and 
evolving individual character in speech 
and action. The utmost that he does, 
at any rate, is to dash in some pictu- 
resque epithet, as a poet would, to give 
some glimpse of the man, which the 
reader may enlarge to a portrait, if he 
has the ability; if not, the thing re- 
mains but as the memory of a flash, 
whereby nothing was shewn distinctly. 
Take, for instance, the following sketch 
of Mirabeau, in the procession pre- 
ceding the opening of the States- 
General. 


“Which of these six hundred individu- 
als in plain white cravat, that have come 
up to regenerate France, might one guess 
would become their king ? For a king or 
leader they, as all bodies of men, must 
have: be their work what it may, there 
is one man there who, by character, fa- 
culty, position, is fittest of all to do it; 
that man, as future yet not elected king, 
walks there among the rest. He with 
the thick black locks, will it be? With 
the hure, as he himself calls it, or black 
boar’s head, fit to be shaken, as a sena- 
torial portent? Through whose shaggy 
beetle-brows, and rough-hewn, seamed, 
carbuncled face, there look natural ugli- 
ness, small-pox, incontinence, bank- 
ruptcy,—and burning fire of genius : like 
comet-fire glaring fuliginous through 
murkiest confusions? It is Gabriel 
Honoré Riquetti de Mirabeau, the world- 
compeller ; man-ruling deputy of Aix! 
According to the Baroness de Staél, he 
steps proudly along, though looked at 
askance here; and shakes his black che- 
velure, or lion’s mane, as if prophetic of 
great deeds,” 


In a work composed on the princi- 
ple now explained, a certain proportion 
must be kept—a form, to be imposed 
upon the matter rather than growing 
out of it,—or some mode existing by 
kind of compromise between said im- 
position and production. The reader 
who comes to the present as to a mo- 
dern history, will no doubt be dissatis- 
fied with this plan of writing. But it 
is one which lies at the very root of the 
thing, and must by necessity be sub- 
mitted to. 

A passage from Novalis will again 
assist us—a brief one—only this :— A 
Bible is the highest problem of author- 
ship,”— a sentiment adopted in its full 
extent by Mr. Carlyle. Now this pro- 
blem is solved by the selection of such 
types and symbols as are most express- 
ive, and, therefore, fittest to stand as re- 
presentative portions of the whole, Such 
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a typical poem-history was it the design 
of the author before us to write in his 
present work. The result has been a 
series of paintings, or plays tragic and 
comic. This history presents, accord- 
ingly, splendid picture-galleries, with 
sometimes a diorama, or panorama, 
and often a succession of dramas acted 
on an ideal stage. But the comment 
is left for the spectator, save in some 
instances. The author at most acts 
only as chorus to the pieces ; and such 
reflections and sentiments as those we 
have already selected serve for tiie mo- 
ral with which, every now and then, as 
such chorus, he interrupts the course of 
the representation. In no instance 
does he do more than this. 

It is out of our power altogether to 
give portraits, and pictures, and dra- 
mas, or even one of them, at length. 
That of Mirabeau must stand as sym- 
bol for all; but we may specify the 
Procession, in the fourth book, con- 
cerning the states-general, as being truly 
magnificent. The Menads, in the se- 
venth book, denominated from the In- 
surrection of Women, with the suc- 
ceeding chapters, to the end of the first 
volume, is almost Euripidean in its 
spirit and execution. In the second 
volume, a little episode of Paul Jones 
pleased us much; and the second 
book of the same volume, called Nanci, 
which has Bouillé for its hero, possesses 
a completeness which we should have 
liked to have seen more generally ob- 
served. Our opinion is, that, the 
plan of this work being considered 
as permissible, some one character 
should have been chosen as the hero 
for each division, and all the rest, even 
with some little violence, made to fall 
into diminished importance around, 
and subsidiary to that. We know not 
but that this principle may have been 
observed as far as practicable— having 
as yet only read the work once; and 
to judge of it esthetically would require 
minute study, and several perusals, 
We have no toleration for that hop- 
skip-and-jump style of criticism which 
judges ofa work by a few pages dipped 
into here and there, and a rapid deci- 
sion, that we do not seem to like this 
thing,” and that, therefore, the thing 
not liked must be naught. We tell 
those critics that they are pleased too 
often with some works that should not 
please them, and want intelligence or 
cultivation to be pleased with others 
that should. The book entitled the 
Marseillese has, we think, the unity of 
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subject that we require. It is writ- 
ten con amore throughout. We believe, 
also, that, of volume the third, Danton 
is for the most part the hero. The 
character of Louis XVI. is subdued 
throughout; indeed, he is a mere pas- 
sivity. Marie Antoinette is produced 
in bolder relief. The chapteron Char- 
lotte Corday is an exquisite poem of 
the Virgilian sort, where not a word is 
thrownaway. But what the true critic 
will principally admire, is the artist- 
manner in which the dawning Na- 
poleon is introduced upon the canvass ; 
never but in a subordinate character, 
yet always with a sort of budding halo 
round his brow, prophetic of the future 
hero. He is first indicated to us simply 
at the military school of Brienne, asa 
dusky-complexioned, taciturn boy, stu- 
dying mathematics; next, as a young 
man of twenty-one, sub-lieutenant in 
the artillery regiment La Feére, having 
been “ found qualified in mathematics 
by La Place,” and as lying (1789) at 
Auxonne, in the west ; 

“Not sumptuously lodged—‘ in the 
house ofa barber, to whose wife he did 
not pay the customary degree of respect ;’ 
or even over at the Pavilion, in a cham- 
ber with bare walls; the only furniture 
an indifferent ‘ bed without curtains, two 
chairs, and in the recess of a window a 
table covered with books and papers: 
his brother Louis sleeps on a coarse mat- 
trass in an adjoining room.’ However, 
he is doing something great,— writing 
his first book, or pamphlet,— eloquent 
vehement letter to M, Matieo Buttafuoco, 
our Corsican deputy, who is not a pa- 
triot, but an aristocrat, unworthy of de- 
putyship. Joly, of Déle, is publisher. 
The literary sub-lieutenant corrects the 
proofs ; sets out on foot from Auxonne, 
every morning at four o'clock, for Déle : 
after looking over the proofs, he partakes 
of an extremely frugal breakfast with Joly, 
and immediately prepares for returning 
to his garrison; where he arrives before 
noon, having thus walked above twenty 
miles in the course of the morning.’ _~ 

** This sub-lieutenant can remark that, 
in drawing-rooms, on streets, on high- 
ways, at inns, every where, men’s minds 
are ready to kindle into a flame. Thata 
patriot, if he appear in the drawing- 
room, or amid a group of officers, is 
liable enough to be discouraged, so great 
is the majority against him: but no 
sooner does he get into the street, or 
among the soldiers, than he feels again as 
if the whole nation were with him. That 
after the famous oath, to the king, to the 
nation, and law, there was a great change : 
that before this, if ordered to fire on the 
people, he for one would have done it in 
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the king’s name; but that after this, in 
the nation’s name, he would not have 
done it,” &c. Kc. 


The next notice of the future ruler is 
still more characteristic of the historian. 
It occurs during some reflections on 
Louis’s fatal deliberation concerning 
the royal flight from Paris. A Man 
is wanted. 


‘* Much is possible for a man; men 
will obey a man that kens and cans, and 
name him reverently their kenning, or 
king. Did not Charlemagne rule? Con- 
sider, too, whether he had smooth times 
of it; hanging ‘ thirty thousand Saxons 
over the Weser bridge,’ at one dread 
swoop! So, likewise, who knows but, 
in this same distracted fanatic France, 
the right man may verily exist? An 
olive-complexioned, taciturn man ; for 
the present, lieutenant in the artillery 
service, who once sat studying mathe- 
matics at Brienne? The same who 
walked in the morning to correct proof- 
sheets at Déle, and enjoyed a frugal 
breakfast with M. Joly? Such a one is 
gone, whither, also, famed General Paoli, 
his friend, is gone, in these very days, to 
see old scenes in native Corsica, and 
what democratic good can be done there.” 


We are next presented to him asa 
spectator of the memorable contest be- 
tween the Marseillese and Swiss ; the 
reference is “ brief—as woman’s love.” 
Only this. ‘ Patriot onlookers have 


their misgivings ; one strangest patriot 
onlooker thinks that the Swiss, had they 


a commander, would beat. He is not 
a man unqualified to judge; the name 
of him is Napoleon Buonaparte.” At 
the period of the Terror, we find him 
with a General Cartan, though with a 
small force, fighting with the same 
Marseillese. Napoleon is now artillery 
major. ‘This Napoleon, to prove 
that the Marseillese have no chance ul- 
timately, not only fights, but writes; 
publishes his ‘ Supper of Beaucaire,’ 
a dialogue which has become curious!” 
We meet with him next at the siege of 
Toulon. The town is not yet taken. 


** Carnot, in salut public, has sent us a 
plan of siege; on which plan General 
Dugommier has this criticism to make, 
Commissioner Salicetti has that ; and cri- 
ticisms and plans are very various ; when 
that young artillery officer ventures to 
speak ; the same whom we saw snatching 
sleep among the guns, who has emerged 
several times in this history, the name 
of him Napoleon Buonaparte. It is his 
humble opinion, for he has been gliding 
about with spy-glasses, with thoughts, 
that a certain Fort l’Eguilette can be 
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clutched, as with lion-spring, on the 
sudden ; wherefrom, were it once ours, 
the very heart of Toulon might be bat- 
tered, the EnglishJines were, so to speak, 
turned inside out, and Hood and our na- 
tural enemies must next day either put to 
sea, or be burnttoashes. Commissioners 
arch their eyebrows, with negatory sniff: 
Who is this young gentleman with more 
wit than we all? Brave veteran Du- 
gommier, however, thinks the idea worth 
a word ; questions the young gentleman ; 
becomes convinced ; and there is for 
issue, Try it. On the taciturn bronze. 
countenance, therefore, things being now 
all ready, there sits a grimmer gravity 
than ever, compressing a hotter central 
fire than ever. Yonder, thou seest, is 
Fort l’Eguilette, a desperate lion-spring, 
yet a possible one; this day to be tried ! 
Tried it is, and found good.” 


Covered with the glory of this sug- 
gestion, Napoleon Buonaparte now 
rises into importance; yet not into 
constant employment. Things are 
much changed in 1794. La Cabarus 
gives brilliant soirées ; at one of which 
our historian introduces once more, the 
little “ bronze-complexioned artillery 
officer of Toulon, home from the Italian 
wars. Grim enough ; of lean, almost 
cruel, aspect: for he has been in trou- 
ble, in ill health ; also in ill-favour, as 
a man promoted, deservingly or not, by 
the Terrorists and Robespierre junior. 
But does not Barras know him? Will 
not Barras speak a word for him? 
Yes,—if at any time it will serve 
Barras so to do. Somewhat forlorn of 
fortune, for the present, stands that 
artillery officer; looks, with those deep 
earnest eyes of his, into a future as 
waste as the most. Taciturn ; yet 
with the strangest utterances in him, if 
you awaken him, which smite home, 
like light or lightning: on the whole, 
rather dangerous? A “ dissociable”’ 
man? Dissociable enough; a natural 
terror and horror to all phantasms, be- 
ing himself of the genus reality! He 
stands here, without work or outlook, 
in this forsaken manner; glances, ne- 
vertheless, it would seem, at the kind 
glance of Josephine Beauharnais ; and, 
for the rest, with severe countenance, 
with open eyes and closed lips, waits 
what will betide.” 

But with Napoleon Buonaparte, it is 
not to be always thus. Lepelletier will 
not obey the convention, and General 
Menon has failed in an attempt to dis- 
arm it. ‘ Some call for Barras to be 
made commandant ; he conquered in 
Thermidor. Some, what is more to 


the purpose, bethink them of the citi- 
zen Buonaparte, unemployed artillery 
officer, who took Toulon. A man of 
head, a man ofaction: Barras is named 
commandant’s cloak; this young ar- 
tillery officer is named commandant. 
He was in the gallery at the moment, 
and heard it; he withdrew some half- 
hour, to consider with himseif; after a 
half-hour of grim compressed consider- 
ing, to be or not to be, he answers 
Yea.” 

With the result of this determination 
Mr. Carlyle’s history concludes, in the 
following characteristic style. 


‘* Lepelletier has seized the church of 
Saint Roch ; has seized the Pont Neuf, 
our piquet there retreating without fire. 
Stray shots fall from Lepelletier ; rattle 
down on the very Tuileries staircase. 
On the other hand, women advance 
dishevelled, shrieking, Peace! Lepelle. 
tier behind them waving his hat in sign 
that we shall fraternise. Steady! The 
artillery officer is steady as bronze ; 
can be quick as lightning. He sends 
eight hundred muskets with ball-cart- 
ridges to the convention itself; honour- 
able members shall act with these in case 
of extremity : whereat they look grave 
enough. Four ofthe afternoon is struck. 
Lepelletier, making nothing by messen- 
gers, by fraternity, or hat-waving, bursts 
out, along the southern Quai Voltaire, 
along streets, and passages, treble-quick, 
in huge veritable onslaught! Where- 
upon, thou bronze artillery officer ?— 
‘ Fire!’ say the bronze lips. Roar and 
again roar, continual, voleano-like, like 
his great gun in the Cul de Sac Dauphin 
against the church of Saint Roch ; go his 
great guns on the Pont Royal; go all his 
great guns ; blow to air some two hun. 
dred men, mainly about the church of 
Saint Roch! Lepelletier cannot stand 
such horse-play ; no sectioner can stand 
it; the forty thousand yield on all sides, 
scour towards covert. ‘Some hundred 
or so of them gathered about the Théatre 
de la République ; but,’ says he, ‘ a few 
shells dislodged them. It was all finished 
at six.’ 

“The ship is over the bar, then ; free 
she bounds shoreward, amid shouting and 
vivats! Citoyen Buonaparte is named 
General of the Interior by acclamation ; 
quelled sections have to disarm in such 
humour as they may; sacred right of in- 
surrection is gone forever! The Sieyes 
constitution can disembark itself, and be- 
gin marching. The miraculous conven- 
tion ship has got to land; and is there, 
shall we figuratively say, changed, as 
epic ships are wont, into a kind of sea- 
nymph, never to sail more; to roam the 
waste azure, a miracle in history ! 
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«*« Tt is false!’ says Napoleon, ‘ that 
we fired first with blank charge; it had 
been a waste of life to do that.’ Most 
false ; the firing was with sharp and 
sharpest shot: to all men it was plain, 
that here was no sport ; the rabbits and 
plinths of Saint Roch church shew splin- 
tered by it to this hour. Singular: in 
old Broglie’s time, six years ago, this 
whiff of grape-shot was promised ; but it 
could not be given then, could not have 
profited then. Now, however, the time 
is come for it, and the Man ; and behold 
you have it; and the thing we speci- 
fically call French Revolution is blown 
into space by it, and become a Thing 
that Was!” 


Verily, all this is finely conceived ; 
here is, indeed, the cunning of art thus 
demonstrating the secret preparations 
for the great imperial avatar of image 
of intellect! As if the whole French 
Revolution were but the travail-throes 
of this one man! The sun of his 
genius has now risen above the horizon, 
and the world looks upon a new birth ; 
the old is completed, and here, there- 
fore, appropriately the history closes. 
Would that Mr. Carlyle had not added 
another word. But he could not help 
being conscious that he had, in these 
three volumes, written, though in prose, 
the real epic of these revolutionary 
times. He cannot but reflect that it 
has been remarked that “ Homer’s 
‘ Epos’ is like a bas-relief sculpture : 
it does not conclude, but merely 
ceases.” He knows that his history is 
an esthetic one; nor is it inexpedient 
that we should know it too, that we 
may judge of it correctly according to 
its kind, antique or novel, or only ob- 
solete. This form of composition was 
convenient for the writer’s peculiar 
temper; the privileges of the poet and 
dramatist belong to it. Homer was 
both Achilles and Hector. Shake- 
speare paints with the same care his 
Richards, Macbeths, and Iagos with 
which he paints his Lears, his Othellos, 
and Hamlets. It may readily be un- 
derstood that the world will be fifty or 
a hundred years before it can contem- 
plate the heroes of the French Revolu- 
tion with the same impartiality. Mr. 
Carlyle feels himself called upon neither 
to applaud nor to condemn ; is careful 
only to correlate the facts he finds to 
the eternal principles out of which they 


* “ Edinburgh New Philosophical Journal,” Oct. 1834, 
speech, 
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emanate. In an age of materialism 
(all the more gross, because in most 
cases unconsciously cherished) this is 
indeed refreshing; and an air of ori- 
ginality accordingly pervades the vo- 
lumes in which a more refined rule of 
thought is recognised,—an age, wherein 
it was possible, only three years ago, 
for the president of the British Associ- 
ation to urge strongly on that society, 
without being answered with one com- 
mon yell of censure, “ the necessity of 
keeping in mind the objects of the 
institution, and to confine their re- 
searches to dead Matter, without en- 
tering into any speculations on the 
relations of Intellectual Beings ;” add- 
ing, “that he would brand as a trait- 
or that person who would dare to 
overstep the boundaries of the institu- 
tion.”* But in every age, however 
far gone in the mere intellectual or the 
sensible,— however sunk in material- 
ism, experimentalism, empiricism, and 
sciolism,— there has always been a 
fountain of truth, though probably 
sealed up in the heart of man; and it 
has been the good pleasure of Pro- 
vidence that guardian angels should 
watch beside the wells of life, and in- 
dicate their existence to the atheist and 
the wayfaring. The present age has 
been rich in such genii. Coleridge was 
lately, Wordsworth is yet, among us; 
Mr. Thomas Carlyle is still in the vi- 
gour of his faculties. Sooner or later, 
his merits will be universally acknow- 
ledged, with those of other kindred 
minds who with him have found in 
Recrna a city of refuge from the deso- 
lation that has devastated in other quar- 
ters the literary public—a Goshen 
where the light of day yet shines, not- 
withstanding the darkness that enve- 
lopes the rest of the moral Egypt. 

When excellences like these abound, 
the reader will forgive the author’s La- 
tinity and inversion of words in some 
of his sentences, which has been con- 
sidered, but erroneously and absurdly, 
to be a German-English style of com- 
position. It is simply the reflex-of the 
writer’s modes of thought, and the re- 
sult of a studied concision, adopted 
expressly for concentrating the sense 
upon an emphatic word, so placed, as 
to compel the reader to pause in its 
enunciation, and weigh its whole im- 
port and signification. 


Mr, Sedgwick’s 
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WHAT COULD IRISH REBELS EFFECT AGAINST THE POWER OF 
BRITAIN ? 


“ Die resultate der begebenheiten sind die principien der schwachképhe.” 


Welt und Zeit. 


« Feeble-headed persons look upon the result of events as established principles,” 


We live in an age that has seen more 
events of magnitude produced by de- 
lusions, which the constant repetition of 
unmeaning phrases have excited, than by 
physical force or the strength of moral 
conviction. Men lay claim to enlight- 
ened liberality, for upholding by words, 
unaccompanied by sacrifices, abstract 
principles of legislation, without ever 
considering how far the principles ad- 
vocated are applicable to the cases 
before them ; and forget, in their phil- 
anthropic zeal, that what appears ex- 
tremely liberal to one party, may be as 
illiberal to another. The multitude 
exercise power; and they are swayed 
by passion only ; because, in the mass, 
they want the very extensive know- 
ledge by which a correct judgment of 
public measures can alone be formed. 
At present, “ Justice to Ireland” is 
the cry ; but how far the measure so 
denominated, however favourable to 
the views of individuals, would be just 
or beneficial to the country at large, 
is a question which professed agitators 
and trading politicians keep carefully 
out of sight, and which the mass of 
their followers want the ability to 
discern. But if they cannot reason, 
they can threaten ; and the pike and 
the musket must now, we are told, 
obtain for Ireland those rights which 
the legislature refuse to concede : 
though we can conceive no imaginable 
ground that could induce a large and 
influential. body of the community, 
to withhold, from any portion of their 
fellow-countrymen, rights and privi- 
leges which could possibly benefit the 
empire at large. It matters not; and 
every fantastic concession now de- 
manded must, it seems, be granted, 
or a declaration of war follows— 


ik ie Soil he 

Agenrwe adiuuoros, avicrios toriv txtivos, 

c ‘ ” 

Os wortwou touras emrsdnulou oxpvotvros. 
Iliad, ix. 63. 


Yet, true as this is; evident as it must 
be to all reflecting persons endowed 
with ordinary ability, that a civil war 
in Ireland would be the harbinger of 
death to thousands ; would spread de- 
solation over one portion of the em- 


pire, and sorrow over the whole, and 
that such a contest could end only in 
the ruin and destruction of all the mis- 
guided persons who should engage in 
the treasonable enterprise, the cry is 
still “To arms!” In the face of these 
certain evils, we find men declaring that 
the, so called, insult to Ireland must be 
“ washed out in blood ;” and see in- 
fluential publications, calmly specu- 
lating on a civil war as the inevitable 
consequence of their peculiar views of 
policy not being adopted ; while itine- 
rant declaimers appeal, with unblush- 
ing ignorance, to the American, Bel- 
gian, Grecian, and Spanish revolutions, 
as proofs of what revolted nations are 
capable of effecting. 

As the multitude, who hear such 
inflammatory harangues, or who read 
articles to the same effect, cannot 
always know how little analogy there 
is between the cases appealed to, 
and the case in point, it may be as 
well here to shew the difference. We 
are, of course, well aware that few of 
the persons who write or speak about 
a civil war in Ireland wish, or expect, 
to bring about so frightful a calamity : 
their general object is to gain by threat 
or intimidation some personal advan- 
tage, pelf or power, the real object of 
all agitation. But though the agitators 
may have no wish or intention to bring 
about a civil war, their conduct may 
lead to such a result, even against 
their own inclinations. 

The Irish are an _ imaginative, 
rather than a reflective people; and 
have, from generation to generation, 
been trained up to agitation. They 
are very artfully maintained in the 
expectation of some great change or 
explosion, that is to confer upon 
them brilliant and immediate benefits. 
The exact nature of this change few 
explain, perhaps, even to themselves ; 
but they all agree in believing that the 
advantages which it is to confer are to 
be of a tangible and substantial nature, 
and are to make the people richer: for 
as to abstract theories of legislation, 
no one cares any thing about them, 
Besides this, acts of lawless violence, 
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not always looked upon as criminal by 
the people, are of daily occurrence, 
and tend to familiarise the multitude 
with resistance to established authority. 
In such a state of society, men may be 
hurried on to ruin before reason can 
arrest their progress : “ fools will rush 
where angels fear to tread ;” and though 
the Irish are proverbially a very clear 
people, men and nations cease to be so 
the moment they surrender themselves 
to the guidance of passion. 

It is said that there can be no agita- 
tion where there is no misgovernment. 
This is only to suppose that all men 
are supremely wise, and that no un- 
just complaints are ever made in so 
enlightened a world. It is also to for- 
get that artful men may cause the evils 
of which they make their dupes and 
followers demand redress. Ulysses 
accused Palamede of theft, and then 





‘* produced the golden store 
Himself had hidden in his tent before.” 


The conquest of Ireland, and its 
gradual submission to the English go- 
vernment, took place at a period when 
Mere conquests of extermination had 
already ceased in Europe. Ireland 
was not conquered by England, as 
England had been conquered by the 
Danes and Normans; as France had 
been conquered by the Franks, Spain 
by the Goths, and Italy by every horde 
of barbarians that took the trouble of 
crossing the Alps. In all these great 
national invasions, extermination at- 
tended resistance,—death or submis- 
sion were the only alternatives left to 
the vanquished ; and in a few genera- 
tions all distinction, between the con- 
quered and the conquerors, had entirely 
disappeared. 

The reverse was the case in Ire- 
land. In the twelfth century, Christ- 
ianity had made considerable pro- 
gress, and humanity already exer- 
cised some sway. Ireland was not 
overrun by swarms of migrating bar- 
barians in search of new homes; but 
was subdued by a small number of 
military adventurers, not exceeding six 
or seven hundred men. The invaders 
were too few to carry fire and sword 
through the country, even if they had 
been so disposed. They endeavoured, 
therefore, to extend and maintain their 
conquests by the aid of Irish allies ; 
and managed so skilfully, that when 
Henry II. landed with an English army, 
he found no enemy to contend with, 
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and had only to make the tour of the 
island, to receive the homage of his 
new subjects. lreland thus acknow- 
ledged the supremacy of England ; 
but beyond the English pale—a small 
district to which the English law was 
extended—the country continued to 
be governed by native chiefs and 
princes; constantly at feud among 
themselves, and as barbarous as the 
tribes over whom they ruled; who 
were not, perhaps, superior to the 
New Zealand tribes of the present day. 
In these feuds the English were, of 
course, too often mixed up. Some- 
times they were appealed to as lords- 
superior; and called upon to redress 
the wrongs of those who had been 
vanquished or oppressed by some 
stronger tribe; at other times they 
were called upon to aid the cause of 
oppression. Such assistance was, of 
course, purchased by concessions to 
the strangers, thus become parties in 
these quarrels ; till, more frequently 
assailed than assailing,—for the most 
enlightened are, in general, the most 
upright also,— more frequently allies 
than principals, their power and settle- 
ments were gradually extended to every 
part of the island. Those who were 
driven from their homes by the English 
invaders, and by their Irish allies, 
sought refuge in the territory of some 
neighbouring chief or king, preached 
up hatred to the strangers, whatever 
the cause of strife might have been; 
and only waited for fresh opportunities 
to renew the hopeless contest; which 
ended, as usual, and as all contests 
between barbarous tribes and civilised 
governments must end, in further de- 
feats and additional confiscations. As 
feud succeeded feud, without being 
followed by the extermination of the 
vanquished, the country was gradually 
overrun by the dispersed followers of 
discomfited chiefs ; and by men of all 
ranks, who had lost their property or 
possessions, and who “ agitated ” for 
the recovery of rights and domains. 
This agitation was carried on accord- 
ing to the fashion of the day: by fire 
and sword in earlier times; by petition 
and remonstrance at a later period. 
Ascivilisationadvanced,and the power 
of the English augmented, these recla- 
mations were less frequently attempted 
by force of arms, for the strangers were 
too strong ; but they were more fiercely 
followed up by striving to excite gene- 
ral sympathy in favour of the claimants, 
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and universal hatred towards the in- 
vaders: a mode of proceeding that 
became safe exactly in proportion as 
the power of the law advanced and 
appeals to the sword diminished, till 
in the end, every species of insult and 
abuse could, with perfect safety, be 
heaped upon the invaders from behind 
the protecting shield of their own laws ; 
so that, in profound peace, a current 
of hostility was constantly setting in 
against them under the calm surface 
of external tranquillity. 

The Irish also, who long remained 
in a state of poverty and barbarism, 
when compared to the English, carried 
on a pilfering and predatory warfare 
against the settlers, resembling the pre- 
datory warfare carried on by the Caffres 
of Africa, or the natives of Australia, 
against the new European colonists. 
Deeds of cruelty, revenge, and retalia- 
tion followed. Hatred was increased 
on both sides, augmenting its melan- 
choly influence by the very crimes on 
which it fed. 

The Reformation widened the breach. 
The English, and many of the leading 
Trish families, embraced the new faith ; 
the lower orders generally, and many 
of the descendants of the first English 
settlers, who had become identified 
with the Irish, remained attached to 
the Church of Rome. The parties 
were thus assembled under two dis- 
tinct banners ; and religion, instead of 
spreading peace over the land, only 
marshalled the contending foes, and 
served as a better pretext of strife than 
personal interest had done before. But 
though religion had, at first, furnished 
only new banners to the adverse parties, 
it was soon drawn in to be a principal 
in the contest; for penal laws were 
gradually enacted against the Catholics, 
as professing a faith hostile to the ge- 
neral tranquillity of the Protestant go- 
vernment. These laws gave to those 
who were contending for worldly goods 
the appearance of contending for the 
rights of Heaven; and thus created 
that religious hostility, so inconsistent 
with Christianity of any kind. 

The enmity which continues to exist 
between the two religious parties in 
Ireland, after it has died away in every 
other country of the globe, must also 
be ascribed to the agitation which is 
allowed to continue in that country, 
though not tolerated in any other part 
of the world. In the Catholic states of 

the continent, the Protestants were put 
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down with the iron hand of power; 
converted by force, expelled the land, 
or exterminated with fire and sword. 
In Protestant countries, the Catholics 
were few in number; and, under the 
government of absolute sovereigns, 
dared not to give offence, even by a 
murmur. Men have often fought for 
the free and open exercise of their 
religion ; but Christian men never 
could fight to obtain wealth, power, 
and patronage for their religion,— it 
would be acting in direct violation of 
every principle of Christianity ; but 
they have often enough marched to 
spoil and plunder under the very ban- 
ner of Him who preached peace and 
charity to all mankind. 

The efforts made by the first princes 
of the house of Stuart, to settle and 
pacify Ireland by mildness and con- 
ciliation, were repaid by the rebel- 
lion and horrible massacres of 1641. 
Cromwell's fiery invasion followed soon 
afterwards ; and five millions of acres, 
taken from royalists as well as from 
rebels,— from English as well as from 
Trish, were confiscated for the benefit 
of the victorious soldiery. So much 
had parties and interests been mixed 
up during the course of these unhappy 
troubles, that, on the restoration, no less 
than four thousand applications were 
made to a board of claims,—which had 
been instituted for the purpose of de- 
ciding on all points of confiscated pro- 
perty,—for the restituticn of domains 
taken from loyal and well-affected 
subjects. As there were no means of 
dispossessing the military occupants, 
or of indemnifying the ill-used claim- 
ants, the latter naturally joined the 
ranks of the disaffected. Then came 
the contest in favour of James II., 
the oppression of the Protestants, the 
confiscation of Protestant property by 
a Catholic parliament; and a regular 
war, maintained through several cam- 
paigns, and terminated only by the 
decisive battles of the Boyne and of 
Aughrim. This severe contest broke 
the force, indeed, of the Irish, or Ca- 
tholic party ; but defeat, and the mea- 
sures of security adopted, in self-de- 
fence, by the victors, tended only to 
heighten the spirit of hostility which 
centuries of strife had nourished. 

As the power of England was, by 
this time, too firmly fixed to be assailed 
with open violence, agitation was re- 
sorted to; and the griefs, just or ima- 
ginary, resulting from such a succession 
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of wars and rebellions, instead of being 
allowed to die out of themselves, were 
carefully fanned, nourished, and aug- 
mented by political adventurers, who 
sought to forward their own objects by 
keeping alive the flame of discontent. 
For upwards of a century, concession 
to the Catholics has followed conces- 
sion; and agitation has augmented 
exactly in proportion, and must go on 
augmenting, as long as professional 
agitation is the surest and safest road 
to wealth, power, and _preferment. 
Ve purposely call it a safe road, 
because nothing is easier for lawyers, 
—and most agitators belong to that 
profession,— to be violent bey yond the 
reach of the law. The uninitiated give 
these talkers credit for prodigious bold- 
ness ; just as those who, not knowing 
the range of artillery, should praise a 
man for extraordinary valour, on the 
score of mere bravado safely exercised 
beyond the reach of shot. All reli- 
gious distinctions would, many years 
ago, have died away of themselves, 
had they not been kept alive for party 
purposes, The Prussian monarchy is 
made up of Catholic and Protestant 
provinces ; and in Russia, Greeks, Ca- 
tholics, Protestants, and Mahometans, 
live in the most perfect harmony with 
each other. In neither of these coun- 
tries is agitation allowed; and any 
gentleman who should set up to re- 
claim for the Catholic church its Sile- 
sian or Livonian domains and privi- 
leges, would, without trouble or cere- 
mony, be sent, for the recovery of his 
health, to pass a few months on bread 
and water at Spandau, or removed to 
the distant and cooling climate of 
Siberia. 

Before the year 1829, power and 
influence were agitated for under the 
false names of emancipation, toleration, 
and religious freedom ; though reli- 
gion was as free in Ireland as the air 
of heaven itself. But seats in parlia- 
ment and places of power were wished 
for by the Catholics ; a wish that, in 
itself, was just, natural, and honourable. 
Religious freedom, however, sounded 
better, and found more s ——— than 
could have been expected in favour of 
a claim set up for mere office and emo- 
lument ; and worldly goods were agi- 
tated for under the cloak of religion. 
The measure also was to pacify Ireland, 
to heal all evils, and spread peace and 
plenty from one end of the land to the 
other, Many persons were averse to 
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this concession; not from any objec- 
tions to see a few Catholics in parlia- 
ment, or in official situations, but from 
the falsehood of the plea advanced in 
its support. Such persons could not 
———— how the presence of some 

Catholics in the House of Commons 
could diminish the amount of Irish 
poverty, or lessen the influence of pro- 
fessional agitators who worked on that 
poverty, and made the crimes and suf- 
ferings of their countrymen the step- 
ping-stones to power and influence. 
They were right in these doubts ; and 
emancipation lessened not one particle 
of Irish distress; and was no sooner 
granted, than other claims were set up, 
according to the fashion of the hour: 
and civil war is now threatened, unless 
the last demand is immediately com- 
plied with. 

At this moment the Corporation-bill 
constitutes the fashionable “ justice to 
Ireland ;” and the refusal to grant to 
the Irish towns the municipal institu- 
tions possessed by some of the English 
towns, is termed an insult that only can 
be washed out in blood. How far the 
institutions are good in themselves, 
how far they are suited to the interests ; 
habits, and character of the Irish people, 
are questions never once asked. In 
no two countries of the world are the 
towns inhabited by exactly the same 
classes of individuals ; so that to make 
it a point of national honour to obtain 
for the towns of one country, the very 
institutions possessed by the towns of 
another, is to claim for the brick and 
mortar of which its houses are com- 
posed, the national henour of granting 
to any set of inhabitants, who may oc- 
cupy the enchanted dwellings, the rights 
and privileges calculated, perhaps, for 
persons of different habits, stations, 
qualities, and pursuits. It is some- 
thing like claiming for an inland city 
the privileges of a maritime freeport. 

Weare not, in England, very likely to 
think ourselves inferior to other nations; 
but let us suppose that some brilliant 
and substantial advantage, infinitely 
superior to the foolery of the muni- 
cipal rights claimed for Ireland, were 
to be granted to the European towns 
which contained within their walls the 
greatest quantity of knowledge, learn- 
ing, or science ; will any well-informed 
person say that England could in that 
case contest the palm with Germany, 
and that the English country towns 
could enter the lists with the country 
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towns of the latter country? Yet where 
is the rational Englishman who would 
look upon the decision, which would 
certainly be given against us, as an 
insult to the country? The provincial 
towns of Germany,—to leave the uni- 
versities and capitals of both countries 
out of the question—are inhabited, 
not merely by the tradespeople who 
supply the neighbouring districts ; but 
by a great proportion of the gentry, 
and by the poorer nobility,— persons 
who generally possess both the means 
and the leisure necessary for acquiring 
information, and who are, by their sta- 
tion and prospects, obliged to possess 
a-certain degree of polite learning. 
This is not the case in England, and 
still less in Ireland. In England, the 
gentry live at their castles, villas, and 
country houses ; they live in London, 
Edinburgh, or Dublin; or at those 
nondescript capitals of idleness, Bath, 
Brighton, and Cheltenham. The pro- 
vincial towns of England and Scotland 
are inhabited, principally, by merchants 
and tradespeople, who furnish the sur- 
rounding country with the various ob- 
jects of their trade ; and the sprinkling 
of gentry who live in cities, and are 
able to attend to learning and science, 
is but small. In Ireland, this sprin- 
kling is smaller still; and the trades- 
man of the Irish country town is, in 
general, less wealthy than the Eng- 
lish one, because he supplies a poorer 
neighbourhood ; and, being less easy in 
his circumstances, has not even the 
Englishman’s leisure and means of at- 
tending to subjects beyond the sphere 
of his immediate trade or profession. 
There are, no doubt, many able and 
well-informed persons to be found 
among the trading, and mercantile 
classes of every town, both in England 
and Ireland; but they can only form 
exceptions to the mass, and we must 
legislate for the many, and not for the 
few. When, about nine years ago, the 
writer of this article served, for the last 
time in Ireland, not one of the princi- 
pal country towns in which he chanced 
to be quartered, possessed even a circu- 
lating library. How well the private 
libraries of citizens and shopkeepers 
might have been furnished, he had no 
means of knowing ; but, judging from 
what we see in the world at large, 
they were not likely to contain any 
very great treasures. And how are 
learning and general knowledge to be 
equired, unless by the aid of books ? 
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the duties demanded from them, with- 
out being men of general knowledge 
and information? That men are the 
best judges of their own affairs, and 
should be left to govern themselves, 
is a silly and inapplicable phrase, fit 
only to impose upon the unwary. 
Corporation affairs are not individual 
affairs ; and the government of cor- 
porations affects not a few individuals 
only, but the empire at large; and 
they must now be governed in harmony 
with the general interests of the coun- 
try, and can be so governed only by 
men of extensive knowledge and in- 
formation. It is difficult to find such 
a class in the country towns of England 
and Scotland, and still more difficult 
in Ireland. The ridicule which the 
magistrates of Glasgow brought upon 
themselves, by attempting to withhold 
the freedom of their city from Sir Ro- 
bert Peel,—the rector of the university, 
and, whatever his politics, with which 
they had nothing to do, may be, one 
of the first statesmen, scholars, and 
accomplished gentlemen of the age,— 
shews the profound wisdom which 
guides these municipal councils. The 
Irish are an excellent and an amiable 
people ; but they have a way of speak- 
ing, in the superlative degree, of them- 
selves and their country, that is apt to 
deceive the uninitiated. We should be 
wrong in concluding, from this style of 
oratory, that Ireland is wretched, merely 
because the people of that country carry 
all the cardinal virtues to extremes. 

Let us now see what those who might 
be led into rebellion by the arts of 
skilful instigators could effect by force 
of arms. Without going into all the 
details which might be brought to bear 
upon the subject, we shall principally 
content ourselves with shewing how 
little analogy there is between the 
cases already mentioned, as appealed 
to by the agitators, and the case di- 
rectly in point. 

And, first, of America. 

The provinces that revolted against 
England constituted a country measur- 
ing about a thousand miles in length, 
and bounded, in breadth, only by the 
limits of cultivation. This immense 
country is separated from Great Bri- 
tain by the Atlantic Ocean ; and is in- 
tersected, in every direction, by swamps, 
forests, and rivers of first-rate magni- 
tude. Ireland is differently situated ; 
it is within sight of our own shoves; 
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its greatest length, from Malin Head to 
Cape Clear, does not exceed two liun- 
dred and fifty miles: no part of the 
island is sixty miles from the sea, and 
the country is open, cultivated, and ac- 
cessible in every direction. 

At the time when the American 
troubles first broke out, there were not 
above three thousand men dispersed 
up and down the vast extent of coun- 
try we have mentioned,— most of them 
in the New England states. Entire 
provinces were without troops, and all 
the forts, castles, and strong-holds were 
taken possession of by the provincials, 
without the least opposition. Tincon- 
derago, that became one of the most 
important military points in the subse- 
quent contest, was found garrisoned by 
only thirty men: one solitary musket 
was levelled in its defence, and that 
one single musket missed fire! Is any 
thing of this kind likely to happen at 
the present day? The Americans were, 
besides, incomparably better prepared 
for war than the British; they had a 
numerous and well-trained militia, 
composed of men who, from constant 


practice, were skilful in the use of 


arms; and they had well-stored ar- 
senals and magazines, which the mo- 
ther-country had provided for the use 
of the colonies. 

Immediately after the commence- 
ment of hostilities, the Americans were 
sufficiently strong to invade Canada ; 
while, owing to the patriotic economy 
which prevailed in England, the British 
were so totally defenceless, that they 
could attempt no resistance beyond the 
walls of Quebec. And it was only by 
the aid of militia volunteers, provin- 
cials, and sailors from the fleet, that 
General Carleton was enabled to bring 
together a body of 1200 men, for the 
protection of the capital,—a force so 
inadequate, that the town would proba- 
bly have fallen, had not General Mont- 
gomerie, the American commander, 
been killed in the first attack. 

Is any thing of this kind very likely 
to happen in Ireland, occupied by 
25,000 first-rate troops; occupied, in 
fact, by a force equal to the British 
army that fought at Waterloo? For 
the benefit of the Liberals, we must, 
however, make a short remark on this 
passage. Ireland is occupied by 
25,000 men, not, as they generally as- 
sert, for the purpose of keeping down 
the people ; a quarter of the number 
would suffice, as far as military force 
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is requisite, to keep down the poor 
deluded victims of agitation: but the 
necessity of relieving our foreign gar- 
risons obliges the country to have a 
certain number of troops always ready, 
to replace the corps and regiments that 
return from foreign service. Lord John 
Russell lately boasted, in the House of 
Commons, that two regiments of ca- 
valry might be withdrawn from Ire- 
land. It was but a poor boast. Three- 
fourths of the army stationed in Ire- 
land might, with perfect safety, be 
brought over to England to-morrow ; 
but they could not be disbanded with 
safety to the country, if the colonies are 
to be maintained. To return to the 
war in America. 

When, after the attack on Canada, 
Britain sent reinforcements to the co- 
lonies, they arrived successively, and 
in small numbers. England was so 
Ccstitute of troops, that soldiers had to 
be hired from some of the German 
princes, who, having no quarrel with 
the United States, no alliance with 
England, actually lent out their sol- 
diers for money, as slaves or horses 
might be lent out, by the day or the 
week. Men have in all ages hired 
themselves out, as mercenaries, to 
fight the battles of nations to which 
they were aliens; and, for good pay 
and prospects, such mercenaries have 
often done good service. But it re- 
mained for German princes of the 
eighteenth century, and for Swiss con- 
federations of nearly all centuries, to 
lend out their soldiers to be shot at for 
mere hire in foreign quarrels. The 
transaction inflicted a deep stain on 
the honour of England,—a stain deep- 
ened by the gallantry and good conduct 
of the brave men who were sent to 
slaughter for the pecuniary benefit of 
those who should have been their guard- 
ians and protectors. But even these 
aids were numerically insufficient ; and 
at no time were there 15,000 effective 
men acting under the British banners 
on the vast continent of America. No 
simultaneous and systematic effort was 
made,—no combined operations were 
carried on. Gallant blows were struck, 
here and there; but success was never 
improved upon ; and the troops, though 
constantly victorious in fair fight, con- 
quered to little purpose, as the ability 
requisite for directing their united ef- 
forts towards the attainment of great 
objects, was totally wanting. 

General Burgoyne advanced from 
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Canada to the shores of the Hudson, 
and had to force his way through forests, 
wildernesses, and over swamps which 
presented difficulties that were, in them- 
selves, sufficient to destroy his small 
army. In the march from Skeenburgh 
to the Ifudson,—a march which it took 
more days to perform than (if the dis- 
tance had been measured in a straight 
line) there were miles of ground to be 
traversed,— the invaders had to con- 
struct no less than forty bridges, one of 
them a log-work over a morass two 
miles in length. All this toil and suf- 
fering was undertaken for no compre- 
hensible object ; for General Burgoyne 
could, without difficulty, have joined 
the New York army by sea. But, left 
unsupported in the midst of these wil- 
dernesses, encumbered with sick and 
wounded, and destitute of provisions, 
he could escape starvation only by sur- 
rendering to the superior, and from 
position, inaccessible force, by which 
he was surrounded. ‘This so-called 
army amounted to about 3000 men, 
who, situated as they were, would not 
have been an overmatch for as many 
hundred skilful bush-rangers, well ac- 
quainted with the country. 

The capture, by the British, of New 
York and Rhode Island; the victories 
gained in the southern states, led to no 
satisfactory results. The Americans, 
though defeated, had, from the vastness 
of their country, safe retreats in every 
direction ; re men so situated could 
not be subdued by a few planless and 
unconnected inroads, conducted with a 
degree of feebleness that is almost in- 
credible. This puerile method of war 
continued till France, Spain, and Hol- 
land, joined the Americans, and not 
only gave the British occupation in the 
East and West Indies ; but balanced, 
for a time, our maritime superiority, 
and cut off the forces serving in Ame- 
rica from all regular supplies and rein- 
forcements. The consequence was, that 
the advantages resulting from Lord 
Cornwallis’s brilliant victories, were 
completely lost, and that he was him- 
self obliged to capitulate with about 
3000 men, at York Town, where he 
was blocked up by the French and 
American armies on one side, and by 
the French fleet on the other. 

This event was looked upon as a 
great victory by the new allies; and 
so, indeed, it proved in its results, in- 
significant as it was in a military point 
of view,— for, from the moment that 
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the French fleet acquired a superiority 
on the coast of America, the fate of 
Cornwallis’s army was decided. It 
was a victory gained by a fleet over an 
army; the French and American 
troops had nothing to do with the bu- 
siness. But the disaster terrified the 
feeble and incapable ministry of Bri- 
tain ; and induced them to acknowledge 
the independence of America, without 
fairly trying the force of arms, to which 
they had so hastily appealed. We are 
not blaming the act of acknowledg- 
ment; but the manner in which the 
acknowledgment was made. 

Where now, let us ask, is the analogy 
between the situation of England and 
America in 1765, and England and 
Treland in 1837? What is the Ivish 
Channel, compared to the Atlantic? 
Where are the forests and inaccessible 
wildernesses of Ireland? Where is its 
organised, well-armed, and well-trained 
militia; where its stores and arsenals? 
What resemblance is there between 
a vast, and more than three parts uncul- 
tivated, country like America, occupied 
by only 3000 soldiers, and a small, 
open, well-cultivated country like Ire- 
land, occupied by 25,000 men, and 
accessible at every point? The fleets 
of France, Spain, and Holland, that 
established the independence of Ame- 
rica, have long been whelmed beneath 
the waves of Camperdown, St. Vin- 
cent, and Trafalgar. And what re- 
semblance is there between the British 
army of 1765 and the British army of 
the present day? Our last American 
war, ill-conducted as it was by the go- 
vernment, can furnish an answer to the 
question. When, in the war of inde- 
pendence, the Americans entered Ca- 
nada, they cverran the whole country, 
to the guies of Quebec, without ex- 
periencing any resistance; but every 
American army that, during the last 
war, invaded Canada, was either cap- 
tured or defeated ; not captured as 
were the armies of Burgoyne and Corn- 
wallis, owing to want and hunger, but 
captured in fair field, in open day, and 
at bayonets’ point; and that, too, at 
a period when Britain was engaged, 
almost single-handed, against all Eu- 
rope; and when Canada was defended 
only by a few battalions of the line, 
supported by provincials and militia. 
Let us next say a few words of the 
Greek revolution. 

When the Slavonic Christians of the 
Morea, Attica, and some of the neigh- 
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bouring provinces, rose against their 
Turkish masters, there were not above 
20,000 Mahometans scattered up and 
down the whole country. If we deduct 
from this number the old men, women, 
and children, it leaves but a small 
number of men indeed capable of bear- 
ing arms. Every Turk beinga soldier, 
there were no regular troops; for a few 
Albanians, half-soldiers, half-robbers, 
kept more for show than use, by the 
different beys and pachas, hardly de- 
serve to be noticed ; unless it is for the 
unparalleled cowardice and treachery 
of which they were guilty. 

The Turk, when armed, in the field, 
and before the enemy, is, individually, 
as bold, active, and determined a sol- 
dier as any that the world can produce ; 
but as a strategical soldier, who is to 
act systematically, according to pre- 
scribed rules, in order to bring out ge- 
neral results by combined efforts, he 
is absolutely worthless. As a light- 
infantry soldier, fighting in his own wild 
manner, he is formidable; in close 
combat, scimeter in hand, he is in- 
vincible, whether on foot or on horse- 
back; but as a unit in the ranks of an 
army he is next to useless. Arrange- 
ment, preparation, combination, are 
things that Turkish troops leave to the 
care of Providence; and, unless Allah 
is adjutant-general, quarter-master- 
general, and commissary-general, into 
the bargain, the host is as destitute of 
order, supplies, and provisions, as of a 
fixed plan of operations. The conse- 
quence of this neglect was, that the 
Greek revolution found the Moreot 
Turks reclining on their carpets, and 
smoking their chibouques, from the de- 
lights of which no true believer thought 
of moving, till danger came home to 
his own door. The few Mahometans 
who were living scattered up and 
down the country were massacred ; 
neither age nor sex was spared; and 
the fiendlike cruelties committed by 
the infuriated Greeks, exceeded all that 
the wildest fancy had ever ascribed to 
the worse demons conjured up by the 
excited imagination of poets and ro- 
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mance-writers. In the towns, where 
the Turks were in greater number, they 
resisted ; and Navarin, Tripoliza, and 
Nauplia were only reduced by famine, 
The garrisons capitulated; but lie 
Greeks broke faith with their captives, 
and put to death all the Mahometans 
found within the walls of the-two first- 
named fortresses; and the British 
squadron, under Commddore Hamil- 
ton, alone saved the Turkish population 
of Nauplia from sharing a similar fate. 
The citadel of Corinth was sold to the 
insurgents by the Albanian soldiers, 
who formed its garrison, and who, in- 
stead of receiving the money agreed 
upon as the price of the treachery, 
were, as usual in all such cases, uias- 
sacred by the Greeks the moment they 
were beyond the protection. of their 
walls. In the next campaign this im- 
portant fortress was abandoned by the 
Greeks on the first appearance of the 
enemy, who, in their turn, left it unoc- 
cupied, and, as it would appear, almost 
unnoticed : proofs sufficient of the 
manner in which the war was carried 
on. The other towns of the Morea, 
Coron, Modon, and Patras, were never 
taken by the Greeks. Though places 
of no strength, they could be pro- 
visioned by sea; and, as no siege can 
well be carried on beyond the range of 
fire-arms, they naturally became im- 
pregnable to troops who uever ven- 
tured within the range of shot. 

The Turkish government, though 
nominally despotic, is, in reality, very 
much the reverse, or was so at least be- 
fore the late reforms.* The executive 
part is so shackled by forms,—so many 
persons must be consulted, and so 
many must consent to every plan pro- 
posed, that no quick, vigorous, and de- 
cisive measures can ever be expected 
to emanate from the divan. The 
Greeks had, therefore, plenty of time to 
carry on operations, before the Turks 
could molest them; but, though they 
greatly outoumbered the Moslems in 
the Morea, and in adjoining provinces, 
they were never able to effect more than 
the reduction of the few places that 


* When the Prussian minister, Von Diez, one of the few diplomatists who ever 


spoke the Turkish language well enough to converse freely with the people, com- 
plained to the Reis-Effendi of some delay which had taken place about the signature 
of a treaty, the latter gave the following answer :—‘ It is very well for you to talk 
in this manner; you have only to apply to your king, who gives his orders at once, 
and the thing is done; but we have an endless succession of counsellors and autho- 
rities, who must all be consulted, and must all approve, hefore any measure can he 
carried into effect.” 
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treachery and famine threw into their 
hands. 

When the Turks at last got ready 
with their cumbrous _ preparations, 
they sent two, so called, armies into 
the Morea. The Greeks, who never 
dreamed of fighting, fled the field in 
every. direction, and concealed them- 
selves in fastnesses of rocks and forests, 
leaving the Turks undisputed masters 
of the open country. The Moslem 
warriors first laid it waste, and then 
abandoned it, for want of supplies. 
“ Allah has not ordained that we are to 
slay the Giaurs this time,” said the 
faithful ; “ bere is nothing to eat, less 
to plunder, and no one to fight with ;” 
and, thus consoling themselves, away 
went the turbanned soldadoes, each 
man taking the nearest way to his own 
home,—leaving beys, pachas, and bin- 
bashies to stamp, swear, tear their 
amber-scented beards, and call upon 
the prophet, in useless despair. As 
soon as the enemy departed, the Greeks 
issued from their hiding-places, caught, 
perhaps, a few stragglers who had lost 
their way in the mountains, put them 
to death with frightful tortures, and 
then boasted of victories achieved over 
whole armies. A history of the Greek 
revolution-war has seriously told us, 
that 700 Turks were surprised, while 
fast asleep, by the Greeks, and slain 
accordingly. This story was ,men- 
tioned, on the authority of the work in 
question, at a German table d’héte, at 
which a gentleman, who had served 
with the German corps in Greece, hap- 
pened to be present. On hearing the 
tale of wonder, he burst out into a loud 
fit of laughter, declaring, that “ all 
Greece together could not muster ar- 
mies of sufficient strength and courage 
to face 700 Turks, even though they 
were asleep.” 

The Turkish armies thus continued 
to make occasional, unconnected in- 
roads into the Morea, while their fleets 
relieved the blockaded fortresses ; but 
armies without discipline or organisa- 
tion can produce no lasting results ; and 
every new inroad found the country 
more impoverished, and less capable of 
maintaining the invaders ; who, having 
no means of maintaining themselves, 
soon retired again, destroying whatever 
had before chanced to escape. At last 
Ibrahim Pascha appeared. He had, 
at no time, 7000 men under his com- 
mand ; and Falstaff’s ragged regiment 
must have been a dandy corps, when 
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compared to the Egyptian rabble. But 
they had something which, in the east, 
might pass for discipline. They could 
not, at pleasure, march home across 
the Mediterranean : the stick, the lash, 
and what were called rations, tended to 
keep them together; and though the 
supplies were not very abundant,—con- 
sisting only of beans, olives, some 
grains of rice, to which on grand occa- 
sions a few cheese-parings were libe- 
rally added,—they prevented the men 
from dying of absolute hunger, and 
rendered them independent ofthe mere 
plunder ofan exhausted country. Com- 
pared to a Turkish host, this was al- 
ready a disciplined and well-organised 
army ; and though the Egyptians were 
not over formidable in fight, they could, 
so far, at least, affect a virtue if they had 
it not, as to look at the enemy, and 
bring their muskets to their shoulders 
when taking aim. They were men of 
indomitable bravery, therefore, when 
compared to the Greeks; who, in 
pointing a musket at the enemy, placed 
the butt against the left hip, turned 
away the head, and pulled the trigger 
with the right hand. 

This was not the sort of heroism ca- 
pable of arresting the progress of the 
disciplined Egyptians. Every place 
before which Ibrahim Pascha appeared 
was taken, and the Greeks never 
shewed themselves in the field, except 
to fly at the first advance of the foe. 
Navarin, Tripoliza, Athens, Missanlon- 
gie, were taken. Greece lay prostrate at 
the feet of its former masters, when the 
“ untoward” battle of Navarin, and 
the interference of the allied courts, 
obliged the Turks to acknowledge the 
independence of the country, which 
they had a second time subdued. 

With every disposition to be liberal, 
and well aware of the feeble military 
policy pursued by most British cabi- 
nets, we could not, in conscience, flat- 
ter any Irish rebels with the hope that 
they would find an English govern- 
ment, not even a Whig government, 
acting with the leisurely coolness dis- 
played by the Turks, in their efforts to 
reduce the Greeks. Ireland is not like 
the Morea, a half barren wilderness ; 
but a fertile and well cultivated coun- 
try, abounding in supplies ofall kinds ; 
want could not, therefore, destroy the 
efficiency, or retard the movements, of 
regular armies. Nor do we see from 
whence are to come the allied fleets 
who are to destroy the British navy, 
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Navarino fashion, on the coast of Ire- 
land. And though any rebellion 
against the British government would 
be hailed with delight, from Peters- 

burg to Washington, we may rest as- 

sured that not a single blow would be 

struck in aid of the rebels, nor a single 

guinea furnished to them in their dis- 

tress. No military assistance could be 

furnished while the British fleet ruled 

the waves ;* and as to money, Louis 

Philippe and the Czar, the only persons 

who have any, they know its value too 

well to send it far from home. 

Of the Belgian revolution little need 

be said. The operations of the war 
consisted of a single attack on Brussels, 
made by unsupported infantry who 
were sent into the barricadoed streets 
of a large and strongly-built town, in 

utter forgetfulness that the men could 
neither make battering rams of their 
heads, nor drive their bayonets through 
the thick stone walls of massive houses. 
The British, having already learned this 
by experience, at Buenos Ayres and 
Rosetta, would not be very likely to 
purchase another lesson of the kind in 
[reland, even if we could suppose the 
rebels in possession of any such strongly 
built city. Ofall military operations, 
none can be easier than for a superior 
and well supplied force to reduce an 
ordinary country town, when defended 
by musketry alone; and that, too, 
without having recourse to a certain 
and destructive bombardment. There 
is no post, however difficult in itself, 
from which unopposed artillery cannot 
drive the most resolute defenders ; for, 
however brave men may be, they can 
never be expected to remain long ex- 
posed, without any power of reaction, 
10 the destroying fire of ordnance : and 
where could a rebel army find a well- 
equipped train of artillery, with the 
endless matériel necessary for keep- 
ing it in working order? Unfortified 
towns may be taken, not merely by the 
rapid and levelling power of artillery ; 
but by occupying commanding posts 
and stations so as to separate the defend- 
ers from each other, confine them within 
the very walls of the houses, and render 
all combined action, even for resist- 
ance, utterly impossible. When only 
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defended by infantry, and, above all, 
by undisciplined infantry, towns may 
be hes by corps skilfully posted, 
aud distributed round the place in- 
vested, so as to cut off all communica- 
tion between the blockaded parties and 
the exterior country: in such a case, 
want, dissension, and the cooling ar- 
dour of the deluded victims of agita- 
tion, will soon lead to desertion and 
surrender. The Dutch adopted, how- 
ever, none of these expedients. Hav- 
ing forced their way into some of the 
streets of Brussels, and having, to their 
great surprise, gained nothing by an 
operation from which nothing could be 
expected, they marched away, with 
drums beating and colours flying, leav- 
ing the battle to be fought out by diplo- 
matists,—a worthy mode of concluding 
a military enterprise so feebly con- 
ducted. 

‘The enemies of Britain may always 
count on a fair number of blunders 
being made by the generals and com- 
manders of British troops. Gentlemen 
appointed and promoted by wealth and 
patronage, without regard to talents or 
ability, must be expected to stumble a 
little at times; but it is dangerous to 
calculate on the weakness or folly ofan 
adversary ; and there are, in all ranks 
of the British army, so many men of 
skill, courage, energy, and decision, 
that it would be a hopeless case, in- 
deed, to depend for ultimate success on 
the errors of British officers. We 
should, as before, see faults committed 
that would cost the lives of brave men; 
but we should see nothing like the at- 
tack on Brussels, and should certainly 
be spared the trouble of acknowledging 
the receipt of a single diplomatic note 
in favour of the [Hibernian Republic. 

The contest now carrying on in the 
north of Spain may, perhaps, be quoted 
in proof of what revolted peasants can 
effect against regular troops. It cer- 
tainly proves what the peasants of 
Navarre can effect against the generals 
and soldiers of Spain, but nothing 
more. When Spaniard meets Spaniard, 
then comes, not the tug, but the lag, 
of war indeed ; and, since the immortal 
combat of the Frogs and Mice, nothing 
so feeble as the Carlist and Christino 


* As to the Czar, we have to beg his pardon; for, if we believe Colonel 
Beckwith, he lately sent, by the Marquis of Londonderry, a million sterling to 
England, to help the Tories in corrupting the incorruptible Liberals at the next 


election. 


The gullibility of the Rudical constituencies is absolutely incredible: no 
absurdity seems too gross to be imposed on their ignorance, 
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skirmishing was ever exposed to ridi- 
cule under the serious and afflicting 
name of war. How long the contest 
has lasted, we hardly recollect; but 
certain it is, that not a single bold and 
decisive blow has been attempted dur- 
ing its continuance. The Carlist ge- 
nera!l, Gomez, traversed the whole of 
Spain with only 4000 men,-—met with 
no resistance,—and shewed what could 
be done; but no attempt was made 
to follow up the promising example. 
Next, we had the Carlist besieging the 
open town of Bilboa, for months to- 
gether. Three times did Espartero 
march to its relief, and three times did 
he march back again. Urged on, at 
last, by the English sailors, some Spa- 
nish soldiers allowed themselves to be 
carried over the river in British boats. 
A snow-storm favoured the operation : 
the Christinos on lending, unable to 
see the enemy, ran forward; and the 
very unusual circumstance naturally 
made the Carlists fly. There was but 
little firing, and no fighting; and yet 
it still remains the greatest event of 
the war. But the Carlists have, it 
seems, resisted not only Spanish sol- 
diers, but British soldiers also. They 
have certainly resisted British subjects 
serving as mercenaries in the Spanish 
army, but they have not resisted British 
soldiers ; for they have never had any 
to contend with. We do not use the 
word “ mercenaries ” as a term of re- 
proach, but to designate the description 
of troops of which the legion is com- 
posed. They are not, as they call 
themselves, auxiliaries: the marines 
are auxiliaries, being the troops of one 
nation sent to the aid of another nation. 
The legion are a Spanish corps, com- 
posed of British subjects, but owing 
uo military allegiance to Britain, ex- 
cept what is due by a few of their 
officers, who happen to hold British 
commissions, unconnected with their 
Spanish rank. 
That we must concede to the Carlists 
the credit of having resisted this corps, 
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is certain; but circumstances seem to 
have rendered the task an easy one. 
Not only does the corps appear to 
have been led with extreme feebleness ; 
but they were treated by the Spanish 
government with a degree of meanness 
and treachery which could hardly fail 
to injure, if not to destroy, their effi- 
ciency. Mercenaries have, before now, 
rendered good service; for it is not 
always patriotism alone that brings 
determined soldiers into the field. 
Good pay, good treatment, and the 
prospect of honourable rewards, have 
been found powerful inducements to 
gallant conduct; but when promises 
are the only pay, stripes and starvation 
the only rewards, little, indeed, can be 
expected from the best: and little has 
been effected by the legion. To pass 
over the march to Vittoria, and the 
scene of death and sickness at that 
place, where hundreds—some say, thou- 
sands—were actually allowed to perish, 
in the healthiest part of Spain, for 
want* of food, clothing, and medicines, 
let us say a word on the operations 
round St. Sebastian. 

It is not easy to guess what object 
could be gained by shutting up a whole 
army within the lines of a first-rate 
fortress; for a few battalions might 
have held a place of such strength 
against myriads of those who could 
not even capture the unfortified town 
of Bilboa. The attack of the Carlist 
lines, on the 5th of May, was con- 
ducted in a novel manner altogether. 
A body of new-raised infantry, who 
had hardly ever seen an enemy, were 
sent, without the support of a single 
piece of artillery, to attack a connected 
line of strong intrenchments, while a 
whole train of guns remained inactive 
within the walls of the town. The 
troops, who could neither vault over 
the works nor force musket-balls or 
bayonets through the good parapets 
of the redoubis, were repulsed with 
loss, till fortune brought some English 
war-steamers into the bay. The ships 


* In the debate on Sir H. Hardinge’s motion, some Liberal member told the 
house, in answer to what had been said about the sickness at Vittoria, that the Duke 
of Wellington's army suffered equally from sickness in Estremadura. And this was 
true ; but the Liberal member forgot to add, that Estremadura, with its swamps, was 
the most unhealthy part of Spain ; and that the suffering from sickness was sustained 
in the heat of summer, and at the expiration of a fatiguing campaign, during which 
the troops bad also suffered from Spanish treachery and cowardice. Vittoria is one 
of the healthiest places in Spain; and the Legion should have taken warning from 
the lesson which the British army received after the Talavera campaign. The Duke 


of Wellington never trusted the Spaniards again. 
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no sooner opened their sixty-eight 
pounders against the works and forti- 
tied houses, than the affair was set- 
tled ; the defenders had no artillery, 
and exposed, without any power of re- 
action, to the fire of the steamers, they 
immediately left the field; —a proof 
how easily the victory might have been 
achieved, in the first instance, by the 
proper use of a few guns. 

OF the so-called reconnaissance to- 
wards Fontarabia, little need be said. 
A reconnaissance, which afforded to the 
enemy an opportunity of claiming a 
victory ; and which led to the loss of 
an essential point (the Amazegana) in 
the original position, has certainly 
every appearance of having been most 
unskilfully conducted. 

The repulse of the Carlists, in their 
attack on the lines of St. Sebastian, 
was very well in its way; but those 
who know the Spaniards, will lay no 
great stress on the exploit. How near 
the Carlists may have come to the 
lines, in order to skirmish, we cannot 
say; but nothing short of ocular de- 
monstration will ever convince any 
person, acquainted with Spaniards, that 
a formed body of the troops of that 
nation advanced, in compact order, 
and at the pas de charge, to within fifty 
yards of a hostile breast-work. They 
may, uo doubt, have intended to storm 
the lines,—(we cannot speak of inten- 
tions),—but that they never attempted 
to storm them, is certain. 

And now of Ilernani, the very name 
of which grates harshly on the British 
ear ; for it was the first place that ever 
beheld trained and armed Englishmen 
fly from a fair and open battle-field. 
The error committed in the first attack 
on the lines before St. Sebastian was 
certainly not repeated at Ilernani, as 
there was plenty of efficient artillery 
present. Every thing was going on 
well; shells, rockets, and round-shot, 
were driving the Carlists, who had no 
artillery, from position to position. 
But the conduct of the Spanish go- 
vernment towards the troops had long 
since disgusted them with the service + 
they had got neither pay nor rations ; 
they had, in fact, no object to fight for, 
and ran away the moment danger began 
to thicken around them. Men—or 
brave men, at least—will fight for their 
king, their country, and their religion ; 
they will also fight for their homes, 
hearths, and families —for all that men 
hold dear and sacred on earth. As 
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mercenaries, brave men will fight for 
honour, distifction, and for tangible 
advantages ; but few Englishmen could 
be expected to fight for the satisfaction 
of being starved and flogged in the 
service of Queen Christina. Even the 
stubborn, bull-dog disposition of the 
islanders, which generally prompts them 
to fight without reason, rather than run 
away, lad been worn out by Spanish 
gratitude and Spanish rations. ‘ Pro- 
longed endurance tames the bold ;” 
and the seldiers of the legion had en- 
dured a constant succession of priva- 
tions from the first day of their landing. 
They could hardly fail to hate the ser- 
vice in which they were engaged ; and 
when the soldiers once take a dislike 
to the cause in which they are expected 
to risk life and limb, that cause may 
be looked upon as nearly hopeless. Tac- 
ticians and strategists may shew their 
skill upon paper; adjutant-generals 
and quartermaster-generals may draw 
up plans of operation, make out neat 
returns, and issue right valiant orders, 
“ by command of his excellency ;” but 
the chances are that their efforts will 
be vain: for it is the good will of the 
soldier alone that can give effect to all 
their science; and that good will can 
only be preserved by good and ho- 
nourable treatment. As no Spanish 
government ever fulfilled a promise in 
an honourable manner, the wonder is 
that the troops were embarked in the 
service withoutsome guarantee, from the 
English government, thatthe men should 
be fairly supplied and honestly treated. 

It must further be added, that Biscay 
and Navarre are rugged and mountain- 
ous countries, offering facilities for de- 
fence against unskilful foes; though 
these very obstacles would, perhaps, 
be of a nature to aid the attacks of 
skilful assailants. The people are also, 
to a certain extent, familiar with the 
use of arms. Of the present genera- 
tion it may be said, that 


«* Les combats out été les jeux de leurs 
enfance :” 


they were boys and children during 
the war of Napoleon’s invasion, and 
grew up amid the din of arms. The 
result of the actions fought still shew 
that they are too good Spaniards to be 
very formidable soldiers, for on no oc- 
casion could they follow up success ; 
and, at Hernani, four hundred marines 
covered the retreat of the fugitive 
Christinos, and ehecked the whole of 
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the victorious army, with the loss of 
ouly one man killed and thirty wounded. 
This happy disproportion, between the 
killed and the wounded, proves that all 
the battles fought were only distant skir- 
mishes, in which mere chance conferred 
the victory. At St. Sebastian, good 
fortune brought Lord John Haw’s war- 
steamers into the bay, and the nre of 
their artillery decided the action in fa- 
vour of the Christinos ; at Hernani, a 
bridge, leading from the Carlist posi- 
tion into the rear of the attacking forces, 
was, by some strange chance, left un- 
occupied or uncommanded ;, the as- 
sailed took advantage of this piece of 
good fortune, turned the flank of their 
enemies, who, instead of making a 
simple counter-movement, immediately 
went to the right-about. 

It would be worse than idle to draw 
conclusions from such battles, as to what 
may and may not be achieved in stern 
and serious war. Atthemomentat which 
we are writing, the Christinos are again 
on the advance. They are vastly su- 
perior to their enemies in numbers, 
discipline, and equipment. Owing to 
British non-intervention, they are su- 
perior also in artillery, of which the 
Carlists are almost destitute ; and this 
advantage should alone ensure success 
for them: every chance is thus in their 
favour. But every chance was in their 
favour when fortune decided against 
them at Arlaban, Fontarabia, and Her- 
nani; and as there was not, on those 
occasions, sufficient soldiership to coun- 
teract the frolics of the fickle goddess, 
the result will, in all probability, be 
again left to her sole and uncontrolled 
decision. 

Let us now see what Treland could 
effect, single-handed, against Britain. 
It has neither the swamps nor the 
forests of America; it is without the 
barren fastnesses of the Morea; has 
neither the wild mountains nor the 
armed population of Biscay; and can 
expect as little aid from the fleets and 
armies that liberated Greece and Ame- 
rica, as from the protocols which dis- 
solved the union between Belgium and 
liolland. But it has men. Granted ; 
and brave men, too: but when did 
undisciplined valour, contend success- 
fully against equal valour and superior 
force, aided by skill, discipline, or- 
ganisation, and amply supplied with 
all the matériel which gives strength to 
armies ? 

We must also recollect, that a re- 
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bellion in Ireland would, at the most, 
array only a small portion of the Irish 
people against the established goveru- 
ment. All the Protestants,—all persons 
of wealth, rank, and influence, of what- 
ever persuasion, would remain true to 
their allegiance. A rebellion would 
be confined, therefore, to the poorer 
classes of the Catholic peasantry, guided 
by a few political desperadoes of ruined 
fortunes ; for the leading demagogues 
and agitators would, as usual, be the 
first to abandon and betray the wretched 
victims of their unprincipled arts and 
ambition. The rebels would also be 
ignorant of the use of arms; for, though 
any man can fire a musket, or push a 
pike, the art of combining the action 
of many muskets and of many pikes is 
a very difficult one. All barbarous 
nations possess some rude system of 
tactics, which they derive from their 
ancestors, and which is, in general, 
adapted to the nature of the country 
which they inhabit. The warrior of 
the desert has his long gun and fleet 
steed ; the Indian and the Backwoods- 
man, their sure and stealthy rifles; 
the Highlanders of old could charge 
with shield poised high and claymore 
in hand; the Turks, also, could wield 
their death-dealing scimeters with ter- 
rible effect. 

The civilised European alone has 
no knowledge of tactics or profici- 
ency in arms; he trusts his protection 
to instructed soldiers, and every step 
of civilisation augments the distance 
between the pursuits of the peace- 
ful civilian and of his trained and 
armed defenders; while the progress 
of knowledge naturally extends to 
the science of war, and renders its 
acquisition more difficult and more 
tedious. The British army, in par- 
ticular, has made tremendous progress 
since the rebellion of 1798. At that 
period they were totally destitute of 
confidence and experience: they have 
now tried their strength against the 
best troops in the world, and know 
what they can achieve. In 1798, Ge- 
neral Humbert landed in Ireland, with 
only eighteen hundred French soldiers ; 
gained some advantage over an English 
corps at Castlebar ; advanced far into 
the land; and armies had actually to 
be assembled against him. Now, a 
single battalion of infantry would arrest 
the progress of such a force; and the 
first regiment of dragoons that met 
them on open ground would, if pro- 
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perly led, destroy them at the first 
onset. Cultivation also acts the part 
of the pioneer; and every new road, 
every cleared piece of ground, every 
village, villa, or country-house, facili- 
tates the movements of regular troops. 
In marching towards the Hudson, 
General Burgoyne’s army could at one 
time advance only at the rate of a mile 
a-day ; but troops could now march 
from one end of Ireland to the other, 
at the rate of twenty, or, if necessary, 
at the rate of thirty miles a-day: for 
there is no part of Ireland that may 
not be attained by means of good 
roads, and over fair traversable country. 

All the revolted nations, of whom we 
have been speaking, had fixed and esta- 
blished governments, which they obeyed 
during their revolutionary wars. The 
Americans had a central government, 
composed of very able men, who gave 
a uniform direction to the general af- 
fairs ; the Greeks had a president ; and 
the people of Navarre have at their 
head a sovereign, whose authority they 
acknowledge. Ireland could have no 
central government capable of giving 
a uniform direction to the efforts of 
rebels: there is no part of the country 
that could not be reached by an easy 
march of the nearest troops. The rebel 
armies would, therefore, be only so 
many large robber-bands, plundering 
their way, at chance, through the coun- 
try, for want of regular supplies, and 
uncertain whether the next march 
would bring them in contact with 
friends or foes 

Aud what could rebel armies effect 
in a battle-field against regular troops ? 
The rebels would be without cavalry 
or artillery; their infantry would be 
ill-armed, some with pikes, and some 
with muskets ; discipline would be en- 
tirely wanting, so that no movement 
capable of counteracting a movement 
on the part of the regulars could be 
made. No doubt, some of the rebel 
musketeers could fire their muskets at 
the troops, but the pikemen would in 
the meantime be exposed, without any 
power of reaction, to the shot of their 
enemies; and how long would they 
remain in so enviable a_ situation? 
They would instantly charge, say the 
men of valour. Those who have ever 
witnessed a running fire of musketry 
assert, without much fear of contra- 
diction, that the bravest of undisci- 

lined troops could do no such thing. 
he men who are firing think of no- 
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thing but their firing,— they attend to 
no order; and, unless they run away, 
they will not be made to cease firing. 
The pikemen cannot get through the 
scattered files of musketeers in any 
thing like order; half of them do not 
know what is to be done, and none 
will throw themselves in between the 
fire of friends and foes. If, by any 
unaccountable chance, a charge is 
made, the distance between the active 
and the bold, who are in front, and the 
least active and least bold, who are in 
the rear, is already considerable. Ifa 
man halts, others follow his example, 
without well knowing why or where- 
fore; ifa wounded man falls, he finds 
a number of compassionate friends 
ready to help him to the rear; some 
edge to the right for protection. Some 
to the left; so that, by the time the 
charge has advanced a hundred yards, 
every thing like compactness is broken 
—the leading assailants find themselves 
alriving, unsupported, upon regularly 
formed troops, certain to be struck 
down as they come up, by twos, threes, 
or half-dozens. The natural conse- 
queuce is, that they halt and turn, 
carrying the remnant of the mob along 
with them in their flight. How diffi- 
cult it is to make even the best of re- 
gular troops charge home we shall 
shew, in the words of the celebrated 
Berenhorst, a distinguished German 
writer, who served under Frederick 
the Second. ‘The writings of the 
Chevalier de Volard,” says the author 
in question, “had given the king a 
fancy for close combats, and the troops 
were told to use their bayonets. At 
last, an experiment of the kind was 
tried ; and at the battle of Prague some 
regiments came to the charge. They 
advanced a couple of hundred yards, 
perhaps—then halted, as by one ac- 
cord —- fired their muskets, went to the 
right-about, and, like a swarm of bees 
returning to their beautiful meadows, 
hurried back to the place from whence 
they started. After this, we heard no 
more about charging; and as to the 
Austrians and Russians, they never 
pretended to resort to such a mode of 
fighting.” 

These troops, we shall be told, were 
Prussians, and not Irishmen. True. 
But they were the boldest and best 
disciplined troops of their time: they 
were accustomed to victory, and placed 
the most boundless confidence in them- 
selves and their leaders. Rebel armies 
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will be without discipline, and will be 
without confidence in their leaders. 
We may add our own conviction, that 
it is impossible, under fire, to give an 
undisciplined body of men a simulta- 
neous forward impulse: you cannot 
even make them hear or compre- 
hend an order. The men, if not en- 
gaged in firing, are thinking of them- 
selves, of the shot that are flying and 
striking about, of their wounded com- 
rades going to the rear—of every thing, 
in fact, except the commands of their 
unknown officers. During the late war, 
the French never succeeded, flushed as 
they were with victory, in making their 
infantry soldiers close with the enemy : 
the men always halted at a certain dis- 
tance, and began to fire. And the pre- 
sent writer can mention at least one 
instance of similar conduct on the part 
of British troops. A charge was com- 
manded, and a forward rush made; 
but the enemy did not run away as 
soon as the soldiers expected. The 
consequence was that they all halted, 
as if by order, and began to fire. As 
the foe was not above twenty or thirty 
yards distant, he thought the salutation 
too warm, and gave way. This is say- 
ing nothing of the fact, that regular 
troops need not receive a charge, 
unless so disposed : it would be easy 
for them to evade any onset made by 
undisciplined bodies, without in the 
least injuring their own formation. It 
is saying nothing of the havoc that a 
few horsemen would make in the ranks 
of the disordered assailants. On open 
ground, undisciplined bodies of infan- 
try would be kept in compact masses 
by the presence of the regular cavalry, 
and would thus be handed over, de- 
fencelessly, to the fire of musketry or 
artillery. On broken ground, the most 
commanding point could be seized by 
the regular infantry, under the unop- 
posed and sweeping fire of grape and 
cannister. 

Whatever stops a musket-ball, checks 
in a great measure the progress of mo- 
dern infantry, who act by their fire only. 
The rebels, being all infantry, could 
not, therefore, capture the most ordi- 
naty field-work. A barricadoed, and 
well-defended country-house, would 
defy a thousand of them; for, in the 
face of well plied muskets, they could 
not force an entrance. On the other 
hand, they could not hold the strongest 
post of the kind against a few ordinary 
field-pieces. When houses, villages, 
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entrenchments, or marked positions, 
are to be defended by undisciplined 
troops, the walls, the parapets of the 
works, and the natural obstacles of the 
ground, point out to the defenders the 
lines which they have to occupy ; and, 
except against the resistless fire of ar- 
tillery, undisciplined men may, at times, 
defend such posts with considerable 
effect. But on open ground the case 
is totally different. The regulars can 
with ease move round and round the 
irregulars; can look for feeble points, 
and strike at leisure; while their ad- 
versaries cannot make the slightest 
counter-movement, without the cer- 
tainty of getting into helpless con- 
fusion — the first step to destruction. 
A few shot thrown into such a mob 
causes every musket to be fired,—-whe- 
ther at friend or foe signifies little; 
and the men in front, hearing those in 
the rear fire, instantly take to flight. 
It is only by long training and practice 
that the many can learn to move with 
accuracy at the will of the one; and 
without that knowledge numbers only 
hasten confusion, and augment the loss 
that is sure to follow. 

But a guerilla war is, it seems, the 
war for rebels. The so much lauded 
Spanish guerillas lost their country, 
from the Pyrenees to Cadiz; and left 
the reconquest of it to English soldiers. 
Guerillas may aid a regular force, as 
they did in Spain, but they can effect 
little by themselves; and in a small 
and open country, like Ireland, they 
can effect absolutely nothing. Their 
mode of acting is simply this — they 
issue from fastnesses and places of con- 
cealment, and fall unexpectedly upon 
small and detached bodies of the 
enemy ;— dispersing, or flying again to 
their hiding holes, as soon as they are 
set upon by forces too strong to be 
contended with. But in Ireland sucha 
species of warfare cannot be carried on : 
the country is too small and too open. 
Regular troops can traverse it in every 
direction ; and, by the aid of cavalry, 
fugitive bands might be arrested at 
every turn, before they could reach 
distant places of security. 

Like every other country, Ireland has, 
no doubt, many places in which a few 
offenders against the law, may conceal 
themselves from pursuit; but it has 
no places in which armed bodies could 
find food,— together with shelter and 
security from active and vigilant troops. 
Iveland, we shall be told, has bogs: 




































































but they are not always at hand; and 
if they are to be depended upon for 
protection, the guerilla warfare must 
be confined to the very edges of the 
swamps. There is no hog in Ireland 
so large, or so situated, that it may not 
be easily watched by a few well-posted 
detachments of regular troops ; and any 
rebel force taking refuge in so cooling 
a situation would, at the expiration of 
a few days, be very glad to exchange 
all the “ pride, pomp, and circum- 
stance” of rebel war, for a mess of 
pottage. What is a mighty swamp to 
a duck-hunter, toiling in his vocation 
between a good breakfast and a better 
dinner, is a poor affair to the trained 
and practical soldier. 

We must also bear in mind the 
effects that would be produced, even 
on the Catholic peasantry, by the 
crimes and excesses of which rebel 
armies could not fail to be guilty. 
Independent of the natural ferocity 
always to be found in large bodies of 
men, and which, unrestrained by dis- 
cipline, would break out on every oc- 
casion, the necessity of living by plun- 
der, would soon excite against the 
rebels the hatred of all those who 
might not themselves bein arms. And, 
as every person would know. that ihe 
vengeance of the law could now fall 
only on principal offenders and insti- 
gators te mischief,and that the deluded 
victims of agitation would be sent 
home, to repent of their crimes and 
their follies; there would be no hesita- 
tion in aiding the pursuit of the plun- 
dering and destroying patriots. 

It were a waste of words to continue 
these explanations any further; but it 
is right to put the ignorant on their 
guard, and to expose the falsehood and 
dangerous misrepresentation of ambi- 
tious demagogues, who appeal to Greece 
and America for proofs of what could 
be effected in Ireland ; and talk of the 
rocks, glens, and mountains of an open, 
and every where accessible country, as 
obstacles capable of arresting the march 
of tried and skilful soldiers. No one has 
expressed himself stronger, or in more 
direct terms, against the present system 
of tactics than the writer of these 
pages; but no one possessed of the 
slightest knowledge of war, and of 
human nature, into which war gives, 
perhaps, the best insight, can for a mo- 
ment entertain an idea so wild and vi- 
sionaty, as to suppose unorganised 
numbers capable of contending, suc- 
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cessfully, against disciplined soldiers. 
That regular troops have, owing to im- 
becile management, been defeated by 
mobs, is most true, and such things may 
happen again,—troops may even defeat 
themselves ; but, with the most ordi- 
nary conduct on their part, nothing but 
ruin and destruction can await their 
unhappy and misguided foes. As the 
mountain of sand, composed of millions 
of unconnected particles, destitute of 
links capable of binding them together 
for mutual support, is scattered by the 
fiery blast of the simoom, even so must 
all unorganised multitudes, however 
brave and numerous, give way before 
warriors habituated to the contempla- 
tion of danger, combined and guided 
by the hands of discipline, that nerve 
the arm of the one with the strength 
resulting from the conscious support of 
thousands, and give to thousands the 
speed, direction, and uniform action of 
the one. 

The Irish agitators have, as yet, en- 
joyed only the satisfaction of covering 
their country with gaols and jibbets, 
and of spreading through a land of 
beauty the crimes, sorrows, and suf- 
ferings too surely indicated by such 
melancholy structures. <A civil war 
would cause the march of desolation to 
be carried on upon a grander and more 
striking scale. Harvests trampled down, 
villages laid in ashes, priests and pea- 
sants slaughtered in the rage of spoil 
and plunder, women and children con- 
sumed amid the flames of their burning 
homes, renewed scenes like those of 
Skilabogue and Wexford, would fur- 
nish more striking themes for harangues 
and lamentations, than the poor scuf- 
fles, leading only to the murder of 
some tithe-proctor, or straggling police- 
man. But, however anxious gentlemen 
may be to change the farce of Orange 
conspiracies for some more dramatic 
subject, Britain must recollect that a 
civil war in Ireland would in so far be 
a death-struggle, that the independence 
of Ireland would be a death-blow to 
the peace and tranquillity of the em- 
pire. 

As an independent country, Ireland 
would be a citadel, or téle-de-pont, 
from whence the forces of France, 
Spain, and America,—whenever the lat- 
ter country should be strong enough to 
carry on distant military operations,-— 
could assail our shores, and strike at 
the very root of our life and power. 
Her excellent southern and western 
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harbours might receive the armaments 
of our enemies; her rich soil would 
refresh, her resources equip them, and 
her eastern ports would send them forth 
against any part of our long and inde- 
fensible coast, from Cape Wrath to the 
Land’s End. Without a navy, but 
merely by the aid of a few miserable 
privateers, she might effectually block- 
ade Glasgow, Liverpool, and Bristol, 
—rendering St. George’s Channel al- 
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most useless for commercial purposes, 
and endangering even the whole of our 
western navigation. Ireland, as a se- 
arate state, would be a shield in the 
ands of our enemies, beneath the 
shelter of which a sword might be 
constantly kept pointed at the very 
heart of the empire: and a rebellion, 
being the first step leading to such a 
position, must, therefore, be resisted 
* unto death !” 


SONNET. 


THE RESURRECTION. 


As when some pilgrim, at noon’s sultry hour, 
Faint with the heat, and half his journey done, 
Turns from his path the melting rays to shun, 

And seeks the shade which matted woods embower ; 
And there, at ease reclined, doth find relief, 

Yielding himself to slumber’s welcome sway ; — 

Then, waking, all refreshed, brusheth away 
From off his brow a withered forest leaf: 

Een with like ease did our Redeemer dear 
With gentle touch the “ great stone” waft aside, 

That barred the entrance of the sepulchre ;— 
What time his soul, o’er Hades glorified, 

Returning, whispered in His death-cold ear, 


* Let us arise and go ! 


Lo, I am here !” 






























































Party politics are altogether consti- 
tutional. As a man thinketh in his 
heart, so is he; and for one that. thinks 
with his head, there are millions who 
think with their hearts. While, there- 
fore, the present moral varieties of the 
human species continue to exist, there 
will continue, also, the same essential 
varieties in political partizanship. 
Tories, Whigs, and Radicals, are three 
words which belong to the British 
Empire, but they express things which 
belong to all empires. The elements 
which fermented in the Roman repub- 
lic, the materials which composed the 
restless democracies of Greece, exist 
still in modern states, and the one or 
other gains ascendency at different 
times, according to circumstances over 
which, perhaps, man has less control 
than he imagines. Who knows the 
principles which regulate the seasons 
of the year ; and why it is that the sum- 
mer sky is sometimes deformed with 
clouds, and our fields are saturated 
with chilling rains, and why, at other 
times, the bright sky holds its cloudless 
blue, and summer looks like itself? 
And who, in like manner, can say, on 
what depends the occasional outbreak- 
ing of the elements of political disorder 
and disorganisation? Some little elu- 
cidation of the matter may be found in 
referring political opinions to the ua- 
tural and constitutional character of the 
mind; by shewing that some men are 
Tories, some are Whigs, some are 
Radicals, by nature. This will let us 
into the philosophy of party politics ; 
and it may, perhaps, be a little guide 
to our hopes of the restoration “of a 
right spirit among us. Moreover, it 
may be the means of explaining some 
matters which might otherwise be per- 
plexing to us; for it will tend greatly 
to elucidate the theory of revolutions, 
and to illustrate their use as instru- 
ments of political regeneration, or 
means of political punishment. 

Our speculations will be facilitated 
by the following arrangement of our 
materials. First, we must consider, 
what are those essential characteristics 
of mind, which constitute a man na- 
turally a Tory, a Whig, or a Radical! 
Secondly, what are the circumstances 
which in many instances prevent or 
impede this developement of character. 
And, thirdly, what are the consequences 
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of this impediment to the full deve- 
lopement of the political character. 

The first inquiry, is into those essen- 
tial characteristics of mind, which con- 
stitute a man naturally a Tory, a Whig, 
ora Radical. These are three general 
divisions, but they melt into one another 
as do the colours of the rainbow; for 
though you may classify human minds 
according to any given moral or intel- 
lectual arrangement, yet there will be 
points in which the adjacent classes 
will intermingle with each other. Thus 
you will find some Tories who are 
very little better than Whigs, and some 
Whigs almost as good as Tories; and 
again, there are Whigs whom you can 
scarcely distinguish from Radicals. 
Now it is as clear as light, that some 
men are natutally of a rude and rug- 
ged temperament ; bold, blusteriag, 
and reckless; able by their muscular 
strength, not only to protect that which 
is their own, but to invade that which 
is another's; they care nothing for, and 
they understand nothing of, the orna- 
ments of being, the moral and intel- 
lectual graces and embellishments of 
life ; they are so intensely animal, that 
they care nothing for the spiritual: yet 
they are not stupid, they have a kind 
of mother wit, a degree of shrewdness, 
whic h, answering all their purpose, they 
regard as the only true wisdom. These 
men ~regarding the animal existence 
as the chief object of their concern— 
are eminently utilitarians: that which 
clothes and feeds them, is all that, in 
their view, is useful. They have no 
other notion of the dignity of human 
nature, than as a swaggering assump- 
tion over horses, asses, cats, dogs, 
fishes, and fowls. They, however, are 
not without pride, but it is of a gross 
and rank kind; they are proud of 
their animal wisdom; and they think 
that all which has nothing to do with 
the animal man is mere moonshine 
and shadow; and they, accordingly, 
look down with much contempt on 
such as are affected by these shadows. 
They are thorough materialists, and 
know nothing. of the use of mind, save 
as an instrument to chronicle and ar- 
range facts concerning the material 
world. ‘Taking up the subject of poli- 
tics in general, these men do not ab- 
solutely deny the utility of the social 
state ; but, as there are many things in 
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the composition of society which they 
do not understand, they regard all these 
things as stark naught, and downright 
nonsense. Of course, they have no 
respect for rank or title, unless they 
happen to possess it themselves; and 
then the arrogance with which they 
exact homage from those below them, 
is only equalled by the insolence with 
which they refuse it to those above 
them. Persons of this description 
abound in all political communities ; 
they are the azotic gas of the social 
atmosphere. ‘Their peculiarities are 
diversely developed according to the 
situation into which they may happen 
to be thrown. They may exist in great 
numbers, and yet be for a while per- 
fectly innoxious: they are like the 
mud at the bottom of a clear stream, 
they must be stirred up in order to 
render the water turbid. These people 
form the party called RapicaL, or 
ULTRA-LIBERAL. They niay be found 
in every class of society, from the very 
highest to the very lowest; but they 
more particularly belong to the latter. 
If one of them should happen to be 
placed on a throne, he becomes a 
citizen king. If one should be found 
among the nebility, he sympathises 
with his own sect of every degree; he 
has an aptitude to convert kings into 
citizens and citizens into kings. He 
likes his own high rank, because it lifis 
him up to trample upon those otherwise 
above him; and thus he conciliates 
the untitled Liberals, aad reconciles 
them to his own rank and title, inas- 
much as they afford him an opportunity 
of treating with disdain the rank and 
title of others. Regarding—as he na- 
turally does, from his constitutional 
radicalism —-all objects as useful, only 
so far as they minister to his own phy- 
sical and tangible advantage, he culti- 
vates his own rank for the sake of the 
benefits of a physical nature which 
cleave to it; and by all those who 
cannot see farther than their noses, he 
is called a very enlightened man. 
Stupid people, who fancy that the 
noise of the rabble should be law, 
think that such enlightened men in the 
class of nobles are the means of pre- 
serving nobility in existence; but think 
wrongly, for nobility is never more en- 
dangered than when it numbers many 
such in its ranks. But in the class 
of nobility, the pure and utter Radical 
scarcely can exist: it is generally 
softened down into that special in- 
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anity called Whiggery. Between 
Whiggery and Radicalism there is 
scarcely a pin to choose, morally speak- 
ing; in truth, we may well define the 
two thus:—a Radical is an honest 
Whig, and a Whig is a shuffling Radi- 
cal. Indeed, when the term Whig was 
first known, the word Radical was 
totally unknown, and for many years 
after; nor was it till the Whigs had 
proved their utter shallowness, empti- 
ness, hypocrisy, and selfishness, as 
friends of the people, or, more properly 
speaking, as instigators of the populace, 
that the modern word Radical sprung 
up; for the rabble being tired of friends 
that were no friends, determined on 
being their own friends, and to set up 
a party for themselves. 

The spirit of the two parties, howe 
ever, is precisely alike, for take the 
matter up in whatever light you will, 
it will be seen that both are contending 
for the same object— the disruption of 
existing institations, the destruction of 
existing authorities. ‘This lets us com- 
pletely into the mystery of liberalism, 
which has for its basis an excessive 
conceit, founded on a not uncommon 
mistake; for as that which is near at 
hand seems much larger than that 
which is far off, every man thinks more 
highly of his own wisdom than he 
does of the wisdom of his ancestors; 
this is particularly the case with those 
who, as we observed before, cannot 
see farther than their noses; but it 
is really a very great mistake into which 
some have fallen, viz. to think that 
the wisdom of the species is not greater 
than the wisdom of an individual, or 
that the wisdom of many generations 
does not excced the wisdom of one 
generation. No individual can think 
without passion, nor, indeed, does the 
species think without passion ; but the 
species thinks with many opposing pas- 
sions, which, neutralising one another, 
leave a residuum, which, in comparison 
with the thinkings of an individual, 
may be styled pure reason. ‘The same 
thing, « for tior2, may be said of the result 
of the thinkings of many generations. 
Legislation is, in most cases, experi- 
mental— an evil may be seen, felt, and 
acknowledged, but it may not be so 
easy to devise a remedy: easy enough 
it may be to propose one, easy enough 
it may be to prate plausibly of its ap- 
propriateness, but no one can predict 
all the consequences of a new law, no 
one can say, that a remedy for one 
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evil may not be the cause of two evils 
—each greater, perhaps, than that 
which is removed, No legislative ex- 
periment can be properly perfected in 
one generation. But the spirit of 
liberalism, is to see nothing but folly 
in all past generations, and nothing 
but wisdom in the present. Here, 
then, are two elements of liberalism, 
viz. an essential rudeness of mind in- 
capable of understanding the utility 
of ornament, and an overweening self- 
conceit. 

Another element connected with 
these two, if not springing from them, 
is that which is called the spirit of in- 
dependence. This spirit of inde- 
pendence is altogether a piece of 
quackery and sheer pretence. It is 
that kind of assumption, which marks 
what is described as the sturdy re- 
publican. The ouly really independent 
man that we have ever heard or read of, 
was Alexander Selkirk, in the island of 
Juan Fernandez, and he was mightily 
glad to get rid of his independence. 
The poet Cowper, has stated very 
clearly wherein consisted Alexander 
Selkirk’s independence : — 


«© T am monarch of all I survey, 

My right there is none to dispute, 
From the centre all round to the sea, 

I am lord of the fowl and the brute.” 


Yes, of all that he could catch; but 
the rest were as independent of him as 
he of them. There can be no inde- 
pendence in a social state. The most 
absolute monarchs are not perfectly 
absolute: they only domineer by suf- 
ferance; they are not entirely inde- 
pendent. But the liberal will tell you, 
that the independence which he desires, 
and of which he makes his boast, is 
pure personal freedom, neither domi- 
neering over others, nor suffering others 
to domineer over him. Now, begging 
the liberal’s pardon, this statement is 
one-tenth lie, and nine-tenths nonsense. 
It is a lie to say that the liberal does 
not seek to domineer over others, for 
the very impatience of authority arises 
from a desire to command; and the 
despotism of the liberals, where they 
have had the power to command, has 
been proverbial for ages. Moreover, 
how observable it is, that where inferior 
persons are placed in office, as Dog- 
berry in the constableship, they are 
always the most tenacious of their 
authority, and most oppressive in the 
execution of their office; because they 
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come out of the class that is essentially 
Radical. Furthermore, it is nonsense 
to talk about independence in a state 
of society : we cannot, in the nature of 
things, be our own masters without 
being masters of others too; we cannot 
absolutely regulate our own movements. 
Let a whole Strand-full of people take 
it in their heads to become inde- 
pendent all on a sudden, — they would 
either knock one another down, or pre- 
sently come to a stand-still; and, as it 
is with the movements of people walk- 
ing in the streets, so it is with them in 
every relation of life—they must give 
way one to another, and their move- 
ments must be regulated one by ano- 
ther. 

Another manifestation of the rude- 
ness and conceit which go to form the 
essential character of the liberal, is the 
stupidity with which they use the word 
rights. This word, by virtue of having 
no meaning, or by being used in a 
sense directly the reverse of true, has 
been mightily acceptable to the liberal 
party. So the title of the Rights of 
Man became exceedingly taking, and 
not a few who ought to have known 
better, were completely gulled by it. 
It may be here parenthetically remark- 
ed, that there is a little spice of contra- 
diction between the two favourite slang 
words, liberal and rights: the one 
speaks of that which is free and unde- 
fined and unconfined ; the other, of that 
which is positive, limited, definite, and 
confined ; he that is a great stickler for 
his rights cannot be called liberal. 
But let that pass, and to proceed. 
The Liberal, we say, manifests his 
stupidity, by the use of the word rights. 
There can be no rights antecedent to, 
or independent of law. Alexander 
Selkirk, in the island of Juan Fernan- 
dez, had right enough to all that he 
could lay his hands upon, so long as 
there was none to dispute his right; 
but if a ship-load of hungry men had 
been landed on his island, they would 
not have asked his leave to kill game 
or to gather fruit from the trees. 
Alexander Selkirk might have written 
a quarto volume to prove and establish 
his rights, but they would have paid 
no heed to it, had he been ever so 
eloquent in his declamation, or ever so 
logical in his reasoning. For that 
which is right there must be a standard, 
a certain rule; and to establish that 
standard, to lay down that rule, there 
must be a certain power and authority. 
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Antecedent to law, man has no other 
right than that of might; but subse- 
quent to law, he has the right which 
law gives him. Itis a favourite crotch- 
et, however, with persons of the de- 
scription here referred to, to find out 
a certain abstract principle of right, 
antecedent to all law, human or di- 
vine. If, indeed, there were any such 
universal abstract principle, there would 
be no difficulty in knowing and under- 
standing it; but as there is not, every 
individual who goes about to discover 
and comment upon it, makes a system 
altogether his own, and differing in 
many, and perhaps in all, respects 
from his neighbours; so that at last 
one is puzzled to judge, among the 
multiplicity of rights, which is the right 
ight, and which is the wrong right. 
Justice is another word with which 
certain tricks of logical legerdemain are 
played by conceited -and stupid men. 
we use the words conceited and stupid 
together, in application to the same 
individual, advisedly; for though the 
one indicates a degree of quickness 
and the other a degree of slowness, they 
are not entirely incongruous, but form 
a kind of inteHectual parallel with the 
stand-still motion of the squirrel turn- 
ing round in his wire cage—his motion 
is marvellously rapid, his progress ab- 
solutely nothing. Just as Thomas 
aine caught the people by his Righis 
of Man, so did William Godwin take 
hold of the ear of credulity by his 
Political Justice. In the judgment of 
some, it may appear little less than 
blasphemy to call either of these men 
stupid; and yet, were they not stupid 
if they thought to produce a revolution 
in human affairs by means of their 
books? and if they did not expect to 
effect a change in the aspectof humanity, 
were they not worse than stupid to 
publish their books? Justice signifies 
something commanded; a command 
implies the existence and authority of 
acommander. But justice, like right, 
is supposed to have a kind of shadowy 
existence independent of the Creator 
and of the creation ; and they are both 
regarded, by speculative men, much 
after the manner that fate was by the 
polytheist and idolaters of old. In the 
use of the words right and justice, as 
expressing a certain eternal abstract 
principle, independent of and superior 
to God and man, conceited people have 
it in their power to be playing per- 
petual tricks of yevolution ; for once 





concede to them that such a principle 
has an existence in verdé natura, they 
will have no difficulty in finding out 
what the principle is, and they will, 
also, take especial care to find it to be 
something that shall admirably well 
subserve their own purposes. Surely 
there is an immensity of conceit and 
stupidity too, in the assumption of a 
principle antecedent to the Deity— 
that is to say, of a something ante- 
cedent to the Eternal, and independent 
of the Omnipotent; but he that thinks 
himself wiser than all men, will not 
be content to think himself less wise 
than God. But conceit and stupidity 
are the easily besetting sin and infirmity 
of too many of the human race, of 
which they are not to be cured but by 
much experience; and because God 
has given them the capacity to know 
what is right and just in the little 
sphere of their own small existence, 
they think that they can grasp the 
infinitude of right and justice ; because 
they have light enough to guide them 
in their own narrow chambers, they 
fancy that they have sufficient to en- 
lighten the universe. 

Does it not now appear that liberal- 
ism is constitutional—bound up in 
the heart and feelings of a certain de- 
scription of persons! Furthermore, 
what a curious and markworthy fact it 
is, that people so apparently antago- 
nistical as the sneering atheist and the 
sour fanatic, should unite in the senti- 
ment of political liberalism ; yet, if you 
take into consideration the basis on 
which we suppose political liberalism 
to be built, or, to use another and, per- 
haps, a better figure, if you consider 
the elements of which it is composed 
to be rudeness, conceit, and stupidity, 
you will see that the rugged and sour 
fanatic, and the materialist, utilitarian, 
and atheist, have much in common of 
these elements ; and, indeed, that they 
are not really so antagonistical as they 
seem, for they often go across from the 
one to the other by a kind of north- 
west passage. It is worth while here 
to observe —and we do not think it a 
digression — how curiously the Creator 
provides all animals, even the most 
noxious, with the instinct of self-pre- 
servation. This instinct the liberal 
exhibits in his eagerness to vilify, in 
order to nullify or utterly to annihilate, 
classical literature. We verily believe, 
that the liberal does not act from any 
knowledge or calculation when he 
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endeavours to subvert classical litera- 
ture, he proceeds merely upon instinct 
—he hates it, but he knows not why. 
Hlis antipathy to it, however, is very 
natural, for it is the instrament by 
which the past gives instruction to the 
present time. “If, we repudiate the 
study of the language and literature of 
Greece and Rome, we cut off our con- 
nexion with past ages, and there is left 
us no full-length portraiture of national 
polity. Translations now exist; but 
they would not long remain in existence 
if the original languages themselves 
ceased to be studied, or if they were 
driven down into an inferior rank in 
the gradation of importance. It is a 
piece of utter absurdity, only to be 
attributed to the stupidity and conceit 
which form the essence of liberalism, 
to find fault with the prevailing system 
of academic education, because it con- 
sists mainly of classics and mathe- 
matics ; whereas, these two are the 
natural foundation of all knowledge, 
viz. the classics are the basis of the 
knowledge of mind, and the mathe- 
matics are the basis of the knowledge 
of matter. 

Although there be three party names 
in this country, yet there are but two 
general divisions of ote feeling, viz. 
the Conservative and the Liberal; and 
the distinction between them is, that 
the Conservative would avail itself of 
past experience, but the Liberal thinks 
its own wisdom sufficient for all the 
purposes of legislation; and thinks, 
also, so very highly of its own wisdom, 
as to aim at the demolition of all that 
has been done by preceding genera- 
tions. Clearly, therefore, the diversity 
of political opinion, and the opposite 
parties into which politicians are divi- 
ded, must be owing to diversity of 
mental constitution. Without asking 
what a man’s political opinions are, 
you may know to which party he 
belongs if you know his mental tem- 
perament and constitution. Suppose, 
now, we try a few specimens, In the 
first place, we will take a gentleman of 
courteous demeanour, iicat in his dress, 
quiet in his general style and manner, 
not much addicted to disputation, re- 
spectful to rank, mindful of his own, 
but not arrogantly so, not rejoicing in 
any singularities, attentive to his own 
business or occupation, delighting in 
polite literature. To what party does 
this gentleman belong! He is no 
politician. Certainly he is not; but 
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can you fancy him to be a Radical? 
Now we will take another; a gentle- 
man of lofty bearing, of unquestionable 
politeness, but with a little spice of 
dogmatism, impatient of contradiction, 
tenacious of his claims, unbending and 
somewhat fidgety in the matter of 
dignity -— well, we need not go any far- 
ther, every body sees with half an eye 
that this can be no other than a Whig. 
Take a third specimen: a gentleman 
not overdone with politeness, blustering 
and self-important, listening to no- 
body’s talk but his own, fancying all 
his assertions to be demonsirations, if 
rich, purse-proud, and fancying that 
money will buy all things, fancying, 
also, that nothing is worth any thing 
which is not worth money, having no 
acquaintance with history — or no 
more than may be picked up at a 
classical and commercial seminary in 
the vicinity of the metropolis, where 
coaches pass three times a day— 
wondering why every one cannot do as 
he likes without being interfered with 
by others ; this ge ntleman is a Radical. 
But we are told that in all parties there 
are varieties of character: we know it, 
and to unfold these is one of the objects 
of these remarks. So let us proceed to 
the next step. 

Secondly, what are tiie circumstances 
which prevent or impede the full de- 
velopement of the political character? 
The reader cannot have forgotten the 
paragraph which he has just finished ; 
he remembers, therefore, that in it, we 
have mentioned three political varieties, 
giving to the first the character of being 
no politician. That, of course, is the 
Conservative, or the Tory as he used to 
he called. The Tory has been from 
circumstances, no politician— that is 
to say, he has left the helm to those 
whose business it was to attend to it. 
Who that recollects the latter end of 
the last century, and the beginning of 
the present, does not kuow that when 
a man was called a great politician, he 


was in nine cases out of ten a demo- 
crat, a reformer! The general Tory 


habit of acquiescence, accounts for the 
languor of the party, now that it be- 
hoves them to become politicians. 
Individuals have, indeed, exerted them- 
selves manfully to expose the sophis- 
tries and to oppose the machinations of 
those, who are seeking to disorganize 
society for the sake of experiment, but 
the whole conservative mass is com- 
paratively still, and that from habit. 
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The present ministry owe their con- 
tinuance in office to the conservative 
spirit; for many of their supporters 
calling themselves Whigs, and fancy- 
ing themselves such, have, in reality, a 
constitutional conservatism of mind, 
but have not perception quite strong 
enough to discern the destructive ten- 
dency of concession. ‘There is un- 
doubtedly a difference observable be- 
tween the clamourers for change and 
the conceders to the clamourers, yet 
they have this in common, that they 
have both learned but little from the 
history of the past, and that both dis- 
play a lamentable ignorance of human 
nature. Never has it been verified by 
the history of mankind, that revolu- 
tionary and subversive movements have 
been productive of the blessings which 
men of restless minds have promised 
themselves; and never bas it by ex- 
perience been found, that the demands 
of those who have cried out for change 
have been abated by concession; but, 
on the other hand, historical record is 
unanimous in shewing, that the move- 
ments which conceited men have made 
for the purpose of obtaining what they 
call liberty, have terminated in anarchy 
and despotism, and that every con- 
cession that is made to clamour, merely 
as clamour, has only emboldened the 
noisy and the discontented to make 
greater demands, We are very sure that 
if, at this moment, every concession 
were made to the petitions and de- 
mands of the liberal people of this 
kingdom, they would forthwith get up 
a new set of grievances, and would 
clamour for more changes still. In- 
deed, were you to give the liberals a 
political carfe blanche, they could not 
please themselves; and we are, also, 
quite as sure, that if at this moment a 
decided and obstinate stand were made 


against all further concessions, and if 


a determination were shewn to pre- 
serve what yet remains of the constitu- 
tion, the clamourers would be very 
saucy for a little while, but their noise 
would soon abate, and parchment 
would be converted to a much better 
use than petitioning. But this cannot 
be, and for this reason, that they who 
should have set the example of resist- 
ance to innovation, did themselves fall 
into the error of concession. If Catho- 
lic emancipation had been good for the 
state, it should have been granted with- 
out clamour: if not for the state’s good, 
no clamour should have extorted it. In 
addition to the habit of acquiescence, 
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which renders conservative principles 
rather passive than active, there is 
another circumstance which prevents 
conservatism from appearing in its 
true character. The Liberal reproaches 
the Conservative as being the enemy of 
all improvement, and the blind worship- 
per of ancient and useless institutions ; 
but the Conservative is placed under 
the necessity of opposing change, be- 
cause of the reckless haste with which 
the liberal would alter all things. The 
Conservative loves improvement, but is 
compelled to seem obstinate in ad- 
hering to all existing institutions, be- 
cause the Liberal would be everlastingly 
changing. ‘There never was a more 
striking instance of the blundering 
impetuosity of the liberals after change, 
than in the language of the party 
during the progress of the Reform Bill. 
They were in such a scandalous hurry, 
that they would fain have changed the 
whole aspect of the nation by one 
evening's debate, or rather without any 
debate at all; and every body knows 
that amongst the myriads who where 
yelping for the “ bill, the whole bill, and 
nothing but the bill,” there was not one 
in a hundred that knew what the bill 
was, nor one in a thousand that knew 
on what principle it was founded. The 
only tenable principle on which that 
or any similar bill could have been 
passed, would have been something to 
the following effect: —That whereas 
during the last century, or since the 
accession of the Brunswick family to 
the throne, or since the glorious revo- 
lution of 1688, the increase of the 
power of the crown and of the aristo- 
cracy had been so great, as to render 
the House of Commons a mere nullity, 
and, altorc:her, to endanger the liber- 
ties of the people; it was, therefore, 
necessary, in order to preserve the 
balance of the three estates, immedi- 
ately to give an additional power to the 
populace in the common’s house of 
parliament. If this had been the case, 
there would have been some plausi- 
bility in the brutal and stupid haste 
with which the liberals attempted to 
bluster the bill through the house; but 
the fact was totally the reverse, for the 
popular power in the lower house had 
already begun to assimilate the govern- 
ment to a republic ; and, as matters now 
stand, there is a vacant chair for a 
protector, whenever he may be bold 
enough to place himself in it. The 
political character of the conservative 
cannot, therefore, be fully developed, 
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because, though not essentially hostile 
to improvement, it is accidentally and 
continually compelled to be standing 
up against change. 

But there is one more circumstance 
which prevents the developement of 
political character, and that is, that by 
the accident of birth and connexion, 
the parties are intermixed. Many a 
man is in a party to which he belongs 
not by essential character, but by 
situation or birth. So when we attempt 
to give a definition of a Tory, a Whig, 
or a Radical, however correctly in the 
abstract the definition may be formed, 
and however applicable it may be to 
the general operation of the principles 
of the party, there may be always 
quoted against it a very numerous cata- 
logue of individuals, to whom the general 
characteristics do notapply. The truth 
is, that they are in the party, but not 
of the party. 

From the above remarks, we come 
naturally to our third point of inquiry, 
viz. what are the consequences of this 
impediment to the full developement 
of the political character. It may be 
said, and will be, no doubt, by many 
who read this paper, that if there be 
this misplacement of individuals in the 
several parties, there may be as many 
misplaced in one party as in another, 
and therefore there is but a kind of pair- 
ing off, so that the loss and gain may be 
set one against the other ; or that if any 
evil be produced to the conservative 
party, by the accidental infusion of 

iberals, an equal degree of good will 
be produced to the Liberal or Radical 
party, by the accidental infusion of 
constitutional Conservatives. No such 
thing, but quite the reverse: the mis- 
placement is productive of evil only. 
The Liberals do harm mixed up with 
the Conservatives; the Conservatives do 
no good mixed up with the Liberals, 
but are rather instrumental in increasing 
the power of the Liberals to do evil. 
We will endeavour to explain this. The 
Liberals do harm mixed up with the 
Conservatives. When a man is placed 
in the Tory party by birth, education, 
and connexion, and fancies himself in 
deed and in truth to be a Tory, while 
yet he has the complexion and mental 
Characteristics of a liberal, he advocates 
Tory principles feebly or erroneously, 
he sympathises, unknowingly, perhaps, 
with, his Liberal antagonist, and. gra- 
dually lowers the moral standard of 
conservatism ; he mistakes the sophisms 
of the opposite party for arguments ; 
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and while the parties seem to be at 
variance in the world’s eye, they are in 
their own hearts together, and thusa no- 
tion takes possession of the public mind, 
that a little mutual concession may put 
all things to rights. The real fact is, 
that conservatism and_ liberalism are 
opposed to each other, as light and 
darkness ; for the one is the principle 
by which society is held together, and 
the other is the principle by which 
society is dissolved. It requires no 
great sagacity to see that, if every law 
is to be repealed, and every institution 
is to be destroyed as soon as such law 
or institution becomes inconvenient or 
disagreeable to any individuals, society 
cannot long be held together; for it is 
impossible that any law should exist, 
against which no sophist can carp, and 
to which no conceited men object. If, 
therefore, there should happen to be 
among the Conservative class, men fan- 
cying themselves to be Conservatives by 
virtue of their position, birth, or educa- 
tion, but possessing, by nature, the pert 
short sightedness of liberalism, they are 
presently caught by the fool’s bait of re- 
form or concession, and they lend their 
hand to help in the untwisting of the 
threefold cord, which when kept toge- 
ther is not easily broken,-but which, 
when untwisted, becomes little better 
than a rope of sand. 

On the other hand, men of conser- 
vative constitution, mixed up by the 
accident of position with the liberal 
party, do no good, but are rather in- 
strumental in increasing the power of 
the Liberals to do evil. For, in the first 
place, the acquiescent spirit whieh is 
characteristic of the conservative mind, 
suffers itself too easily to be led by the 
more boisterous spirits, thus swelling 
the numbers and increasing the power 
of the party. If there had been taken 
away from the reform petitions the 
names of all those who affixed their 
signatures in the spirit of acquiescence 
with their party, not knowing and not 
caring any thing for the question, the 
number of the petitioners would have 
been most considerably diminisned. 
But in the second place, the number of 
persons who belong, not by mental 
constitution, but by the accident of 
situation, to the liberal party, gives to 
that party a kind of factitious respecta- 
bility, awhich really belongs not to it, 
and produces a degree of attention to 
its demands and.clamours, whiich they 
would not otherwise meet with. 

Surely there is quite enough in the 
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above remarks, to explain the principle 
of revolutions and national convulsions, 
and the occasional ascendency of rabble 
politics. The elements of sedition 
always exist, but it is by circumstances 
that they explode at different times, 
and nothing tends so much to their 
explosion, as the existence and opera- 
tion of anti-conservative principles, 
within the conservative party. Some 
persons talk, but rather loosely, of the 
march of intellect, of the change in the 
public mind, and of the new era, as if 
the human intellect were growing more 
rv and the human passions were 
osing their power of blinding and 
misleading. An increase of knowledge 
there may be, by means of printing, 
but knowledge does not bring wisdom ; 
indeed, we are of opinion that it has a 
contrary effect, for the more knowledge 
that a man possesses, the greater is the 
demand upon his wisdom to use that 
knowledge withal; and the more nu- 
merous the demands upon the mind, 
the less able is the mind to pay a 
proper attention to all ofthem. Who 

as not observed the ravenous eagerness 
with which men of shallow minds and 
of inordinate intellectual ambition have 
devoured all kinds of knowledge? 
And who has not seen, that multifarious 
knowledge has served more to exhibit 
the mind’s weakness than to give it 
strength? The present generation cer- 
tainly possesses a larger quantity of 
printed paper than any of its prede- 
cessors, but we think that past genera- 
tions were quite as competent to dis- 
tinguish black from white as the present. 
The march-of-intellect folks, reason 
somewhat after this faslion ; they say, 
“In former days, lords, and dukes, 
and bishops, could hardly write their 
own names, Dut nowadays, every 
little boy in a charity school, can not 
only write his own name, but write it 
well and spell it properly : so that, little 
boys in charity schools are equal to 
lords, dukes, and bishops of former 
umes ; and what then must be our in- 
tellectual superiority who understand 
all the ologies.” In fact, there is no 
such great matter of a new era as some 
folks fondly imagine ; nor, on the other 
hand, is -there any such increase of 
anarchists and seditionists as other 
folks are apt to dread and lament; but 
there is an accidental developement 
of liberalism, arising from the cireum- 
Stanee above mentionedy of the break- 
ing out ofa spirit of liberalism amongst 
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the conservative party. Every body 
says, that the people of England were 
determined on having reform, because 
the Duke of Wellington said that no 
reform was wanted ; this is true, but it 
is only half the truth; for the whole 
truth is, that ifthe duke had not formerly 
resisted and then conceded the Catholic 
claims, his declaration against reform 
would have passed for nothing: but 
for the duke, under existing cireum- 
stances, to say, “ You sha'n’t,” was a 
natural provocative to the rabble of 
Liberals to say, “ We will.” In truth, 
then, the present rabble ascendency, 
which is every day becoming more 
and more a rabble descendency, owes 
its ex*e‘ence, not to any increase of the 
el’ cats of disorganisation, nor to any 
n ‘titudinons developement of new 
p' iciples, but simply to the accidental 
m: »lacement of the parties. In these 
movements are the means of political 
regeneration, for, by them, those indi- 
viduals who are out of their place in 
the arrangement of party, find their 
true position; so that the liberal fac- 
tion loses its respectable and redeem- 
ing pa.tisans, while, on the other hand, 
the conservative section gains strength, 
by the acquisition of converts, and by 
shaking off its false friends. It may 
be said, that there is an exchange of 
prisoners, for in the times of party 
peace and non-agitation, there are no 
strong promptings for a man to walk 
over to the opposite side; but when 
deep matters come to be discussed, 
and when the spirit of party comes to 
display itself, then a man feels that he 
is in a wrong position, and arranges 
himself accordingly. What on earth 
could be more natural or regular, than 
for Edmund Burke, in the days of the 
French Revolution, to pass over from 
the liberal to the conservative side? 
As a liberal, he was out of his element, 
his mind was too high, his thoughts 
too deep, his knowledge too extensive, 
his judgment too sound, to herd with 
such cattle. Numbers unrecorded have 
done as Burke did, and have been 
calumniated for it by the Liberals ac- 
cordingly. There are no people wha 
make such a blaring about apostasy, 
and such a clamour about consistency 
as the Liberals, and this is the reason : 
—they know that they always lose by 
an exchange; for converts from them 
are the best of their party, and converts 
to them are the worst of the opposite 
party. 
I 








DEATH OF WILLIAM THE FOURTH, 


Seven years ago our first volume concluded by some remarks on the death of 
George [V. ‘This, our sixteenth volume, contains a tribute to the memory of 
his brother,—the Fourth William. 

Similar is the occasion, but the manner of the tribute is different exceedingly. 
No brothers could be more distinct in their manners and habits than the first and 
third son of George III. We mean no disrespect to the memory of any, when 
we say that the second son was superior to either of his departed brothers. The 
present generation must pass before the personal good qualities, the high and 
unilinching principles, the thorough kindliness, and the unpretending zeal for the 
public service, which marked the Duke of York, will be forgotten; and the 
future historian, when he recounts the trophies which have attended the British 
arms in the opening years of the nineteenth century, will render a tribute of ap- 
plause to the administrative genius which, by ceaseless industry, sound judgment, 
impartiality above suspicion, and the constant inculcation, by advice and example, 
of the most honourable feelings as the guiding principle of the soldier, so 
mainly contributed to these trophies, and which the injustice or virulence of fac- 
tion caused to be in his own time undervalued, denied, or insulted. But honour 
to the memory of the Duke of York should not make us insensible to the merits 
of William LV. 

Of George IV. it was our hap to speak without any feeling of respect, 
because, in truth, we had none. He was a man pre-eminently false of heart. 
The laureate of the Whigs pronounced his life to be a * sick epicure’s dream ;” 
Moore might, without any great violence of figure, have pronounced the man himself 
to be the bloated impersonation of a lie. False in every thing — false in politics, 
false in friendship, false in love, false in promise, false in party —his was the 
reign pre-eminently calculated for the triumph of falsehood. Beginning with 
the miserable business of the queen — an inglorious concession to the king’s own 
petty feelings ; feelings in no wise respectable, for the husband who had borne 
patiently with the irregularities of the Princess of Wales, could hardly be sus- 
pected of any remarkably acute qualms when she continued the same practices, 
with no other difference than a change of title from princess to queen — it ended 
with the carrying of the Popish question. Appropriate was the conclusion to such 
opening. George IV. began by endeavouring to prove himself entitled to that 
appellation which is affixed to those whose wives are unchaste. Ile failed in the 
legal proof; but all his friends were thoroughly convinced that he had every right 
to the title he coveted. He ended by doing that which all the princes of his house 
who sat on the throne of England had denounced as false-swearing —- what he 
had himself solemnly stigmatised by the same description; and though he had 
been unsuccess!tl at his outset in establishing as universally as he desired his 
coveted claim to be a cuckold, few at his conclusion were found unwilling to 
deny him the merit of being a perjurer. Such will be his position in history. 

In almost all respects, the contrary was William IV. We shall at, once 
fearlessly touch upon that point of his life which is most calculated to afford 
a stumbling-block of offence,—his connexion with Mrs. Jordan. We know 
not ouly all the objections which religion and morality justly oppose to such a 
connexion, but those which hypocrisy and decorum [in great cases, too often 
another word for lypocrisy—for it is readily enough laid aside when advantage is 
to be obtained by the sacrifice] affect to throw up; and, despising the latter can 
only venture to offer palliatives to the former. In speaking of George IV., we 
had occasion to remark, that the marriage-act, passed -by the eagerness of his 
father to preserve the royal blood untainted by plebeian soil, was of the most 
hapless tendency to his family. The passage of seven years has not diminished 
the force of our convictions. George ILI. had fifteen children, and thirteen of 
them lived to maturity. Seven of them still survive, at ages far b-yond the 
average of any family in the world; and where is the third generation? One 
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young lady, our queen, representing the Duke of Kent,—one young gentleman, 
heir of the King of Hanover,—the son and daughter of the Duke of Cambridge, 
—four persons in all, three of them born in one year, 1819, when their grand- 
father was fourscore years old, and one born a couple of years after, compose the 
return. Of what other family, the head of which was born a century ago 
[George III. was born May 24, 1738, O. S.], could the same be said? And, 
without going further into the subject, what a dismal story does it not relate of 
blighted hopes and misguided affections ! 

Mrs. Jordan was universally allowed to be a person of the most fascinating 
manners and the kindliest disposition. It was no wonder that the Duke of 
Clarence was attached to her, not only by feelings of love, but of respect ; 
and his intercourse with her differed in nothing from a regular marriage but in 
the want of the solemn and sanctifying obligation. We have her own testimony 
to “his excellent qualities, his domestic virtues, and his love for his lovely 
children ;” and to the fact, for the truth of which she appeals to their domestic 
circle, that “ for twenty years they had not the semblance of a quarrel.” Money, 
or the want of it, was, according to herself, the cause of their separation. 
Poverty, as the old song says, parts good company; and that clamorous visitor 
appears sometimes as intrusively in the palaces of princes as in the gurret of 
the insolvent. Ile felt the separation acutely, and his conduct to Mrs. Jordan 
was (we still use her own words) “most liberal and generous.” That she fell 
into difficulties is true; and her last days, concerning which there is some mys- 
tery, appear to have been melancholy : but her distresses were not occasioned by 
the Duke. Some unworthy relations abused her liberal and easy disposition, 
and not only drained her of every shilling of her allowance, but entangled her in 
engagements which she had no chance of meeting. er enforced absence from 
England, and her severance from the society she loved, preyed upon her mind, 
and she died obscurely in St.Cloud. But there was no trace of absolute poverty 
about her, except that she chose, for the sake of privacy, to live in a large, old- 
fashioned, gloomy, and ill-furnished house. The diamond ring which she wore 
on the day of her death was worth four hundred guineas, and she had many other 
articles of valuable jewellery about her. As might be expected, calumny was at 
the work usual in such cases; but, on examination of the facts, it will be found, 
that the error of the Duke in the original connexion was all but blameless, and 
that his conduct, both while it lasted and after hard necessity had required that 
it should be discontinued, was marked by honour, kindness, affection, and li- 
berality. It afforded a striking contrast to the behaviour of George LV. towards 
Mrs. Robinson, which was distinguished by being, in all respects, the contrary — 
mean, harsh, selfish, and ungenerous. The Duke did not marry until a couple 
of years after Mrs. Jordan's death. It would be, indeed, an affront to his 
memory, and to the fame of the inestimable lady whom he has left to mourn 
over his loss, if we were to institute any comparison between the married lives 
of the royal brothers. But we may say without offence, that ifno such soil as 
that which stained the character 0/ Caroline sullies the spotless career of Adelaide, 
so our Queen Dowager h.s never experienced that conjugal insult and injury 
which might be pleaded as a palliative for her uniappy predecessor. 

William the Fourth reaped the benefit of the excellence of his domestic cha- 
racter in the popularity which attended his accession. All parties were inclined 
to hope, that his public career would be marked by the same good qualities as 
those which he displayed in private. He had not very prommenily mixed in 
politics, and could hardly be said to be in any degree obnoxious to the leading 
parties of the state. If it was remembered —as indeed it was — that he had 
deserted the hereditary politics of his house, by speaking and voting in favour of 
Roman Catholic Emancipation, due allowance was made for the circumstances 
of the time. He sinned with a multitude, and, like most who composed that 
multitude, heartily repented of it before he died. It was not forgotten that he 
had the good taste, or, to use a more appropriate expression, the kindly affection 
to postpone all avowal of the part he was inclined to take on that fatal question 
until the Duke of York was no more; and we were grateful for his fraternal 
deference to the feelings of the lost champion of the Protestant cause. Nor 
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did his having been disgraced by the cabinet which, for its own destruction, 
brought forward the measure, want its due effect. We were convinced, that the 
motives of currying favour with the ministry, which actuated too many others, 
Operated not upon him ; and as he had no personal reason to induce him to vote 
in their favour, but, on the contrary, some strong ones to dissuade him from 
such a coure, due honour was paid him for disregarding considerations merely 
affecting himself, and coming forward on public grounds to act in a manner § 
approved of by his conscience. George the Fourth, we well knew, would have 
acted in a manner precisely the reverse: his conscience would have been post- § 
poned to his convenience without scruple, and the pettiest personal slight have 
rendered him deaf to considerations which might affect that very secondary 
person, the Public. 

The king maintained his popularity, by his affable manners contrasting. so 
remarkably with the morbid and petulant exclusiveness of his predecessor. Ilis 

§ profession was also in his favour. The British heart has always warmed to the 
blue-jacket. We are proud, and justly proud, of our army, which has ever 
been in the highest place among the armies of the world, and is illustrious in a 
thousand fields of fame. But other nations, too, may refer to their trophies won 
by land; and gallant deeds by “ tower, and town, and tented field,” are abund- § 
ant in the annals of all ages. The sea is our own peculiar domain. Alexander, 
Hannibal, Cesar, still head the list of great generals; but no Grecian, Cartha- § 
ginian, or Roman admiral, illustrates the page of history. The scene of their j 

contests was narrow, their vessels feeble, their knowledge of naval tactics — or § 
navigation itself —limited and biundering. In fact, they felt their weakness as | 
sailors so much, that the chief study of their officers was to conduct a sea-fight 
as closely as possible on the principles of a combat by land. The martial glory 

1of the middle ages was coufined to the knights, and the only sailors who swept 

H the ocean were those Northern Sea-kings, of a race much of whose blood is now | 

frunping in British veins. But when the progress of commerce and discovery } 

§ had opened the waters of the world, then England, almost at once, assumed that } 

Bsupremacy which she has since uninterruptedly retained. Portugal, Spain, j 

f Holland, France, sunk in the contest ; and, for the first time since history began, 
the conclusion of the last war beheld all the seas of the world subjeci to the flag J 
ofa single power — none other floating upon it without her permission. We 

A need hardly except the American; for, in spite of successes over single ships, 
the navy of the United States was almost desiroyed, and the few vessels left to 

s them were cautiously avoiding pursuit: and besides, whatever might have been 
their victories, they were won by men of the line and language of England, and 
too often gained by the assistance of men born upon English soil. ‘To sum up 
all in a single word, no other nation has produced a Nelson; and we hailed 
with auspicious greetings the accession of a sailor to our throne, in the person of 
Nelson’s most attached friend. 

The great measure that distinguished his reign was the carrying of the 
Reform-bill. There is no doubt that he was seriously in favour of the measure, 
and, having made up his mind upon the matter, supported his ministers with his 
uspal earnestness. Reform was the necessary consequence of Roman Catholic 
Emancipation. Sir Robert Inglis had, in distinct terms, predicted it, when the 
system of conciliating away the religious bulwarks of the nation began to be 
seriously acted upon; and the sagacious men of red-tape, and the omniscient 
philosophers who enlighten the public, laughed at him, with the prudence and 
prescience usual among these distinguished persons. [t must have been carried, 
whoever filled the throne ; and, as the measure was inevitable, it is as well that 
it was carried in the reign of a monarch disposed to wish its success, than in that 
of one who would have offered it a despised and distrusted resistance, to be 
followed, after infinite mischief had been done, by an extorted submission, at 
onee dishonouring him who yielded, and inspiring its partisans with feelings of 
insolence and disdain. [low miserable were the delusions by the help of which 
this measure was carried is now sufficiently known. The Whigs promised us, 
that if they got “ the bill, and the whole bill,” we were to be asked for “ nothing 
but the bill.” They might have been sincere, for they hoped to make their bill 
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so to work [and in many instances they succeeded — Calne, Tavistock, Stroud, 
Tiverton, Huddersfield, &c.] as to transfer the boroughmongering power into their 
own hands: but they promised what they could not perform. They considered 
the Reform-bill as a final measure ; their allies, the Radicals, look upon it as a 
means to an end: one post on the road to revolution, one instalment of the great 
debt due to destruction, Lord Grey and his friends told us, that they desired to make 
the time-honoured institutions of the country more secure, by lopping off excres- 
cences and removing anomalies which diminished their efficacy. Mr. Hume 
and his friends, with whom the Emancipation-bill has deluged the house, care 
nothing for those fine metaphors; and they look upon the powers which they 
have attained by the Reform-act, as efficient for the abolition of these institutions 
altogether. The House of Peers is marked for destruction; so is the Irish 
Church first, and the English as soon as possible after; the command of the 
army is demanded for a House of Commons elected on principles of the most 
approved democratical tendency; for the same assembly is required all the 
patronage of the state, and, by its leaders, the unconditional submission 
of all privileges and rights, public or private, is expected, and, if they can, 
will be extorted, as necessary for the maintenance of their power. That they 
will succeed in these expectations we do not believe. We are fully con- 
vinced that they have made a gross miscalculation of their strength, and that 
with the feeling which their detestable Poor-law Bill has inspired among the 
humbler classes of the community, an extension of the right of voting, whether 
with or without the protection (as it is shamelessly called) of the ballot, would 
add materially to the strength of the Conservative party. 

Ina very short time, William IV. felt what was the tendency of reform, and 
saw that, unless firmly resisted, the masters of the miserable cabinet carved out of 
the rump of the Whig faction, would, ere long, dispense with the services of a 
king. It was no wonder, then, that he endeavoured to put helm about, and 
avoid the lee shore on which the vessel of the state was driving. For so doing 
—and it would have been an act of insanity, in his position, if he had not 
done so—he was assailed by every species of abuse, which was with un- 
sparing liberality directed, also, against his wife and family. We wait not 
here to discuss the propriety of such attacks. Let those who have made them 
rejoice. The time is not far off when the reaction which took place in the mind 
of the king who sanctioned reform will be as decided in the minds of the crowds 
which clamoured for it. We are much deceived, indeed, if it has not taken 
place already. But if faction could ever listen to any thing like reason, it 
would be only fair to ask why William IV. should be condemned for not going 
further than Lord Grey, the father of reform [and of Lord Howick ], who introduced 
the bill into the Lords, and afterwards was shuffled out unceremoniously by his 
original colleagues ; or than Lord Althorp, its manager in the House of Commons, 
who became as mute and tuneless as one of his own prize oxen, as soon as he 
found that the consequences of the bill which he with such bull-headed bellowing 
supported was, if not rescued by the party whom he had laboured to overthrow, 
to be the prostration of his own order, and the yielding to shambles as merciless as 
these to which he confines his favourite animals, all that is honest or honourable 
inthe land? The king might say, with Sir Francis Burdett, I wish to go so far, 
but no further. I do not think, because I have desired a certain degree of 
change, tha! change is to be the everlasting type of my monarchy,— that the state 
any more than religion is eternally 

“ intended 
For nothing else but to be mended.” 


Sit tandem finis litium is a maxim of the jurists. Is there to be no finis of 
pohtical alterations, except that finis which, closing the last leaf of a brief and 
bloody pamphlet of anarchy, preludes a title-page of the first volume of a long 
and weary series of grinding despotism ? 

_ Lle failed, however, in recalling the Tories to power. We believe the preci- 
pitaney of dissolving the ministry on the death of Earl Spencer was imputable to 
himself. It would have been wiser if he had let the Whigs remain in power until 
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they were hooted out by general indignation. Their abrupt dismissal gave them 
not popularity—for they have long forfeited all pretensions to that,—but a ground 
of appeal to the energetical efforts of all who were their friends, and the enemies 
of the country. The pear was not ripe. Ifhe had suffered them to remain in 
office another year, we should have been now rid of them ; but as he meant it for 
the best, so, perhaps, it has turned out for the best. Now, nobody can be in 
doubt as to the fitness of Lord Melbourne for managing a great state; 
now, nobody can mistake the sagacity and wisdom in foreign affairs of Lord 
Palmerston ; now, nobody is deceived as to the utter subserviency of our home 
policy to those who are alien from truth, honour, or honesty, to the perjurors, with- 
out whom the Melbourne administration would lose their narrow majority in the 
House of Commons. We should, therefore, give his late majesty due credit for 
his good intentions, and not forget that he never in his last years lost an oppor- 
tunity of shewing his zeal, as far as he thought it prudent to display it, in behalf of 
that church for the maintenance and support of which his family was called from 
the petty and modern electorate of Hanover, to sway one of the greatest and 
oldest empires of the earth —and for no other reason. 

What is to be the policy of the young lady who succeeds him we know not. 
We hope for the best, and therefore shall not hastily utter auguries of ill. It is 
impossible, however, for us to close our ears to the swelling expectations of the 
Whigs and Radicals. The queen, they tell us, is to make an unlimited number 
of peers, to swamp the House of Lords,—let it be tried. The queen is to break 
up the organisation of the army,—let it be tried. The queen is to drive from her 
presence and her household all the friends of her line,— let it be tried. The 
queen is to fling the Protestants of Ireland to the pike and the faggot,—let it be 
tried. The queen is to make Mr. Daniel O'Connell attorney-gene:al of lreland, 
there to perform the part which in the time of James IL. Jeffries performed in 
England,——let it be tried. The last thing is the only one of the threats which is 
practicable ; and oh! that it were ventured upon by the Whigs; oh! that it were 
done to-morrow! Then, indeed, would the damnation of the party be so 
complete, that a month could not pass over before its ruin, utter, total, hopeless, 
—never to be redeemed. They would then find that there is, indeed, such a 
being as a people in England. Then, indeed, they might be prepared for the 
cry, even now scarcely suppressed, — 


“« Away to heaven respective lenity,— 
And fire-eyed fury be our conduct now.” 


Awfully and blindly ignorant of the current of public feeling are those who 
think that a retrogradation to the priest-riding over Ireland is a stride in the 
march of intellect. As we write, a silly article in Mr. Beauniort’s review comes 
under our notice. It emanates from one of those great and philosophical reasoners 
who is more stupidly destitute of thought or observation than the most long-eared 
donkey that ever chewed a thistle. After setting forth various misfortunes which 
he anticipates for the aristocracy, if they do not suffer their throats to be cut 
without resistance, he proceeds to give the following advice to the ministry :— 


“To avert the possibility of such evils, let the ministers now shake off that 
listlessness and apathy which for the present gives an apparent superiority to the 
foes of the people ; let them awake from their lethargy: let them endeavour to arouse 
once more the energies of the people ; let them dismiss from among them the timid 
in council, and the irresolute in action ; let them make up their minds to a bold 
and fearless course. Then the Liberals may be led on under their banners to fresh 
triumphs, and to fresh victories. But if in this crisis they dare not be resolute, their 
last chance is lost, their last die is thrown, their doom is sealed; and ere long the 
reins of government will fall for ever from their feeble hands, amidst the derisive 
shouts of their opponents. Contemned they will be by most men, lamented by few, 
regretted by none ; and with them will be ‘annihilated the honour, the renown, and, 
perhaps, even the name, of the once powerful party of the Whigs.” 


_ It is easy to count on the fresh victories and fresh triumphs of the Liberals. 
With good Mrs. Glasse we say, * first catch your hare.” But as we well know 
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that the present ministry cannot accomplish a particle of the hubble-bubble 
rubbish here impressed upon them [they would be idiots indeed if they attempted 
it], we hope that the consequences predicted by the reviewer will be as speedily 
accomplished as possible; and that, ere long, “ contemned by most men, 
lamented by few, regretted by none, with them will be annihilated the name of 
the once powerful party of the Whigs,”—a name which, the ill-read and un- 
reasoning scribe ought to have added, was once intimately connected with Pro- 
testantism and freedom, and is now but another word for Popery, slavery, 
jobbing, place-hunting, meanness, perjury, lying, and corruption. 

But we can wait. Next month,—or, at all events, next January, we shall be 
in a better condition to discuss the prospects of the new reign. Of him who 
now awaits the dismal honours of a royal entombing we can speak only in the 
words of praise. He was just, kind, and honest of nature; he lost no friend in 
the course of a long life; he made no enemy. His talents might not have been 
of the first order: but in business he was clear, decisive, regular, and prompt. 
His occasional speeches were marked by a heartiness which sometimes approached 
to eloquence, and could often claim the praise of that truly refined taste which is 
identical with honourable emotion. He was English in his habits and feelings, 
and, of all English interests, most deeply attached to that which is most English. 
His intentions.were always good, his political course free from dissimulation or 
guile. No mean or angry passion disturbed his bosom. No trace of such 
feelings was to be observed in his private life ; in his public life we have the high 
testimony of the Duke of Wellington, who had officially, and Lord Denman, who 
had personally, insulted him, that he “ bore no malice or hatred in his heart.” 
All his ministers, varying as they do in politics, accorded to him the praise of 
justice, impartiality, and a desire to promote the good of all. The companions 
of his youth dwelt upon the remembrance of the days they had passed together 
with kind affection; that he returned the feeling is proved by a hundred 
handsome actions, and by such memorials as his touching tribute to Sir 
Richard Keats. The young who grew up around him, and the men whom he 
met in the jarring contact of every-day life, sometimes under adverse circum- 
stances, looked upon him with unaffected regard. Loved and esteemed in his 
own household circle, and by all parties and sections in his far-spreading 
empire reverenced with a personal esteem that seldom falls to the lot of monarchs, 
William IV. has departed from among us full of years, to meet a tribunal where 
the fame of earthly glory or genius will weigh nothing in comparison with those 
apparently secondary virtues which make up the character of an honest and an 
upright man. 
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JULY SONNETS. 


RESPECTFULLY ADDRESSED TO THE MEMORY OF THE LATE KING, 
AND THE NOTICE OF THE PRESENT QUEEN. 


‘“*Crra mors venir—zt VICTORIA tata.” 


Quintus Horatius Flaccus in Satirarum, libri primi, 
satire prime, ~rsu octavo. 


i. 


“ QUICKLY,’ as Flaccus, in the quoted line, 
Remarks, “ came death,” swift smiting on the king. 
As quick did fame o’er all the empire bring 

“ The glad VICTORIA'S coming.” Limits fine 

Feelings of sorrow and of joy define. 

Yet be it thought not that the honour done — 
The well-due homage to the rising sun, 

Made us forget that which has ceased to shine. 

No! with a reverent fondness we retrace 
The kindly memory of the monarch dead, 

His soul sincere, his unpretending grace, 

His heart right-seated, his well-meaning head, 

The frank demeanour, and the honest face, 

That marked the school in which his youth was bred. 


If. 


Light on the Sailor-King the dust will lie, 
Till the last boatswain’s whistle-call is heard. 
William the First, as also Will the Third, 
By violent stumbling of a horse did die ; 
Sir Walter Tyrrel let the arrow fly 
Which sped, to heaven or hell, the Second Will. 
Not like the Conqueror huge, with sword or bill 
Hewing down armies — in repute less nigh 
To the red tyrant in New Forest slain ; 
: Not decked with deathless glories as Nassau, 
n eful guise ending his peaceful reign, 
Lost William yielded to mld Nature's law.— 
May she who follows not forget to own 
That William's creed to which she owes her crown. 


uly the first — or near it — 
ueen’s Head, Cheapside. 
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